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CHAPTER I.—THE CHASE OF THE OWL. 


A YOUNG man sat against 
the rough stone beacon that 
marks the highest point of 
the Witwatersrand, and gazed 
dreamily through the smoke 
from his pipe at the mine- 
covered Western extension of 
the Main Reef. 

Southward the landscape lay 
like a flat map seen through 
that crystalline South African 
haze that seems to make the 
atmosphere even clearer, and 
adds a beauty that no words 
have adequately described or 
painter caught on canvas. 
The line of reef extended 


east and west, the monotony 
of the softly undulating coun- 
try only accentuated by the 
tall slender smoke-stacks, the 
framework head-gear, and the 
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clumps of corrugated iron build- 
ings that are the outward and 
visible sign of the wealth that 
lies beneath, and render the 
surface works of a gold-mine 
the most unpicturesque and 
prosaic of the evidences of 
human industry. 

The young man was a 
stranger to the district, or 
the knowledge that he was 
in the centre of the most 
historic and interesting spot 
in the Transvaal might have 
compensated for the absence 
of poetic suggestion in the 
physical environment and his 
own mental horizon. He did 


not know that within the pro- 

verbial gunshot of the ridge 

whereon he moodily nursed his 

knees and his gloomy thoughts 
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one of the two mother rivers of 
South Africa had its source; 
that, away to the right, hidden 
behind the shoulder, stood the 
inartistic plinth that  sur- 
mounts the heap of loose 
stones piled by the Burghers 
of 1881 as sign and token of 
the oath they had taken to win 
and maintain their independ- 
ence; nor that on the south- 
ern horizon before him, over 
the ugly intervening mine- 
buildings, was just visible to 
the trained eye the low kop 
with its solitary thorn - tree 
that has given its name to 
that other spot which shares 
with ’Majuba the perpetuation 
of a memory that Englishmen 
would fain forget. 

The monument at Paarde- 
kraal is the centre whence 


radiate two great rivers—the 
Limpopo and the Orange—and 


two great events—’ Majuba and 
Doornkop. 

These and a dozen other 
history-making details lay on 
the page spread out within 
range of the eyes of the young 
man who sat meditatively puff- 
ing his pipe; but he was in no 
humour for historical retro- 
spect. His mind was occupied 
by the very matter-of-fact cer- 
tainties of the present and the 
more prosaic uncertainties of 
the immediate future,—a con- 
dition in which few men are 
philosophical enough to find 
solace in the contemplation of 
history, however pregnant with 
romance. Graham Wilmot saw 
in the mines before him only 
the deceptive mirage that had 
raised his hopes in the morn- 
ing to dispel them at noon; 
and the horizon-bounded ex- 
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panse of solitary veld beyond 
symbolised too poignantly the 
eventless, desolate future that 
seemed to lie before him. 

He was passing through one 
of those hours of soul-travail 
that come to every man who 
takes his fate in his hands too 
delicately. The long-lurking 
anticipation of failure in the 
struggle had arrived at realisa- 
tion. With his back against 
the beacon, his hands clasped 
round his knees, and his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the diaphan- 
ous horizon, he abandoned him- 
self to that listless melancholy 
that, in some passive natures, 
is the sole protest against the 
last fell stroke of adverse 
destiny. He knew and cared 
not that his fate was too 
common on the stony Rand to 
justify his taking it seriously. 
With the self-consciousness of 
an inexperienced and too-softly 
nurtured youth, he looked com- 
passionately upon himself as 
the chosen child of misfor- 
tune, and his heart over- 
flowed with bitterness against 
all things. 

For the first time in his un- 
eventful life of twenty - five 
years he had been brought face 
to face with the stern fact that 
he was a failure, superfluous 
and insignificant, and that the 
little world of the Rand, which 
he came out with light heart 
to conquer, neither regarded nor 
wanted him. Ignorance and 
pride prevented his knowing 
that he was but a very ordin- 
ary type of a_ species too 
common on the Rand, as in 
most new countries. Bred toa 
life of inert ease, on the strength 
of expectations never fulfilled, 
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he had found himself at five- 
and-twenty forced to earn his 
bread, yet totally unprovided 
with any special knowledge or 
fitness that would enable him 
to hold his own against the 
keen competitors in the struggle 
for life in great cities. Then 
came the too frequent sequel. 
It was decided by his friends 
that, having been a failure at 
home, he was precisely the kind 
of man a new and strenuous 
country like the Transvaal 
needed ; and to it he was con- 
signed, with a greater share of 
the paternal savings than 
justice to the rest of the 
family warranted, an outfit 
that contained nearly every- 
thing likely to be most useless 
in South Africa, a letter of 
introduction to a Johannesburg 
mining magnate, and an im- 
plicit faith and hope that 
talents, unguessed and unde- 
veloped at home, would bud 
and fructify in the arid atmos- 
phere of the Goldfields. 

Of the rest, is it not written 
in the Book of Failures in every 
British colony ? 

The first chapter of the new 
life opened at the best hotel in 
the Gold Reef City, and detailed 
a round of such gaieties as the 
place provided. Succeeding 
chapters narrated the progress 
of the downgrade slide, from 
swagger hotel to second-class 
caravansary ; next to the “re- 
spectable boarding - house” ; 
finally to the ten-by-ten hutch- 
like bedroom in the yard of a 
small hotel with a pretentious 
name, where the accommoda- 
tion is secondary to the bar, 
and all bedrooms are double- 
bedded and paid for in advance. 
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Is it necessary to say that the 
letter of introduction, on which 
his friends set such store, proved 
as valuable as such things are 
on the Rand?—evidence that 
the person presenting it relies 
more upon the good offices of 
others than on his own merits 
and ability. 

With the end of six months 
came the changing of the last 
five-pound note, and the real- 
isation that the time had come 
for him to wait no longer for 
Fortune, but call upon her in 
person. His room-mate was 
an illiterate bricklayer, earning 
from forty to fifty pounds a- 
month, and on his advice Wil- 
mot determined to try his luck 
along the Reef. 

He did not put on his best 
clothes, for, as the bricklayer 
explained, they were too sug- 
gestive of the “remittance- 
man,” — the horror of mine- 
managers. But, despite his 
past experience of the impot- 
ency of letters of introduction, 
he did put into his pocket one 
such, given him by an ex- 
employee of a West Rand mine, 
and addressed to the manager 
thereof; took a second-class 
return ticket to Krugersdorp, 
and began the wearying round 
of managerial offices. 

At the property to which his 
letter directed him he was re- 
ceived by a dapper, consequen- 
tial little Cornishman, who sat 
in a well-furnished office, and 
paused in the bullying of a 
huge Kafir to glance supercili- 
ously at Wilmot. His trained 
eye immediately detected the 
tenderfoot in search of a soft 
job, and he dealt with him ac- 
cordingly. 
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“ Captain’s What 
name?” 

Wilmot told his name, and 
produced the letter. 

“Tl tell the captain you’re 
here. He’s busy with Pass 
Inspector. Wait outside a 
bit.” 

Ten minutes later Wilmot 
was arrested by a “Here, 
you!” shouted from the secre- 
tarial department. 

“Captain ‘ll see you; go in 
there,” said the secretary, jerk- 
ing his cigar in the direction 
of an inner room, whence came 
the sound of laughter and the 
odour of good cigars. Wilmot 
walked boldly in. A big shaggy 
man lounged back in a chair, 
and three Hollander officials 
sat about, smoking and sipping 
champagne. 

The captain was holding the 
letter of introduction at arm’s- 
length, peering at it with an 
amused expression. Without 
looking up at Wilmot he 
addressed him brusquely— 

“Mornin’.. Engineer, eh?” 

“Unfortunately, no,” Wilmot 
answered, smiling. 

“Not an engineer, eh?” 

The captain seemed very sur- 
prised. 

*‘ Assayer or chemist, I pre- 
sume.” 

“T have no technical quali- 
fications, I’m sorry to say.” 

The captain seemed still more 
surprised. 

“Sorry there’s no place on 
the Board of Directors. We've 
too many there already, haven’t 
we, Trelawney ?” 

The secretary, who had en- 
tered behind Wilmot, giggled 
assent and helped himself to 
champagne. 


busy. 
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The captain continued to 
screw his eyes at the letter, 
which seemed to amuse him 
hugely. He read it slowly, 
tracing the words with the 
end of his cigar till he came 
to the signature. 

“Clarkson, eh? 
yet?” 

The secretary giggled shrilly 
and the officials added a guffaw. 
Wilmot felt the blood rush to 
his face. Three months ago he 
would have resented the flip- 
pancy, but his short experience 
of Johannesburg life had shown 
him the folly of carrying too 
much dignity. He simply an- 
swered, “ Perfectly.” 

The captain handed him the 
letter, and for the first time 
looked at him. 

“Tell you what, mister. I 
suppose you'll be going into 
the Dorp presently to look at 
a canteen. If you see my bat- 
tery manager there, tell him 
you’ve come to take his job, 
unless he sobers up this week. 
Take a cigar. No? Have a 
drink, then?” 

Wilmot declined both, and 
left. 

“Clarkson, eh? Clever beg- 
gar that; knows how I hate 
having tenderfeet put on to 
me. He thought I should lose 
my temper, but I didn’t. 
Euchred him, eh?” and the 
secretary and officials laughed 
in chorus. 

At the next mine Wilmot 
found the manager a grave- 
looking man, whose general ap- 
pearance suggested the family 
solicitor rather than the miner. 
He was frigidly civil, listened 
to what Wilmot had to say, 
and resumed his writing with 


Is he sober 
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a curt expression of regret that 
he was “full up.” 

At the third mine the man- 
ager proved to be the nearest 
approach to a gentleman Wil- 
mot had met in his experience 
of Rand mining men. He 
invited his visitor to be seated, 
offered him a cigar, listened 
sympathetically to the brief 
statement of his hopes and 
desires, then with obvious sin- 
cerity and some diffidence an- 
nounced that the state of affairs 
on the property offered no 
opening. 

“You see, Mr Wilmot,” said 
he, “people at home have very 
erroneous and hazy notions 
about gold-mines. They have 
not been educated up to reef- 
mining. They can’t get rid of 
the picture of the man with 
pick and shovel digging out 
his bucketful of gold — work 
that any one can do who has 
a pair of arms. They cannot 
grasp the fact that gold-mining 
on the Rand is a scientific busi- 
ness requiring trained special- 
ists. The unskilled labour is 
not a white man’s work. There 
are a few easy jobs, but even 
they require special knowledge 
and experience.” 

He gave a brief but succinct 
sketch of the working of a 
Rand mine, that confirmed 
Wilmot’s growing impression 
that he would have been better 
placed on the road to independ- 
ence had he come provided with 
credentials as a_ bricklayer 
guaranteed to keep sober 
twenty days a-month than as 
the friend and nominee of the 
Directorate of the Bank of 
England. 

At the fourth and last mine 
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the manager did not even in- 
vite Wilmot into the office, but 
talked as he hurried towards 
the battery-house. 

“You're the third man I’ve 
had pestering me this morning,” 
he snapped. ‘Our employees 
are engaged in Johannesburg. 
Better see our town secretary,” 
and he passed into the roar of 
the stamps. 

Wilmot was reviewing the 
morning’s humiliations as he 
sat by the beacon, to which he 
had wandered aimlessly from 
the last mine. He was in no 
humour for such food as his 
limited cash and the hotels of 
Krugersdorp would provide, 
and, not for the first time 
during the past few weeks, 
made Boer tobacco the substi- 
tute for his midday meal. As 
he smoked and mused, the 
silence of the veld was broken 
by the loud chirruping of birds, 
and there came in sight, a few 
yards below him, an interest- 
ing phase of bird-life. A large 
owl with an ineffective wing 
was being chased and mobbed 
by a swarm of small birds. 
Dazed by the glare of the sun, 
into which the creature had 
been driven from some shady 
cranny, and impeded by its 
broken limb, it was at the 
mercy of its tiny assailants, 
who pecked at the unwieldy 
fluffy ball with screams of wild 
delight. 

Wilmot had read of such an 
incident in bird-life, and watched 
it eagerly. As the owl tried to 
escape its attackers by un- 
gainly and impotent attempts 
at flight, the young man’s 
sympathy went out to it, for 
was it not a parallel to his 
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owncase? He was crippled and 
down in a strange atmosphere, 
and the world was taking ad- 
vantage of his helplessness to 
insult and buffet him as had 
those insolent mine-managers. 

He got up from the beacon 
and cautiously followed the 
fluttering cloud, half intending 
to drive the birds away and 
give their victim a chance to 
escape; but before he could 
carry out his intention the owl 
made a supreme effort, and 
half flew, half ran to a cutting 
in the ridge, where it dis- 
appeared. The birds hovered 
around with noisy twitterings 
till Wilmot approached, then 
scattered, rattling and scream- 
ing into the air. 

The owl had taken refuge in 
one of the many tunnels or 
drives that abound in the veld 
all over the Witwatersrand,— 
tunnels driven by prospectors 
in quest of the reef, and aband- 
oned to become eloquent monu- 
ments of misdirected energies 
and exploded theories. It was 
evidently an old working, and 
had been carried an unusual 
distance into the hill, Wilmot 
walked along its dank weed- 
covered bottom till he got be- 
yond the range of light; then, 
seeing nothing of the owl, he 
struck a match and looked 
about him. The tunnel was 
about four feet wide and six 
feet high, cut through soft 
ground, which explained why 
it had been carried so far, He 
proceeded some fifty yards, now 
and then assisting his progress 
by striking a match, and found 
that two or three cross-cuts 
had been driven at right angles 
from the main cutting. He 
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penetrated one, but found 
nothing ; then explored an- 
other, half expecting to find 
the bird. 

A few yards up his advance 
was blocked. Earth and loose 
stones had been taken from the 
sides and piled in the narrow 
passage to within a foot of the 
roof. The soil had a fresh look 
that contrasted noticeably with 
the firm hardness of the rest 
of the working, and Wilmot 
prodded it with his stick. As 
he stirred and levered the 
yielding mass his stick was 
arrested by something hard 
and rounded. He struck a 
match to investigate. What 
he found made him set to work 
earnestly to uncover the object. 
He put the stick aside, using 
his hands instead; and pre- 
sently felt distinctly a metallic 
cylinder, covered incanvas. A 
few slashes with his pocket- 
knife, and the glimmer of the 
match revealed the shining 
brass of what instinct rather 
than knowledge told him was 
the barrel of a Maxim gun. 

He stopped work to think, 
and in the few seconds’ pause 
there passed through his mind 
in all its detail a story oft told 
in Johannesburg. He had dis- 
covered one, perhaps all, of 
those Maxim guns which dis- 
appeared when the ill-starred 
Reform Committee gave up its 
weapons to the Government of 
the South African Republic on 
the failure of the Jameson 
Raid. 

That historical event was 
barely two months old. The 
Reformers were still in Pretoria 
jail, and the man who knew 
where hundreds of guns and 
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tons of ammunition were hidden 
was a familiar character in 
Johannesburg canteens. Wil- 
mot had listened to many such 
avowals, and had marvelled 
that the possessor of knowledge 
so valuable should prefer to 
earn a drink by spinning his 
story rather than claim the 
reward of many thousands of 
pounds which rumour declared 
was to be the guerdon of the 
man who would reveal the 
hiding-place of the rifles and 
Maxims unaccounted for at the 
surrender. 

All this, and more, passed 
through the mind of the ex- 
cited young Englishman. He 
laboured on, using his hands 
as spades, until sufficient of the 
earth and rock was removed to 
satisfy his sense of touch that 
his find was what he had 
believed it to be, and the light 
of his remaining matches con- 
firmed it. 

Sudden emotion finds ex- 
pression in many ways. Some 
men collapse into stupefied 
silence, others are moved to 
noise, gesture, and action. 
Wilmot’s safety - valve was 
sound and movement. The 
moment his mind had been 
decided as to the nature of 
his discovery, he yielded to an 
irresistible impulse to shout, 
clap his hands, and move his 
legs. In obedience to it he ran 
out of the tunnel, emerging 
into the glare of the cheerful 
sunshine, muttering excited in- 
coherences. 

Twice he re-entered and left 
the cutting, and as he ran out 
the second time the ejaculation 
on his lips and the swinging 
of the arms was checked, for, 
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standing a few yards down 
the slope, regarding him with 
amused wonder, was a big 
powerful-looking man in riding 
costume, and bearing so strik- 
ing a facial resemblance to 
Cecil Rhodes that Wilmot, 
despite his condition of sup- 
pressed excitement, could not 
but be struck by the likeness 
to the man who of all others 
occupied the mind’s eye of every 
South African at that period. 
He gazed in turn in wonder- 
ment. The man was the first 
to speak. 

“Got ’em very badly?” he 
asked in a broad Yorkshire 
accent, and grim, almost surly 
seriousness. 

Wilmot was sobered in a 
moment, and recovered his 

resence of mind. 

“No, lost them,” he answered. 
“T thought I had got a fine owl, 
but he’s got away.” 

The man sat down heavily 
on the bank of the cutting, 
and pulling a long grass, began 
deliberately to clean his pipe. 

“Sort of naturalist, I sup- 
pose? I was that kind of fool 
once. Had the finest collection 
of butterflies in South Africa. 
Some one jumped them. What 
are you called?” 

Wilmot’s one idea was to 
get this unwelcome intruder 
away from the cutting. He 
walked a few yards down the 
hill as he answered— 

“When is the next train to 
Johannesburg ?” 

“Plenty of time ; what’s your 
hurry? What are you doing? 
Who are you?” 

The Yorkshireman had all 
the bold interrogatory inquis- 
itiveness of the Afrikander. 
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“TI think I’ve seen you in 
Johannesburg,” Wilmot re- 
torted by way of evasion, and 
in order to gain time to think 
out an explanation of his own 
ridiculous conduct, which had 
plainly excited the curiosity of 
the stranger. 

“Funny if you _ haven't. 
I’m Dick Hartley. Everybody 
knows me, and I know more 
than is good for me.” 

He continued with irritating 
pertinacity, “Can’t size you up 
anyhow. Don’t look like a 
drinker. Saw you acting like 
a baboon; thought at first 
you'd got d.t.’s. Lots of fellows 
about here get ’em. It’s in the 
air I expect. What did you 
say you were called?” 

“Wilmot.” 

“Don’t know you. 
long ?” 

“Six months.” 

“Six months too long, eh?” 

Wilmot laughed. ‘You're 
a thought-reader.” 

“Don’t want much thought- 
reading to see you're no million- 
aire. Know the breed. What's 
your line?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to 
find out.” 

“Well, you won’t find it up 
that cutting. Know every 
inch of this ground. Old Jim 
Burton put that drivein. Told 
him he was a fool. Cost his 
Syndicate five hundred, not 
taking my advice.” 

Wilmot began to feel amused 
at the blunt sententiousness, 
the short jerky sentences, from 
which the first personal pro- 
noun was uniformly absent. 
He no longer resented the 
questioning, but saw in it a 
desire for company. As the 


Out 
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man gave no sign of moving, 
Wilmot sat by him, and lighted 
his pipe. 

“T’ve been trying for a job 
over there,” he said, indicating 
the Reef, ‘ but it’s no go.” 

“What do you know?” 

“Nothing; that’s what 
knocks me.” Wilmot had 
caught the slang of the Reef. 

* Booze much ?” 

“No, not much of a drinker, 
Can’t afford shilling drinks.” 

“‘Got the price of a drink on 
you?” 

How often had he heard that 
query since he had been loose 
in Johannesburg ! 

“Tt would just about run to 
a couple, and that’s all. Are 
you coming into Krugersdorp ?” 

“Yes, this afternoon. Come 
to my camp. Got a cart. 
Will drive you in. Plenty of 
time. Camp’s over there.” 

He indicated somewhere to 
the westward by a sweep of 
his pipe, which he did not 
remove fromhis mouth, “Get 
a move on. Must talk to some 
one.” 

Wilmot got up. It would 
suit his plan to get the man 
from his dangerous proximity 
to the cutting. He gota move 
on 


“You’re a Yorkshireman?” 
Wilmot hazarded as the man 
led the way along the slope at 
a quick pace. 
“ Fr’ Hool. 


Wilmot had once been to 


Know it?” 


Hull. He spread his super- 
ficial knowledge out, thinly but 
widely. 

Hartley cross-examined him 
as to persons and places, at 
first in a tone betokening grave 
suspicion, which he abandoned 
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on finding that Wilmot was 
acquainted with a Hull family 
mentioned incidentally. 

“Twenty-four years since I 
came across the sea water. 
Been in every hole in this in- 
fernal country,” he remarked 
by way of concluding the ex- 
amination. 

As they walked Hartley 
talked in his short staccato 
sentences, giving evidence of 
his extensive acquaintance with 
the country by narrating 
snatches from his experiences 
from Capetown to Bulawayo. 
He did not wait for any sign 
of assent or interest from his 
auditor, who was content to 
remain silent, for the rough- 
ness of the way required all his 
breath and attention. Hartley 


walked with the swinging ease 
of the experienced veld-louper, 
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and they had passed the Paarde- 
kraal monument and struck 
into the rough country north- 
west of Krugersdorp when 
Wilmot, who was beginning 
to tire, inquired how much 
farther they had to go. 

“Just over there,” was the 
answer, and Hartley resumed 
his discourse on the peculiarities 
of the Rand formation, while 
Wilmot struggled on ten yards 
behind, wondering what precise 
distance “just over there” 
might be. He had not yet 
learned that in the phraseology 
of the South African it means 
anything from half a mile to 
twenty. Fortunately it proved 
comparatively short measure, 
for a quarter of an hour later 
there came in sight the tents 
and signs of a prospector’s 
camp. 


CHAPTER II.—COMPASSING HIGH TREASON, 


Hartley led the way to a neat 
marquee tent. Wilmot sat on 
the stretcher-bed and glanced 
at the surroundings, which be- 
spoke the experienced veld- 
dweller; for amid much un- 
tidiness and disorder there 
were signs of comfort and 
what one used to camp - life 
would describe as a first-class 
outfit, in which utility and 
luxury were judiciously blended. 
The instruments of the sur- 
veyor, prospector, and mining 
engineer were in evidence on 
floor, bed, and the packing-case 
that did duty as combined cup- 
board and table. A valuable 
kaross of rare skins partly 
covered the ground, and 
another, equally good, was 


on the bed. The remains of a 
meal decently served, with an 
amplitude of plates and proper 
vessels, were on the table, and 
a dozen other details bespoke 
a degree of settled ease not 
common in tent-life. Wilmot 
said something complimentary 
on the matter. 

**You don’t take me for one 
of those frauds who call them- 
selves prospectors and live like 
Kafirs, do you?” his host 
snarled. 

By that token Wilmot knew 
him to be a prospector. Abuse 
and disparagement of each 
other are the hall-marks of 
the fraternity. Musicians and 
actors are a loving brother- 
hood in comparison. 
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While the visitor was rest- 
ing and making his observa- 
tions, the host was on hands 
and knees searching for some- 
thing beneath the bed, bags, 
boxes, and other impedimenta 
lying about the floor. After 
much grunting and cursing at 
certain wooden-headed Kafirs, 
Hartley got up, holding a 
whisky-bottle. He took it to 
the tent door and tried to 
gauge the quantity of liquor 
remaining by holding it to the 
light. 

“That Kafir’s been at it,” 
he said, after much shaking and 
peering at the opaque glass, 
“but there’s a tot left.” 

He rinsed out two tea-cups 
by pouring in cold tea from 
the enamelled pot, and fairly 
divided the liquor. It was one 
of those fiery brands which, 
masquerading behind a reput- 
able label, had done so much to 


keep down. over-population on 


the Gold Fields. Hartley took 
his at a gulp. Wilmot had 
not yet reached that stage 
at which a man can swallow 
Johannesburg whisky without 
wilting, and he was thankful 
when Hartley suddenly rushed 
from the tent armed with a 
sjambok, for it gave him an 
opportunity to get rid of his 
poison without offence. 

A succession of shrill yells, 
and oaths in broad Yorkshire, 
syncopated by the swish of the 
sjambok, supplied evidence that 
Hartley was rebuking a Kafir. 
The exercise lasted half a 
minute, when the wretched 
native broke away howling 
over the veld. 

Hartley came back puffing 


with exertion, and without a 
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word went to the packing-case 
cupboard and took out a whisky- 
bottle. He shook and examined 
it, remarking quietly, “He’s 
right; he hasn’t touched it. 
Got the wrong bottle.” 

Wilmot inferred that judg- 
ment had been given and 
execution levied on incomplete 
evidence. 

“Don’t matter. Owed him a 
licking for not rubbing down 
the horse yesterday,” was 
Hartley’s comment as he went 
outside and shouted in his 
thunderous bass. 

The victim of immatured in- 
ference came up limping. With 
one hand busy rubbing off the 
marks of the sjambok, and his 
fishy eyes fixed apprehensively 
on the big baas, he proceeded 
to clear the table and prepare 
a meal. 

Hartley meanwhile opened a 
huge portmanteau, dragged its 
varied contents out, and with- 
out a word put into Wilmot’s 
hand a roll of paper which re- 
solved itself into an illuminated 
address. 

It was a sample of early 
Rand art, represented by an 
elaborate and gaudy border, 
in which unknown or un- 
classified plants and flowers 
twined round strange objects 
intended to symbolise the ac- 
cessories and implements of the 
miners’ craft, from head-gear 
and stamp-battery to picks 
and shovels. Huge letters, al- 
most concealed in an entangle- 
ment of multi-coloured free- 
hand flourishes, set out that 
Richard Hartley, Esq., M.E., 
F.C.S., M.R.Geo.S., and Man- 
ager of the Golden Star Gold- 
Mining Company, Limited, had 
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been presented with that tes- 
timonial to the affection and 
regard with which he was 
held by the employees of the 
aforesaid company on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. 

Wilmot read it through care- 
fully, and duly expressed his 
admiration both for the art 
and the sentiment expressed. 

“Cost me sixty golden sover- 
eigns,” said Hartley, deliber- 
ately italicising and punctuat- 
ing each word. 

“Well, surely a good wife is 
worth it,” Wilmot remarked 
tentatively. He did not quite 
understand the allusion to the 
cost. He was under the im- 
pression that these things were 
paid for by the donors. 

“Good wife, eh? 
have her. Marriage 
came off.” 

Wilmot looked up interroga- 
tively. 

“Girl cleared with the wed- 
ding presents.” 

“You were well rid of her, 
then,” Wilmot suggested. 
Hartley turned on 

angrily. 

“Don’t you say a word 
against her. My fault. Cele- 
brated marriage toosoon. Got 
too full to be married. Girl 
wouldn’t wait. Never do it 
again. Keep that thing as 
warning. Stick it up some- 
where when I meet a woman 


Didn’t 
never 


him 


and feel like getting soft on 


her. Worth sixty golden sov- 
ereigns,eh? But never mind 
the girl, don’t want to taik 
about her; look at them, and 
see who I am.” 

He indicated the alphabetical 
procession of honorary initials 
after his name, and read them 
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out at full length with impress- 
ive unction— 

“Mining Engineer, Fellow of 
the Chemical Society, Member 
of the Rand Geological Society. 
How many of your bogus 
prospectors can show a lot like 
that?” he demanded. 

He was still on his knees 
rummaging the portmanteau. 
Presently he produced a flat 
parcel wrapped in much-creased 
newspaper which he unfastened 
carefully, and handed to Wilmot 
a photograph. 

“That’s the girl. Fine face, 
eh? Man, the loveliest woman 
God made! Look at her.” 

It was the photograph of a 
very ordinary, regular - faced 
young woman, in a daring 
stage costume. Wilmot’s ex- 
perienced eye recognised the 
chorus-girl genus at a glance, 
but with an energetic six-foot 
enthusiast demanding admira- 
tion, and capable of enforcing 
it, he deemed it wiser to ap- 
prove, and did. 

“You must know her,—Dolly 
Vavasour.” 

Wilmot said he feared he had 
not that good fortune. Hartley 
scowled, disappointed. 

“Londoner, aren’t you? 
Been to opera and music-halls, 
I suppose?” 

Wilmot assented. 

“Then you must know her. 
Great opera-singer and variety 
artiste.” 

Wilmot tried hard not to 
laugh outright at the incongru- 
ous juxtaposition of extremes. 
Hartley was too serious to 
laugh at, so Wilmot took refuge 
in the suggestion that the lady 
must have made her mark at 
the time he was absent on the 
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Continent. He repeated his 
expressions of admiration, hypo- 
critically discovering admirable 
traits of character in the very 
commonplace face, and a strik- 
ing—nay, a painful — resem- 
blance to a girl he once knew 
who—but that was past. 

This audacious dissembling 
proved an adroit stroke of 
diplomacy, for Wilmot soon 
discovered that he had touched 
a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of this big bluff admix- 
ture of shrewdness, simplicity, 
and vanity. Hartley gradually 
dropped his staccato sentences 
and talked freely, even fluently. 
Like most men whose lives are 
largely spent in solitude, he 
compensated for months of en- 
forced dumbness in the veld by 
opening the sluice- gates of 
talk in the presence of a sym- 
pathetic or tolerant listener, 
such as he now had. 

By the time the meal was 
finished, and the third tot of 
whisky poured out, Wilmot 
knew much of the history of 
his strangely made host, in- 
cluding the story, half-pathetic, 
half-humorous, of his infatua- 
tion for and betrayal by the 
fickle Dolly Vavasour. He had 
seen enough of the mining men, 
of whom Hartley was a type, 
to understand, if not appreciate, 
his brusqueness and freedom of 
speech, and his embarrassing 
unreticence on the most delicate 
and personal matters. To a 
guarded degree he reciprocated, 
for he felt an agreeable liking 
for this unconventional robust 
character,— the subtle, mag- 
netic influence that strong per- 
sonalities often exercise over 
less confident and assertive 
natures. Besides, there was 
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an even stronger reason,—an 
impelling desire to believe and 
confide in him. He had a 
secret, and no man ever carried 
one without feeling at times an 
acute yearning to share it with 
another. 

While Hartley ran garrul- 
ously on in his deep diapason, 
expanding details and emphas- 
ising the obvious, after the 
manner of the undisciplined 
talker, Wilmot was actively 
resolving his own _ position. 
He recognised fully that a 
secret such as his required a 
bold and experienced collabor- 
ateur to turn it to practical 
account. The same revolution 
of Fortune’s wheel which had 
discovered the material had 
apparently provided the hand 
to manipulate it in a man who 
knew the circumstances, the 
country, the possibilities, — in 
short, if he were to be trusted, 
Hartley was the ideal partner 
for a scheme such as was slowly 
shaping in Wilmot’s brain. 
He resolved to open out the 
matter cautiously. There was 
ample time before his train 
was due, so he watched and 
waited for an opening. 

It was long in coming, for 
Hartley’s tongue grew looser 
with successive tots, and the 
production from the _ port- 
manteau of a bundle of reports, 
letters, and other semi-official 
records of his past achieve- 
ments formed the text for a 
long narration of his successes 
as mine-manager, prospector, 
surveyor, and explorer, a nar- 
rative interminably extended 
by his inability to introduce 
the most casual name without 
giving the history of the person 
mentioned. Hartley, like most 
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prospectors, seemed to have 
been very unfortunate in the 
selection of his principals or 
partners, most of them finish- 
ing by getting the better of 
the bargain, or, alternately, 
preferring the advice of one of 
his rivals, and consequently 
ending in disaster. There is a 
monotonous similarity about 
the records of South African 
prospectors, 

By dint of careful steering 
Wilmot at last got the talk 
into a current easy to deflect 
into the direction that suited 
him, and boldly made the de- 
viation by asking Hartley if, 
among his numerous discoveries, 
—which appeared to comprise 
all the extensions of the Main 
Reef, and nine-tenths of the 
mineral deposits of South 


Africa, — he had ever come 
upon any traces of the missing 


arms of the Reformers. 

Hartley had not, but he knew 
a man who said he had. 

“Suppose a man found a 
quantity, and gave informa- 
tion to the Government, what 
would he be likely to get?” 
Wilmot asked. 

“Any amount of deferred 
promises from Pretoria, and 
a good hiding from every 
Britisher on the Rand,” was 
the prompt reply. 

Wilmot had not thought of 
this contingency, and the re- 
ward he had pictured abruptly 
faded, like many a flattering 
hope. 

“T know a man who has 
found a Maxim gun, but doesn’t 
know what to do with it.” 

His heart beat fast as he 
made the plunge. 

Hartley turned, alert and 
interested. 
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“Sure? or only a yarn?” 

“(Quite sure ; I’ve seen it.” 

Hartley looked searchingly 
at the speaker. 

“A goon? A Maxim goon?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Any cartridges?” 

“Yes.” He gave this assur- 
ance more in hope than belief. 

“What sort of man found 
it? Is he straight?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“ Are you in it?” 

“Yes,” 

Hartley put down his cup of 
whisky and, punching Wilmot’s 
shoulder by way of emphasis- 
ing his demand for serious at- 
tention, asked— 

“Do you think I’m straight?” 

“That is the impression I 
have formed of you.” 

“Yes or No. Speak out; no 
half measures.” 

“Yes; I am satisfied you 
are,” Wilmot answered, and he 
meant it. 

“Putit there then.” Hartley 
held out a great hand, and 
Wilmot put his into it. If 
there is character in a hearty 
grip, there could be no doubt 
about the honesty of Richard 
Hartley. 

“Tf your friend has found 
a Maxim goon,’—he italicised 
the verb,—‘“‘and let’s me come 
in with him and you, his for- 
tune’s made, your fortune, mine 
—all of us.” 

He got up and walked ex- 
citedly in and out of the tent, 
then gripped Wilmot by the 
shoulder— 

“Are you quite sure about 
it? Man, it’s such a big 
thing I can hardly believe 
it’s true.” 

“Quite. I am the man, 
and you are the only other 
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person so far as I know who 
is in it.” 

Hartley stared at Wilmot 
incredulously for several mo- 
ments without speaking, then 
he said, very gravely— 

“Before you tell me any 
more say whether you are 
ready to let me stand in, and 
to do what I advise. Mind, 
I tell you it’s a big thing, 
bigger than you can guess, and 
there’s big risk in my scheme, 
but there’s a certain fortune at 
the end of it. Now don’t give 
yourself away if you have any 
doubts about me.” He paused. 
“God, how I wish you knew 
me!” 

“I’m quite satisfied, and pre- 
pared to act as you advise,” 
said Wilmot, “so I am going 
to tell you the whole story of 
myself and my find.” 

And he did, keeping back no 
detail. 


Hartley listened patiently, 
rarely interrupting. At the 
end of the narrative he grasped 
Wilmot’s hand. 

“Stand by me, and I’ll stand 


by you,” he said earnestly. 
“It’s my turn to talk now. I 
know where I can sell that 
goon for a half-pint measure 
full of diamonds— Kimberley 
stones, all of the best, twenty 
thousand pounds’ worth if a 
penny. But I won’t deceive 
you; it’s a touch-and-go busi- 
ness, It’s goon-running. Do 
you know what that means ?” 

“Something serious, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Well, if ten years in jail is 
serious, it is that; but so is a 
fortune of ten thousand apiece 
serious.” 

Hartley filled up his pipe 
and settled himself to tell his 
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plans for the winning of that 
fortune. It was a long discur- 
sive narrative, as his recitals 
always were, except when he 
was firing off staccato sentences 
to make conversation. Reduced 
to what Hartley would call a 
parcel for handling, his story 
was this :— 

A few years before, he had 
been in the north-east corner 
of the Transvaal, a remote and 
little-known district over which 
a remarkable chief named 
Magato held undisputed sway, 
the sole unconquered and in- 
dependent native ruler within 
the geographical boundaries of 
Boerdom. He had always and 
successfully defied the authority 
claimed by the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment, and had kept his 
territory free from the intrusion 
of the emissaries of progress in 
the shape of prospectors, con- 
cession - hunters, missionaries, 
and rum. Although a recluse 
in his native fastnesses, he had 
not been ignorant of what was 
going on among neighbouring 
tribes, and he realised to the 
full the precept handed down 
to him by his father, “ When 
white man comes, black man 
goes,” and he had resolved 
that, if effort could prevent it, 
the eating up of his people by the 
whites should not happen dur- 
ing his life. Nature had helped 
him to preserve his isolation 
wondrously. Many years ago 
a small settlement of Transvaal 
Boers, who got a lodgment in 
the country, were wiped out by 
the malarial fever that haunts 
the low-lying ground on the 
borders of the Limpopo, and 
the story had passed into a 
tradition of terror. Not a 
Boer was seen in the country 
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for forty years. Then the 
reports of a stray wanderer, 
that the Magatese were 
numerous as the sands of the 
sea and rich in flocks and 
herds, tempted the Pretoria 
Government to send a small 
expedition to collect the arrears 
of hut-tax which had never 
yet been paid. “Slim” Piet 
Joubert was intrusted with the 
mission. 

“Are you Paul Kruger?” 
demanded Magaio. 

The general explained that 
he was but a sort of headman 
to that potentate. 

“Go back,” said the chief. 
“Tell Paul Kruger I do not 
have dealings with indunas. 
If he wishes to talk to me, let 
him come himself.” 

From that day Magato was 
left in undisturbed possession 
of his beautiful country, fenced 
by the fever-haunted Limpopo, 
the inhospitable mountains of 
the Murchison Range, and the 
terror inspired by a truculent 
chief who had the courage of 
his convictions, and had not 
hesitated to tie up to his own 
waggon and flog a trader who 
foolishly ventured into the for- 
bidden land with a load of 
liquor. 

But despite precautions, now 
and then a bold Boer would 
look on the fruitful land from 
a distance and return, like the 
spies of Joshua, with glowing 
reports to his countrymen, with 
the result that tentative efforts 
were made by adventurous 
Europeans to get a footing in 
the region. Early in the chap- 
ter Magato had granted leave 
to two or three desirables to 
establish stores for the benefit 
of the natives, and they enjoyed 





and grew rich on a monopoly 
that was the envy of every 
trader in South Africa. Their 
visits to civilisation were few, 
one of them, the richest and 
most influential, not having 
left his place for a quarter of 
a century. Hartley had gone 
up as the protégé of this favour- 
ite of royalty, and during a 
stay of several weeks had learned 
something that had inspired his 
dreams ever since. 

‘“‘He was hungering for a 
machine-gun when I was there,” 
said Hartley. ‘He had begun 
to get fearful through the at- 
tempts of white men to force 
themselves on him, and he knew 
that sooner or later he would 
have to defend his country 
against the Boers. He had 
tried to get a gun up through 


(his traders ; but they have been 


so long away from white men 
that they didn’t know how to 
set to work. I hear his son 
’Mpefu, who is chief now, is 
quite as keen on getting a 
machine-gun, and is prepared 
to give a calabash of diamonds 
for one.” 

“Where do the stones come 
from?” Wilmot inquired. 

“Not from the country, but 
from Kimberley. Many of his 
Kafirs go to the mines to work, 
and when they return they 
often make the chief a present 
of a stolen diamond. Most of 
these Kafir chiefs have thou- 
sands of stones got in this 
way, and all South Africans 
know it, and have their eyes 
on them; but these Kafirs are 
no fools—they know the value 
of the stones as well as we do, 
and, what is more, they know 
how to take care of them.” 
Hartley went on to explain 
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that as soon as he had verified 
the exact nature of Wilmot’s 
discovery he would despatch a 
messenger to ’Mpefu, now the 
reigning chief, and find out if 
the ambition of the dead chief 
was his. He had no doubt what 
the answer would be; the only 
difficulty was the delivery of 
the gun. 

“And now you know all 
about the market for the goods, 
let us see the samples,” said he ; 
and they arranged to visit the 
cutting as soon as the Kafirs of 
the camp were asleep. 

“We shall have to do our 
own work,” he explained, “ for 
this secret is too important to 
trust to a nigger.” 

It was ten o'clock before 
Hartley deemed it safe to 
collect the few tools necessary 
and leave the camp. 

Half an hour later they stood 
in the cutting with a Maxim 
gun and twenty boxes of 
ammunition gladdening their 
eyes. 

“T can read this business like 
a book,” said Hartley, when he 
had exhausted his vocabulary 
of expressions of delight. ‘This 
goon has been found where 
it was first hidden, which I 
reckon was somewhere on the 
East Rand, and has_ been 
brought here by the finder. 
That means we are not alone 
in this secret. A thing like 
this is not likely to be left long 
unguarded. The chances are 
that some one over in the Dorp 
yonder is keeping an eye on 
this spot, so we must be sharp 
and get the lot away to my 
camp. There are a dozen 
ready-made cuttings there 
where we can hide it safely.” 
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The gun itself was no great 
weight, but the ammunition, 
which Hartley estimated at a 
hundred thousand rounds, was 
a formidable load, and would 
require several journeys of the 
cart. Wilmot was left in 
charge of the treasure while 
his companion returned to 
camp for the means of trans- 
port. He killed the long 
waiting by replacing the can- 
vas covering on the gun. Who- 
ever had originally done the 
work knew his business. The 
metal work had been well 
oiled and covered with some 
preservative, and the various 
parts carefully marked and 
numbered for refitting, and 
arranged in parcels of a con- 
venient size for handling. The 
cartridges were contained in 
twenty stout boxes about 
eighteen inches square, and 
each required the strength of 
two men to lift, the whole find 
weighing little short of two 
tons, which would have to be re- 
moved in small loads by a one- 
horse cart over the roadless 
rugged veld. 

Wilmot’s jubilation cooled as 
he realised the magnitude of 
the task that had to be per- 
formed in a space of time that 
was dangerously brief, for the 
night was short and Kafir eye- 
sight long. 

The silence and solitude ex- 
cited his nerves, and imagina- 
tion magnified the gentle 
whispering of the wind into the 
swish of footsteps in the long 
grass. He went outside and 
peered through the darkness, 
but saw only the feeble glow in 
the atmosphere from the electric 
lights of the mines, and heard 
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the sullen rumble of the never- 
ceasing battery stamps two 
miles away, like the moan of 
sea waves on a shingly shore. 
A long weary hour passed be- 
fore he heard the welcome 
sound of wheels in the distance. 
Hartley arrived with the cart, 
and the work of loading up 
began. 

The eastern horizon had 
turned amber before the fourth 
and last load was on its way to 
camp, and an early Kafir or 
two were driving in cattle from 
their grazing- ground near the 
Dorp when the cart with its 
illicit load was climbing the 
ridge that hid its goal. 

Once on his own ground, 
Hartley showed none of the 
perturbation that he had 


manifested during the pro- 
gress of the transportation. 
He called up his Kafirs to help 
to bury the cases in a cutting, 


explaining that dynamite was 
dangerous after sunrise, and 
that deep burial was the only 
safeguard against explosion—an 
explanation amply sufficing to 
account for the night’s work, 
for the natives’ terror of dyna- 
mite is universal among all 
who had worked on mines. 

A few hours’ sleep and a late 
breakfast, augmented by a 
bottle of whisky procured from 
the Dorp, fitted both men for a 
quiet discussion of the plan 
of campaign, that, when put 
into operation, was to alter 
the course of their lives. 
Hartley had all the details 
ready, much to the surprise of 
Wilmot, for he was not aware 
that the running of a gun had 
for years been one of the 
schemes that occupied the 
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imaginative periods of his 
partner’s dreams, or that he 
had long been prepared with 
every necessary save the gun. 
The materialising of that had, 
in truth, come much more as a 
pleasure than a surprise, as is 
generally true of such cheerful 
optimists ashe. It is an article 
of their faith that fortune must 
come soon or late; the manner 
and form of its coming interests 
them but little. 

He then settled down to the 
consideration of ways and 
means with business-like ad- 
dress. 

“This business, like every 
other, needs money to start 
it,” said Hartley. “I have 
figured it out that by the time 
we start our trek northwards 
we shall have to handle at 
least a couple of hundred 
pounds. You have nothing; I 
have very little more than you. 
I shall be on this job about 
eight weeks longer, and if I 
am lucky and good, and keep 
away from the Dorp, I shall 
leave with about a hundred 
pounds. In the meantime I 
shall find you a job, so that if 
you don’t save anything you 
won't have to live on our 
capital. By the end of three 
months something is certain to 
have turned up, for I can see 
my luck is in.” 

“What do you mean by our 
capital?” Wilmot asked. “I 
have nothing.” 

* Aren’t we partners?” Hart- 
ley demanded. “What I may 
have is as much yours now as 
mine. Haven’t you found the 
goon? That’s your part of 
the contract; mine is to get it 
to where it will do the most 
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good. I don’t suppose you are 
likely to earn a couple of 
hundred pounds before the 
rust has swallowed the brass. 
You’re not built of money- 
making stuff; I know ’em.” 

Wilmot yielded to the per- 
suasions of his partner, and 
stayed with him for three or 
four days. 

“You may as well see the 
best side of me while I’m wear- 
ing it,” said Hartley. “Next 
time I may be running amok, 
and you'd be sorry you trusted 
me. But I don’t think I shall. 
A thing like this keeps a man 
upright. Wish I had a sweet- 
heart now. No, I don’t; I 
should be running over to her 
and talking. Never tell your 
schemes to a woman, Wilmot. 
You look such a fool when they 
miss.” 

During the few days’ com- 
panionship Wilmot studied his 
partner closely, for he had 
much of that penetrative eye 
for character that is supposed 
to be the special attribute of 
refined and sensitive natures. 
He found nothing that did not 
confirm his first-formed im- 
pression that in Dick Hartley 
he had met a man in every 
sense of the word, whose rugged 
virtues far outweighed the one 
vice too common in his class 
to be stigmatised or too seri- 
ously condemned. That Hart- 
ley was far his own superior in 
that worldly knowledge, acu- 
men, and pushfulness that 
make for success in an elemen- 
tary community such as the 
Rand Wilmot was convinced. 
The dogmatic assertiveness and 
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impatience of contradiction 
which were the man’s most 
pronounced characteristics 
often outraged his friend’s 
more refined notions of con- 
ducting a controversy, but he 
readily forgave this. Wilmot 
had learnt very early in his 
Johannesburg experience that 
sensitiveness was a troublesome 
and useless exotic to cultivate 
in a country where the graces 
of life are regarded as evidences 
of effeminacy ; so he submitted 
philosophically to have his 
most tender spots abraded by 
the brutal but honest criticisms 
of hisrough companion. After 
all, the ordeal was not so very 
trying. 

Hartley was one of those 
fortunate men who had the 
knack of saying offensive things 
inoffensively, therefore Wilmot 
made no pretence of being 
hurt when, on the eve of his 
departure for Johannesburg, 
his partner counted out nine 
pounds and curtly ordered him 
to put them into his pocket and 
be careful how he spent them. 

“That’s exactly half of all I 
have,” he said. ‘By the time 
that’s gone I shall have put 
you in the way of earning 
something for yourself.” 

He drove Wilmot to Krugers- 
dorp and saw him off at the 
station; then pulled up at his 
pet canteen, “just to drink 
luck to the goon.” 

The horse and cart were 
found at daybreak anchored in 
a garden fence, while the owner 
slept stertorously but soundly 
in the porch of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUNJAB FRONTIER RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.LE. 


On the North-West Frontier 
of India the old order has of 
recent years changed, giving 
place to a new, and, let us 
hope, better, state of govern- 
ment, both civil and military. 
For not only has a new province 
been carved out of the old 
Punjab, but the year 1903, or 
perhaps more correctly the 
financial year 1902-3, saw the 
last of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, or, as it was originally 
called, the Punjab Irregular 
Force, or briefly the P.F.F. 
For more than fifty years it 
had guarded our border, doing 
in that time more hard march- 
ing and fighting than probably 
any body of troops in the world 
in a like period. As an ad- 
ministrative unit it has now 
ceased to exist. On the 31st 
March 1903 it expired, and its 
obsequies were celebrated at 
Abbottabad, the old head- 
quarters, by a dinner in the 
Gurkha mess, where, amid much 
good fellowship and singing of 
“Auld lang syne,” hopes were 
expressed of a speedy resur- 
rection. 

The Force had lived an event- 
ful life of more than half a 
century, but recently signs were 
not wanting that its continu- 
ance was more or less an 
anachronism. Other regiments 
had come to the frontier, and 
the border-line itself had ex- 
tended far beyond the limits 
for which the Force was 
organised. Not only its officers 


but its rank and file had gone 
to continue their active career 
in other parts of the world ; and 
in West and Central Africa, in 
Uganda and other similar 
places, men of the P.F.F. regi- 
ments had earned distinc- 
tion, and had brought back 
to their homes in the Punjab 
or Tirah hard-earned rupees 
and stories of wild outlandish 
places. Then in the China 
campaign of 1900 two of the 
infantry battalions of the 
Force had gone with the allied 
armies, and another battalion 
had gone to Somaliland, thus 
showing that the military 
authorities intended the Force 
to be no longer local but Im- 
perial in the broadest sense of 
the word. 

The Punjab Frontier Force 
consisted at first of five regi- 
ments of cavalry, the Corps of 
Guides, the Sind Camel Corps, 
five regiments of infantry, three 
field and two garrison batteries, 
and two companies of sappers. 
Latterly it consisted of four 
cavalry regiments, the Corps 
of Guides (cavalry and in- 
fantry), ten battalions of 
infantry, four mountain bat- 
teries, and one garrison battery. 
The successive generals who 
have held the much - coveted 
command of this splendid body 
have been, as a rule, men of 
early frontier experience, and 
the list of their names com- 
prises some of the best and 
most celebrated of our Indian 
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warriors. The last of them was 
Sir Charles Egerton. 

From Abbottabad—beautiful 
Abbottabad — the glory has 
now departed. It is indeed a 
larger station than it used to 
be, for there are now three 
battalions and three mountain 
batteries where formerly two 
battalions and one battery used 
to be, and there are also the re- 
mains of the hutted camp, which 
in 1902 was the temporary 
abode of some 1200 Boers. It 
may here be remarked in pass- 
ing that brother Boer, infinitely 
astonished at his surroundings, 
and wondering where on earth 
he was, in a valley surrounded 
by pine-clad hills and a distant 
vista of the snowy range, was 
very well pleased with the place. 
One, at least, volunteered to en- 
list in the 5th Gurkhas! Sev- 
eral others would gladly have 
enlisted in British regiments, 
They were all a decent quiet 
lot of men and boys—some old, 
some very juvenile—and they 
gave very little trouble. 

But Abbottabad, nestling in 
gardens, with rose-hedges and 
fruit-orchards, and the spire of 
its pretty church rising from 
among the trees in a way that 
recalls the old country, is now 
no longer the headquarters, as 
formerly, of a general and his 
staff. It is merely one of several 
stations of the Peshawar dis- 
trict, and not by any means the 
most important thereof. It 
may be that, being situated on 
the easiest route to Kashmir, it 
may recover importance when 
the much-talked-of railway 
passes that way (if it does take 
that route and not one of the 
others), but as the headquarters 
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of the Force Abbottabad no 
longer exists. 

The “Piffers” were once a 
civil force—z.e., they were not 
under the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, but were subject to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, whose responsibility 
extended to the borders of 
Afghanistan, and who was 
given’ this military force to 
preserve order. Consequently 
some at least of the P.F.F. 
regiments gave emphasis to 
their connection with the civil 
power by appearing in uniform 
less frequently than it is custom- 
ary even for English officers to 
do. They dined at mess in 
plain clothes. However, when 
in 1886 the force ceased to be 
under the jurisdiction of the 
civil government, the outward 
signs of civil connection disap- 
peared, and under the rule of 
Sir Charles MacGregor they 
conformed to the custom pre- 
vailing in other parts of the 
army. 

Most of the regiments have . 
now been renumbered with the 
new numbers which have been 
recently given to the Indian 
army, retaining, however, the 
words “Frontier Force” in 
their new titles, to remind them 
of the past history. Though it 
must be admitted that this re- 
numbering was absolutely neces- 
sary, one cannot help regret- 
ting the change from the old 
familiar titles. Who, for in- 
stance, would recognise in the 
“58th Vaughan’s Rifles” the 
old regiment we knew as the 
“Sth P. I”? Yet similar 
changes have occurred in Brit- 
ish regiments, and the fame— 
to take one instance out of 
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many—of the “Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers” at Talana and the 
Tugela has not been less than 
that of the same corps when 
it was the “1st Madras Euro- 

ans” under Neill at Lucknow. 

In the dark days of December 
1879, when we were fighting 
with our backs to the wall at 
Sherpur outside of Kabul, 7000 
of the British army under Sir 
F. Roberts against 50,000 
Afghans under Mohammad 
Jan, there was one splendid 
brigade of infantry under Sir 
Thomas Baker, composed of 
the old 72nd Highlanders and 
three Piffer battalions—the 3rd 
Sikhs, the 5th P. L, and the 
5th Gurkhas. Among these 
the 5th P. I. was second to 
none. I remember in _par- 
ticular one Pathan native 


officer in that regiment who 
was just the embodiment of 


what a frontier fighting man 
should be. Cool and resource- 
ful under fire, skilled in all 
manner of minor tactical op- 
erations, he combined all the 
élan of the Pathan soldier 
with the caution of a good 
leader. There was a lot of 
pick -and-shovel work to be 
done; and when on such occa- 
sions the bullets came sing- 
ing past, and the men were 
tempted to lay down their 
tools and take to their rifles, 
he kept them steadily at their 
work, making jocose and sar- 
castic comments on the in- 
different shooting of the foe, 
and apostrophising their near- 
est relations in uncompliment- 
ary terms. He was a most 
excellent warrior, and yet the 
adjutant said that in time of 
peace he was a source of much 
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vexation and trial. If a gen- 
eral inspected the regiment in 
those days of countermarch- 
ing and steady wheeling, this 
native officer would be sure to 
make some hideous mistake at 
drill and bring discredit on 
himself and those he com- 
manded. This was the more 
extraordinary in that, as a 
rule, a Pathan takes to drill 
as a duck to water. 

This officer, however, dis- 
played somewhat  conspicu- 
ously what was a character- 
istic feature always of the 
P.F.F.—ie., a recognition of 
the essentials of soldiering and 
a comparative disregard of the 
adjuncts of pomp and display, 
to which more importance was 
attached in those days than 
it is now. The 5th P. I. was 
at that time commanded by 
Colonel (afterwards Major- 
General Sir John) M‘Queen, 
whose name will long be re- 
membered on the frontier as 
one of the ablest soldiers who 
ever commanded the Force; 
and it is no disparagement 
to the many other excellent 
soldiers who in those days 
were in the 5th P. I. to say 
that it was due to his per- 
sonality that the regiment was 
then in such an admirable 
state. One instance of his 
disregard for mere parade and 
display may here be quoted, 
as it indicates the character 
of the man. On the march 
back from Kabul in August 
1880 under Sir Donald Stewart 
the weather was fearfully hot, 
and as the entire army had to 
march along one road, which 
wound in and out of the steep 
hillsides, it frequently happened 
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that some of the troops were 
under arms from early dawn 
till sunset. It was still the 
period of pipeclay and polish, 
and many a gallant soldier 
would have scorned to appear 
on duty in anything but his 
correct dress and accoutre- 
ments. ‘Blue, sir,” said a 
well-known cavalry colonel, 
“blue is the colour of the uni- 
form her Majesty has been 
pleased to approve of for the 
regiment, and blue is the colour 
we intend to fight in.” No 
doubt it was magnificent, but 
it was not war. However, Sir 
John M‘Queen was not the man 
to make any mistakes about 
the real business in hand. He 
rode, not a superb charger that 
would be useless on rough 
ground, but a small pony that 
could scramble over rocks like 
a goat, and he carried a white 
umbrella. Thus he supervised 
his necessarily straggling com- 
mand in a way that combined 
efficiency with comfort. Neither 
the pony nor the umbrella was 
according to sealed pattern, but 
they implied common-sense. 

A curious incident occurred 
one day when we were on rear- 
guard somewhere near Jag- 
dalak. The rearguard con- 
sisted of a squadron of the 2nd 
P. C. under Major Lance—a 
singularly appropriate name, by 
the way, for a cavalry leader— 
and half of the 5th P.I. We 
came to a clear running stream, 
at the sight of which the horses 
stretched out their necks and 
began to whinny. When they 
came up to the water, however, 
not one of them would drink. 
The soldiers, and officers too, 
drank copiously. Some one, 
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more wise than his fellows, 
struck by the refusal of the 
horses, reconnoitred the stream, 
and found, round a bend some 
little distance up, the carcass 
of a camel in the water. Evi- 
dently the taint thereof had 
been recognised by the horses, 
though not detected by the 
men. 

To hark back to the present 
day, and to the new titles of 
the Force. There are only two 
of the old regiments that re- 
tain their old designations— 
viz., the 5th Gurkhas and the 
Guides. The former, whose 
permanent headquarters are 
still at Abbottabad, have al- 
ways had for their special 
share of frontier defence the 
mountainous region running 
into the heart of the Hima- 
layas, along the pine-clad 
ridges of the Black Mountain, 
and far to the north along the 
spurs of the Khagan valley. 

The Guides, with their head- 
quarters at Mardan, have 
guarded the frontier from 
Abazai, where the Swat river 
issues from a dark gorge into 
the plains of the Peshawar 
valley, along the foot of the 
hills below the Malakand and 
Shahkot and Ambela passes, 
to the point where the Indus, 
after its long and devious 
course in the Himalayas, de- 
bouches at last into the plains. 

A classic region indeed is 
this, for out of it in ancient 
times issued some portion of 
the army of Alexander of 
Macedon. In modern times 
hardly a pass or mountain 
path exists that has not been 
the scene of hard fighting and 
deeds of daring on the part of 
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the Guides. But not only in 
that region alone has that 
famous corps built up_ its 
splendid record. In Delhi in 
1857, in Afghanistan in 1878- 
80, in Swat and Dir in 1895-97, 
the Guides have sustained again 
and again their brilliant reput- 
ation. 

In the Ambela campaign of 
1863 many were the deeds of 
the heroes. It was long before 
my time, but I was at one time 
on the staff of General Sir 
James Browne (familiarly and 
colloquially known along the 
frontier by his sobriquet of 
“The Buster’), and many were 
the excellent yarns he used to 
spin of that campaign. It was 
then still the days of muzzle- 
loaders and short ranges, and 
there was much hand-to-hand 
fighting such as one rarely 
hears of now. One of Browne’s 
fellow-subalterns was Blair, 
who still survives, cheery and 
jolly, though, alas! he is blind. 
These two young sappers were 
so much to the fore in all ad- 
venturous deeds that the general 
in command was obliged offici- 
ally to remind them that “they 
were engineers and not gladi- 
ators”! . 

“ Buster” Browne had a most 
rich and sonorous voice, and he 
was a most excellent mimic. It 
so happened that there was 
with the enemy an old mullah, 
who was in the habit of calling 
the faithful to pray at the 
customary hour of dawn, rolling 
out in rich tones the azdn or 
call to prayer. Browne used 
to imitate him from the British 
pickets at such unseemly times 
and seasons that, the slumbers 
of the foe being unduly dis- 
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turbed, the exasperated mullah 
sent him a challenge to single 
combat, & la David and Goliath. 
Although it was out of the 
question, Browne had his 
opportunity a short time after- 
wards on an opponent of 
younger years and therefore 
more worthy of his steel. In 
one of the fights Browne came 
across a little Gurkha, wounded 
in the leg, who was pivoting 
round on his wounded limb, 
keeping at bay with his fixed 
bayonet a Pathan assailant 
who was trying to despatch 
him with his long murderous 
knife. Browne smote _ the 
Pathan on the head; but his 
sword, albeit a Wilkinson blade, 
broke off near the hilt, either 
from having struck something 
metallic in the head-gear of the 
other or because the head was 
unusually hard. Then they 
grappled with each other. The 
Pathan got his knife through 
Browne’s arm, and he bore the 
scars of it to his grave. But, 
being a man of herculean 
strength, he hammered the 
Pathan so severely with his 
fists that he soon left him hors 
de combat, to the joy of the 
rescued Gurkha. Messrs Wil- 
kinson presented Browne with 
a new sword. 

Mardan, which lies some 
thirty miles from the Ambela 
Pass, was in the pre-Afghan 
war days a veritable oasis in 
a dreary sterile plain. To-day 
that plain is a smiling garden, 
covered in spring and autumn 
with the kindly fruits of the 
earth, thanks to the life-giving 
waters of the Swat Canal, 
which now irrigates the whole 
plain between Abazai, forty-five 
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miles off, and Mardan. To-day 
one may ride along shady roads 
the whole way, with rippling 
water reflecting the green foli- 
age; but twenty-five years ago 
there was nothing but a bare 
plain, and one tree, which in 
forlorn solitude made the pre- 
vailing desolation the more 
emphatic. Mardan, however, 
always had some fertility, due 
to the presence of a small 
stream, the Kalpani, on the 
banks of which the beautiful 
garden of the Guides’ mess is 
situated. - 

That garden, with its racquet- 
court and swimming-bath, its 
shady walks and its lovely 
flowers, is the same as of old. 
How many pleasant recollec- 
tions does it not recall! The 
musical drone of the Persian 
wheel, the plash of the water 
from its tiny buckets, mix with 
the cheery voices of active 
young Englishmen, swimming 
and splashing in the bath. 
Pleasant indeed were the 
gatherings there in the early 
hot-weather mornings, where 
after a glorious swim there was 
chota haziri under the shade of 
a summer-house close by, where 
everybody in the place gathered 
before the heat of the day drove 
each to his own abode. Pleas- 
ant, too, were the meetings 
there in the evenings after polo 
or racquets, before we all met 
at dinner in the mess-house, a 
mess which is adorned not only 
by many trophies of the chase 
from all parts of India, from 
the Pamirs to the extreme 
south, but also with a most 
beautiful and unique collection 
of sculptures some two thousand 
years old, found in the neigh- 
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bourhood. These sculptures, 
which attest the influence of 
the Greek art introduced by 
Alexander, are from old Budd- 
hist cities and monasteries, the 
remains of which are scattered 
all over the adjacent country, 
and extend far into Swat and 
Buner. 

The two junior subalterns of 
the Guides at that time were 
Walter Hamilton and Harry 
Hughes, both tall and athletic 
men, admirable horsemen, and 
charming companions. Both 
were cut off in the flower of 
their youth. Hughes, who was 
transferred later to the Central 
India Horse, was killed riding 
a steeplechase at Mhow, to the 
infinite sorrow of all who knew 
him. Hamilton met his end 
at Kabul, fighting like the 
gallant hero he was. 

We used on Friday evenings 
always to have polo. It was 
not always possible to get up a 
team of officers—indeed so few 
was the number of sahibs that 
a game without some of the 
natives was an exception—so 
we generally had one or two of 
the native officers or troopers 
playing on either side. They 
seldom had as good ponies as 
we had, even in those days of 
cheap polo- ponies; but what 
they lacked in horse-fiesh they 
made up in wonderful skill. I 
remember in particular one 
duffadar (sergeant of cavalry), 
Jowala Singh, whose graceful 
horsemanship and admirable 
play came to my mind last 
year when seeing the inimit- 
able display of polo at the 
Delhi Durbar. 

Hughes was one of the best 
polo- players on the frontier 
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then, and he played with judg- 
ment as well as skill. Hamilton, 
however, though a most intrepid 
and daring rider, was by no 
means a safe player. On one 
occasion when Hughes had the 
ball and was tearing along to- 
wards the adversary’s goal, 
Hamilton, who was playing 
back on the other side, crossed 
him so close that Hughes, quite 
unable to turn or pull up, struck 
his pony just behind the saddle, 
sent the animal rolling over like 
a rabbit, and the rider flying 
through the air, landing with a 
crash some distance off. We 
were off our ponies in a moment, 
expecting to find some serious 
damage, and were much re- 
lieved to find the fallen man 
unhurt, but very indignant at 
being knocked over! 

Another brilliant player was 
Wigram Battye, one of the 
famous trio of brothers who 
served in the Guides and were 
all at various times killed in 
action. Wigram was a “very 
perfect knight,” so genial, so 
lovable, so chivalrous. He was 
a man of not more than average 
height, with a singularly well- 
knit active figure, and a kind 
handsome face that attracted 
confidence from all who knew 
him, for it reflected the brave 
honourable soul that dwelt 
within. He fell at the battle of 
Fattehabad in Afghanistan in 
April 1879, one of the many 
fights that we had in that cam- 
paign, not against regular 
troops of the Afghan army, but 
against a rising of a more or 
less independent tribe. Battye 
was ordered to charge with his 
squadron a mass of these tribes- 
men. Conspicuous in front of 
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his men, his horse was first shot 
under him, and as he rose from 
the ground a bullet struck him 
and he fell. Utterly dismayed 
at the loss of their beloved 
leader, his men pulled up with 
the wailing cry of the Sikhs. 
But Walter Hamilton, Battye’s 
subaltern, pulled them together 
at once and hurled himself on 
the foe with fiery energy. Old 
men in the regiment to-day tell 
of the many men “ Hamilteen 
sahib” slew with his strong 
right arm, and how utterly 
routed the mass of the enemy 
were in the wild pursuit that 
followed. Then the Sikhs went 
back to where Battye lay, and 
they carried him in on their 
lances, sobbing like children, to 
Jellalabad, twenty miles distant. 
He was buried there tempor- 
arily, beside poor Harford of 
the 10th Hussars and the forty- 
eight men of his squadron who. 
were drowned at that fatal ford 
below Jellalabad. When the 
army evacuated Afghanistan 
in June, two months later, it 
was decided to send Battye’s 
body down the Kabul river on 
a raft for burial at Mardan. 
It went off with an escort of 
the Guides, through the gorges 
where the river forces its way 
in the rough mountain country 
to the north of the Khyber, 
past Dakka and Lalpura, and 
the whirlpools of the Mullagori 
country—a terra incognita to us 
then. It did not pass through 
unmolested. The Mohmands 
fired on the raft, killed some of 
the escort, and sent at least one 
bullet through the coffin. It 
was a weird funeral. 
Kighteen years after he was 
laid to rest in the little ceme- 
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tery at Mardan, his brother 
Fred was laid beside him, killed 
at the head of the regiment, 
fighting in the Panjkora valley. 
Near them lies brave Bertie 
Hutchinson, “the gentle giant,” 
as we used to call him, for he 
was as gentle and modest as any 
woman, though agiant n stature 
and a most gallant soldier. He 
was mortally wounded in a fight 
near the Ambela Pass in Janu- 
ary 1886, and brought in to 
Rustam, some twenty miles 
from Mardan, to breathe his 
last. 

Hamilton did not long survive 
his squadron leader. He was 
selected to command the escort 
that accompanied Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, the British envoy, 
to Kabul in July 1879, and 
they reached their destination 
early in August. What hap- 
pened is, of course, a matter 
of history. Hamilton’s end 
was described to me by an 
eyewitness somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Afghans came again 
and again to the gates of the 
Residency, but Hamilteen sahib 
and the Guides drove them 
back like chaff. Then they 
got a gun up to the upper Bala 
Hissar. Hamilteen sahib, and 
Jemadar Jiwan Singh, and a 
few of the men charged out of 
the gates and drove away the 
gunners. This they did two 
or three times, but they could 
neither remove the gun nor 
damage it; so the Afghans 
came back again. At last one 
man saw that he might hide 
behind the gate of the Residency 
when they threw it open to 
rush on the gun, for he wanted 
to kill Hamilteen sahib, who 
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was always the first to go out 
and the last to go back. And 
when Hamilteen sahib was 
going back after having driven 
back the gunners, this man 
sprang from behind the gate 
and stabbed him in the back. 
And Hamilteen sahib fell, half 
his body being inside the gate. 
And Jemadar Jiwan Singh 
lifted him in. But after that 
there were no more charges, for 
the men would follow Hamilteen 
sahib and noone else. Jemadar 
Jiwan Singh was a brave man, 
and he was the last to be killed ; 
but Hamilteen sahib was the 
leader, and he was a great 
bahadur.” 

In the Royal Academy of 
1881 there was, just at the 
entrance, a splendid statue of 
Hamilton fighting at the last. 
Excellent as the likeness was, 
representing his athletic figure 
and his handsome face, it was 
evidently done from a _ photo- 
graph taken some time before, 
for it seemed to me to lack the 
lines of strength and decision 
which latterly marked his 
features. 

All this happened late in the 
afternoon of the 3rd September. 
On the 5th the news had 
reached Mardan bazaar. I was 
at the time at Abazai, and on 
the 6th a letter came to us, 
dated 5th, from the assistant- 
commissioner at Mardan, say- 
ing, “There are ugly rumours 
here of a disaster to the Guides 
at Kabul. There may be noth- 
ing in it, but one can’t help 
feeling anxious.”’ 

Now Mardan is upwards of 
200 miles from Kabul, and 
there was neither telegraph, 
railway, nor even a good road 
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in the intervening country. 
How did the news travel? 
That news does spread in ori- 
ental lands with wonderful 
rapidity is a very well-known 
fact, though the medium of 
conveyance is not at all certain. 
I remember we heard the news 
of Maiwand at Kabul in July 
1880 in somewhat similar 
fashion, though I cannot now 
recollect the details. The only 
way one can account for the 
rapid transmission of news is 
that inall mountainouscountries 
the human voice can be heard 
often for great distances across 
valleys, and the natives have 
learnt the art of sc pitching 
their voices as to be able to 
send intelligible messages from 
one village to another. I have 
frequently noticed that in situ- 
ations where apparently no 
human being was within miles, 
when I wanted to find out some- 
thing about my camp or horses, 
&c., one of my escort very 
speedily brought the informa- 
tion by climbing to the top of 
the nearest hill, and, appar- 
ently, addressing the surround- 
ing solitude. A system of com- 
munication of this sort makes 
the secret advance of troops 
almost impossible. 

The authentic news of the 
Kabul massacre did not reach 
Abazai till the 10th—so many 
days after the receipt of the 
rumour that one began to hope 
that it was unfounded. A few 
days afterwards I received the 
welcome orders to go again on 
the war-path, and long before 
the end of that month I had 
started to join the force under 
Lord Roberts at the head of the 
Kurram valley. 
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Nowadays one would be able 
to travel to the Peiwar Kotal 
from Peshawar in two or three 
days. There is a broad road 
over the Kohat Pass, over 
which one can drive in four 
hours to Kohat, and it is 
so safe that you may meet 
ladies bowling along on 
bicycles as securely as if they 
were in Great Britain, while 
from Kohat itself a little nar- 
row railway takes one sixty 
miles farther to Thal, where 
one first meets the blue swirl- 
ing waters of the Kurram 
river. Thence up the valley 
there is a driving road. But 
in 1879 it was very different. 
To begin with, Peshawar was 
so full of troops, excursions, 
and alarms that I could get no 
transport from the military 
authorities. I was told that 
every available mule and camel 
was wanted for the Khyber 
column. However, I got hold 
of a sporting Afridi who had 
been a contractor in the former 
campaign, and induced him to 
get me a few donkeys, which 
carried all my kit very satis- 
factorily, but, alas! very slowly. 
Long before I could get up to 
the front the battle of Charasia 
had been fought, and Kabul 
occupied. 

The route from Kohat to- 
wards Afghanistan is in 
autumn very picturesque. The 
Miranzai valley for the first 
twenty or thirty miles is like a 
bit of Inverness-shire. In the 
low lands the harvest has just 
been gathered, on either side 
the hills are clothed with vege- 
tation, in the valleys there are 
streams of water. That Mir- 
anzai valley has been since 
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then the scene of much war- 
fare. In 1890-91 there were 
campaigns against the Orak- 
zais, who like hawks frequented 
the cliffs of the ridge above—a 
ridge which is now crowned by 
forts named after Sir W. Lock- 
hart and Sir L. Cavagnari, and 
which was the scene in Sep- 
tember 1897 of the immortal 
defence by twenty-one Sikhs of 
the post of Saragarhi. An 
obelisk in memory of these 
heroes now stands out against 
the sky-line. In 1897, too, it 
was from that valley as a base 
that the operations in Tirah 
were carried out. 

In 1879, however, the ridge 
above mentioned was a wall 
that shut out our view and our 
knowledge of the wild country 
beyond, and the road which 
formed then the principal line 
of communication with the 
army under Lord Roberts 
straggled along the picturesque 
valley below. 

At Thal the scenery becomes 
barren and somewhat monoton- 
ous. It was there that a well- 
known R.E. subaltern sent in a 
large “indent,” or requisition, 
for green paint. He stated 
that “the prevailing colour of 
khaki on the ground, on build- 
ings, on human beings, and 
on camels was so distressing 
that some relief to the eye 
was desirable, and he _ pro- 
posed to paint some of the hills 
green.” 

This officer, I think it was, 
who once at Kohat caused 
much amusement by a literal 
carrying out of an order. The 
general commanding the Force 
was coming to make his annual 
inspection, and the officer com- 
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manding the station gave orders 
that every officer was to have 
his name clearly indicated, in 
the manner usual in India, on 
a board on the gate-posts of his 
bungalow. The order, how- 
ever, was worded somewhat as 
follows: “Every officer is to 
have his name, rank, and 
regiment, or other designation, 
clearly painted on his bunga- 
low.” When the general ar- 
rived he was astonished to 
see, painted in very large 
letters on the walls of one of 
the houses, “ Lieutenant 
, R.E., Builder and Plas- 
terer. Repairs neatly exe- 
cuted.” This officer was of- 
ficially informed that “any 
sense of humour which he im- 
agines he possesses is in future 
to be confined to private, and 
not to official, correspondence.” 
Perhaps the most amusing 
instance of an official letter 
that I ever heard of was in 
the case of a man in the 
Ordnance Department who had 
gone a little off his head with 
exposure and hard work. A 
consignment of ammunition, or 
some other stores, had been 
sent to him from the base. 
The receipt had not been ac- 
knowledged, and the forward- 
ing officer, becoming anxious 
for its safety, wrote to make 
inquiries. He received the fol- 
lowing reply: “I have the 
honour to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter No. , dated 
, inquiring whether certain 
stores have been received by 
me. I beg to inform you that 
they have not yet arrived, and, 
considering the state of the road, 
I don’t mind betting you evens 
they never will.” Whether the 
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forwarding officer took up the 
bet history does not relate. 
Some rather amusing corre- 
spondence—amusing, at least, 
on one side—once passed be- 
tween two high officials, Sir 
Charles MacGregor, who com- 
manded the P.F.F., and Sir 
Afneas Perkins, who at that 
time was chief engineer of the 
Punjab. The occasion resulted 
from an inspection by Sir 
Charles of a fort between 
Kohat and Bannu called 
Bahadur Khel. This fort, 
which was built in the early 
days of our frontier occupation, 
has in the interior a double- 
storeyed keep, the upper storey 
of which is used as an officers’ 
resthouse and the lower storey 
as a store or go-down. Sir 
Charles arrived there one even- 
ing, and slept in the resthouse. 
Next morning he made his in- 
spection of the fort, and among 
other places he ordered the 
store, over which he had passed 
the night, to be opened. He 
saw inside a number of barrels. 
“What are these?” he said. 
“They are gunpowder barrels, 
sir,” was the reply. ‘Good 
heavens!” said the astonished 
general, “do you mean to say 
I was sleeping last night over 
gunpowder? Who is respon- 
sible for putting them there?” 
“The Public Works Depart- 
ment, sir.’ There was no 
great love lost between the 
general and the chief engineer, 
so the former wrote officially 
in his severest manner to the 
latter, pointing out the care- 
lessness and laxity which had 
been displayed, rubbing it in 
for all he was worth. How- 
ever, he reckoned without his 
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host. In his reply Sir Aineas 
regretted that Sir Charles was 
nervous about the matter (those 
who knew MacGregor are aware 
that a braver man _ never 
breathed), but that there was 
no real cause for apprehension, 
since sleeping above gunpowder- 
barrels was quite unattended 
with danger as long as the 
barrels were empty! If Sir 
Charles had made further local 
inquiries he would have been 
informed that after use on the 
construction of the adjacent 
road the empty barrels were 
stored in the fort. 

One other yarn about Sir 
Charles. He was a most gallant 
soldier, but somewhat careless 
about his personal appearance. 
When we were at Kabul in the 
spring of 1880 a photographer 
came there, and many officers 
had their photos taken. One 
young man, who fancied his 
personal appearance, was de- 
sirous of getting some cosmetic 
to wax the ends of his mous- 
tache, and he asked a friend if 
he knew where such could be 
procured. His friend’s reply 
was that, as far as he knew, 
there was only one man in the 
Force who had any pomade 
hongroise, and that was Mac- 
Gregur, “but he does not like 
the fact to be known, so don’t 
take a first refusal.” So the 
innocent and unsuspecting 
youth went to see Sir Charles. 
What happened nobody exactly 
knows, but the guileless Adonis 
returned with an injured look, 
saying that he had been very 
rudely received. For some little 
time afterwards MacGregor was 
anxious to find out who had 
sent him. 
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Sir Alineas Perkins was a 
most capable and brave soldier 
and able engineer. His chief 
work on the frontier was the 
great road, 200 miles long, 
from Khushalgarh on the Indus, 
through Kohat, thence over a 
mass of broken hill-country to 
Bannu, and thence by the Pezu 
Pass under the hill of Shekh 
Budin to Dera Ismail Khan. 
This road is a great piece of 
engineering, for it traverses a 
very difficult country. There 
are many handsome bridges on 
it,—two in particular, over the 
Kurram and Gambila rivers, 
opened by Lord Lansdowne 
in 1891. 

This road has made the 
hitherto somewhat inaccessible 
station of Bannu a little less 
out of the way than it formerly 
was, when the only means of 
getting to it was either by 
riding or by being carried in a 
doolie or litter. Bannu is 79 
miles from Kohat and 120 
miles from Peshawar. In the 
old days it was not uncommon 
for officers to have horses laid 
out at intervals and ride the 
whole way in one day. One 
keen cricketer, Captain (now 
General) Lorne Campbell, fre- 
quently rode from Bannu to 
Peshawar one day, played in a 
cricket-match the next day, 
and rode back on the third 
day. But even this feat is 
nothing to what he once did— 
viz., riding from Bannu to Ab- 
bottabad in one day. He 
started from Bannu about 


midnight, breakfasted at Kohat, 
crossed the Indus at Attock, 
where he had a few hours’ 
sleep, then rode on by Hasan 
Abdal to Abbottabad, over 200 
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miles within the twenty-four 
hours. He kept wickets all 
next day, but complained of a 
little stiffness in his back! Then 
after two days’ cricket he rode 
back again. The frontier life 
is a hard one, but it produces 
hard men. 

At Bannu, in spite of its 
pretty shady roads, gardens 
full of flowers, and rich green 
fields, one is nearer the actual 
frontier, and therefore nearer 
actual stern service, than in 
any other frontier station. A 
short ride, only three or four 
miles, takes one over the border, 
and beyond that border lives a 
tribe of the most implacable of 
Pathans. Duty there is there- 
fore no mere parade exercise ; 
indeed a lady once pathetically 
said to me that when her hus- 
band was going out to a field- 
day she never knew whether it 
was only to a sham-fight that 
he was going or to real warfare. 
And often in the hospitable 
P.F.F. mess there I have sat 
next a comrade who a short 
time afterwards has _ been 
brought back to be laid to 
rest in the little cemetery. 

In that most interesting and 
stirring book—which unfortun- 
ately is now out of print—‘A 
Year on the Punjab Frontier,’ 
Sir Herbert Edwardes describes 
in modest language his marvel- 
lous achievement in subduing 
the Bannu valley. It was then 
— fifty-seven years ago— the 
scene of utter lawlessness and 
strife. The people were living 
in forts scattered all over the 
fertile plain, and every man’s 
hand was against his neighbour. 
How Edwardes and Reynell 
Taylor, with a small handful 
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of troops from the Lahore 
Durbar, settled in the place, 
caused the people to raze their 
forts to the ground, protected 
the border against attacks from 
without, worshipped God on 
Sundays as Christians should, 
and built the big fort which 
still is the nucleus of the modern 
cantonment, is there related,— 
an achievement of which our 
country may well be proud. 
The names of Edwardes and 
John Nicholson will ever be 
associated with the pax Britan- 
nica in Bannu, and among the 
greybeards of the people to-day 
they are spoken of with affec- 
tionate reverence. A young 
officer recently died in Bannu, 
at whose funeral his friends 
were astonished to see large 
numbers of natives. They, 
however, had heard that he 
was a nephew of the great 
Nicholson, and they had come 
to do honour to that family. 

It was a nephew of John 
Nicholson, too, who gained the 
D.S.O. at Gumatti in November 
1902, young Browne of the 
Sappers, who risked his life 
twice to blow up the fort where 
the outlaws had taken refuge. 

It is passing strange, how- 
ever, to find that even in India 
the memory of great men like 
Edwardes is passing away. An 
official from Simla came not 
long ago to pay a visit to the 
frontier, and in due course of 
time he arrived at Bannu. He 
was shown over the place by 
the commanding officer, brave 
good Tonnochy, whose loss at 
Gumatti dimmed the victory 
gained there. Tonnochy showed 
him the fort, and said it had 
been built by Edwardes. “What 
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Edwardes?” said the official. 
“The great Edwardes,” replied 
Tonnochy. ‘And who was the 
great Edwardes?” 

This is somewhat  inex- 
cusable, but it is, alas! very 
common. I happened to be 
travelling in a P. and O. 
steamer lately with an officer 
in the Civil Service from the 
Bombay Presidency, who on 
learning that I hailed from the 
frontier, asked me if I knew a 
certain old Oxford friend of 
his. I replied that I did, and 
that he was then at Bannu. 
“ And where is Bannu?” was 
the next question. ‘ Bannu is 
a district lying between Dera 
Ismail Khan and Kohat,” I 
replied. “I am afraid I am 
not much the wiser,’ was the 
reply. 

In spite of the fact that the 
N.W. Frontier of India is the 
most important land frontier 
in the British Empire, it is 
extraordinary how ignorant 
well-educated people, and even 
responsible officials, are about 
it. I was dining a few years 
ago with a prominent Member 
of Parliament—a member of 
the Government of the day— 
and the conversation turned on 
the Indian frontier. He said, 
“T suppose the Khyber Pass is 
chiefly important because it is 
the one route from India to 
Afghanistan”! Such crass 
ignorance fairly takes one’s 
breath away. 

Bannu. was for many years 
officially called Edwardesabad, 
but this nomenclature was very 
inconvenient, since the name 


- was not one that was used by 


the natives, nor was it shown 
on maps. A young medical 
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officer recently arrived at Bom- 
bay and found orders awaiting 
him to proceed to Edwardes- 
abad. He asked the staff officer 
at Bombay where this place 
was, as he had never heard of 
it. “Somewhere on the Bengal 
side, I suppose,” was the reply ; 
“let us look at the map.” 
But the map revealed nothing. 
A clerk was summoned. He 
said, with an unusually correct 
intuition, that he thought it 
was somewhere near Kohat, 
and the young officer was sent 
to Kohat accordingly. On ar- 
rival there he was much re- 
lieved to find that he had only 
seventy-nine miles farther to 
travel. 

In the old days there were 
P.F.F. messes at Kohat, Bannu, 
Dera Ismail, and Dera Ghazi 
Khan—messes which were the 
common property of the regi- 
ments of the Force, and which, 
it is needless to say, were ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and 
hospitable. But Dera Ghazi has 
been so threatened by the in- 
roads of the Indus that there 
are hardly any troops at all 
there now, and Dera Ismail has 
ceased to be a P.F.E. station, 
so that the Kohat and Bannu 
messes alone remain, and it is 
hard to say what will become 
of them in the new state of 
affairs. To those who have 
been associated with the Force 
they will always remain in the 
memory as centres of the best 
comradeship and hospitality. 

The road from Bannu to 
Dera Ismail Khan, eighty-nine 
miles, passes over the Pezu 


Pass in the broken hill-country, - 


which is a continuation on the 
west of the Indus of part of 
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the Salt Range to the south of 
Rawal Pindi. The Pezu Pass 
in Edwardes’ day was haunt- 
ed by hordes of robbers, who 
looted every passing caravan, 
and consequently, though it 
was the easiest route to the 
south, it was unfrequented. 
How Edwardes rooted out the 
banditti and guarded the pass 
is related in his book. The 
little fort he built still remains, 
Beyond the low range the road 
enters the broad plain of the 
Derajat. Far away to the west 
rises the peak of the Takht i 
Suleiman and the Mahsud Wa- 
ziri Mountains, and stretched 
out between, shimmering with 
mirage at all times of the year, 
is the arid pat or plain, culti- 
vated only where there has 
been a good rainfall, or where 
irrigation has utilised the 
waters that come down from 
the Gomal. 

About twenty miles from the 
mouth of the Gomal Pass lies 
the town of Tank, the seat of 
a Nawab or native chief, about 
whom “Buster” Browne used 
to tell an amusing story. It 
was in 1860, when an expedi- 
tion under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain was proceeding to 
chastise the Mahsud Waziris. 
Browne had just arrived in 
India, where he was sent to 
command a company of native 
sappers with this expedition, 
and he duly arrived at Tank to 
take up his command. He re- 
ceived orders that while the 
force was waiting at Tank he 
was to guard the garden of 
the Nawab, he was to put 
a sentry over it, and no 
native was to be allowed to 
enter. Browne accordingly not 
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only put a sentry on the garden- 
gate but he had his own tent 
pitched not very far off, so that 
he could see what was going 
on. Not very long afterwards 
he saw a native walking in the 
garden. Browne jumped over 
the hedge and ordered the man 
out, addressing him, of course, 
in English. The man took no 
notice, whereupon Browne 
seized him round and pitched 
him bodily over the hedge, re- 
tiring to his tent with a sense 
of satisfaction at having done 
his duty. Shortly afterwards 
he was summoned in hot haste 
to the general’s headquarters, 
when he learned that the person 
whom he had so summarily 
ejected was none other than 
the Nawab himself, who had 
gone to the general to complain 
of the outrageous treatment to 
which he had been subjected ! 
There used to be at Tank 
the headquarters of the out- 
posts guarding the Mahsud- 
Waziri border. These outposts 
were garrisoned from Dera 
Ismail Khan,—forty-two miles 
distant,—and there was always 
at least one British officer in 
command. Tank is a dreary 
place, however, and the duty 
was not a lively one. Once it 
is related that the officer in 
command gave himself leave to 
be absent. Unfortunately for 
him, the Mahsuds took that 
occasion to make a raid in con- 
siderable force. The native 
officer in command, Ressaldar 
Saadat Khan, heard of the pro- 
posed raid, and he rapidly 
gathered together all the 
cavalry available, and went 
out to meet them. He skilfully 
feigned to be retiring before 
VOL. CLXXVI.—NO. MLXIX. 





superior numbers until he had 
drawn the great mass of the 
marauders far away from the 
hills into the open plain. Then, 
wheeling round to cut off their 
retreat, he dashed in upon them 
in such an effective manner that 
he sent the robbers flying before 
him in the wildest confusion, 
leaving many dead upon the 
field. 

It so happened that the 
general, Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, was at that time inspect- 
ing the frontier, and was in the 
neighbourhood. He rode over 
at once, and complimented the 
gallant ressaldar on his skill. 
While the latter was relating 
his story the delinquent British 
officer rode up. The general 
eyed him in stern silence. At 
last the wretched man could no 
longer hold his tongue, and he 
began: “I am very sorry, sir, 
that I was not there.” “Iam 
very glad!” was ‘the crushing 
reply. 

Dera Ismail Khan and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, which in former 
days were most inaccessible 
places, are now, in the cold 
weather, fairly well connected 
with civilisation. A railway 
runs parallel to the east bank 
of the Indus, and when the low 
state of the river admits, tem- 
porary roads connect the rail- 
way with the cantonments. 
But when in summer the river 
swells with melting snow it is 
a difficult and tedious affair to 
get across. The bed of the 
Indus at Dera Ismail is about 
nine miles wide, and though 
the waters do not cover the 
whole of that expanse, the 
actual crossing takes from six 
to eight hours, and fortunate 
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indeed are those who in so 
crossing are not sufferers from 
the tremendous heat of the 
sun. It is at such times that 
the cantonment earns its nick- 
name of “ Dreary Dismal.” 
But in winter, like all the 
frontier stations, the climate is 
charming. 

At Dera Ghazi Khan during 
the Afghan war, when most of 
the troops were away at the 
front, there were at one time 
only four officers in the station 
on duty. These were, of the 
cavalry, Bishop, and Deane (the 
present Chief Commissioner of 
the Frontier Province), Abbott 
of the Engineers, and Fryer, 
the Deputy Commissioner. To 
this ecclesiastical quartette 
arrived a fifth, His name, 
most appropriately, was Pope. 

The country to the west of 
the old border at Dera Ghazi 
is inhabited by Beloochis, a less 
truculent race than the Pathans 
of the north, and with them we 
have had comparatively little 
warfare. Their country, too, 
in the last thirty years has be- 
come much better known to us 
than the trans-border tracts 
farther north. Among the 
many exploits of “ Buster” 
Browne not the least notable 
was a journey he took in native 
dress all through the Belooch 
country. Very probably he was 
well enough recognised, but he 
had wonderful influence over 
the natives, spoke their lan- 
guage fluently, and they liked 
him for his personality. Once 
he was guest of a chief who 
was giving a wrestling display. 
The son of the host was the 
champion wrestler, and held 
the ring against all comers. 
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He challenged the stranger, 
who, however, was not at all 
willing to enter the arena, 
Being pressed to do so, he con- 
sented, though he said he would 
not be responsible for the con- 
sequence. They all laughed at 
this, as they thought their 
man would easily hold his own. 
Browne soon got into grips with 
his opponent, and gave him 
a hug like that of a grizzly 
bear. He then threw him 
easily. Next day the young 
chief got pneumonia and died. 
Far from owing any grudge, 
the people’s admiration of 
Browne increased enormously, 
and probably to this day his 
fame among that tribe rests, 
not on his achievements as a 
soldier, an engineer, or a politi- 
cal officer, but as the wrestler 
who overthrew the young khan. 

When some years afterwards 
he became  (uartermaster- 
General in India, on Lord 
Roberts’ staff, he was dining 
one night at Viceregal Lodge 
and took Lady in to dinner. 
Lord William Beresford, then 
Military Secretary to the Vice- 
roy, had told her that she was 
to be taken in by “Buster 
Browne.” She thought it was 
his real name, and addressed 
him throughout the evening 
as “Sir Buster,” to his great 
amusement. 

One more yarn about my 
dear old chief, and then I must 
bring these recollections to a 
close. In the summer of 1887 
he arrived in London, full of 
honours, having just completed 
that splendid piece of engineer- 
ing, the railway from Sibi to 
Quetta. It had been opened 
in the spring by H.R.H. the 











Duchess of Connaught, who 
had permitted her name to be 
given to the great bridge over 
the Chappar Rift—one of the 
finest pieces of engineering in 
India. (Last year, after the 
Delhi Durbar, her Royal High- 
ness was graciously pleased to 
allow her name to be associated 
with another bridge, over the 
Swat river at Chakdara, at the 
northern end of the frontier.) 
It was a fitting conclusion to 
three years of strenuous work, 
and the motto of the Hohen- 
zollerns, “ Heil dir im Sieges- 
kranz,” which was then dis- 
played over the bridge, was 
peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion. Colonel Browne was 
made a K.C.S8.I. for his work, 
and on arrival in London he 
found a card authorising him 
to have a seat in Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. After the 
service there, he was walking 
back, in all the glory of scarlet 
and gold, with his many medals 
and orders, when as he passed 
along one of the streets through 
which the royal carriage was 
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about to pass, he came upon a 
humble family group where one 
little girl was in great distress 
because she could not see the 
Queen. Her father had one 
child in his arms, the mother 
another, but she was left on 
foot with a dense crowd in 
front of her. The father asked 
the gorgeously dressed stranger 
to help, and the next minute 
the child was held aloft in the 
same strong arms that had 
tossed the Nawab of Tank over 
his own garden hedge. And 
when the little maiden’s desire 
had been gratified and she had 
been set down again, the crowd 
cheered him almost as lustily 
as they had cheered her 
Majesty. 

As tender and gentle as he 
was brave and straightforward, 
we shall not see his like again. 
Of his three sons, one, a cap- 
tain in the artillery, was killed 
in the Tochi valley with the 
gallant Bunny of the 1st Sikhs 
in 97; another is now in the 
5th Gurkhas; and the third 
has his name down for the 
Guides. 
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TO-NIGHT o’er Bagshot heath the purple heather 
Rolls like dumb thunder to the splendid West ; 

And mighty ragged clouds are massed together 

Above the scarred old common’s broken breast ; 








And there are hints of blood between the boulders, 
Red glints of fiercer blossom, bright and bold ; 
And round the shaggy mounds and sullen shoulders 
The gorse repays the sun with savage gold. 








And now, as in the West the light grows holy, 
And all the hollows of the heath grow dim, 

Far off, a sulky rumble rolls up slowly 

Where guns at practice growl their evening hymn. 











And here and there in bare clean yellow spaces 
The print of horse-hoofs like an answering cry 

Strikes strangely on the sense from lonely places 
Where there is nought but empty heath and sky. 





















The print of warlike hoofs, where now no figure 
Of horse or man along the sky’s red rim 

Breaks on the low horizon’s rough black rigour 
To make the gorgeous waste less wild and grim; 


Strangely the hoof-prints strike, a Crusoe’s wonder, 
Framed with sharp furze amongst the footless fells 
A menace and a mystery, rapt asunder, 
As if the whole wide world contained nought else,— 


Nought but the grand despair of desolation 
Between us and that wild, how far, how near, 

Where, clothed with thunder, nation grapples nation, 

And Slaughter grips the clay-cold hand of Fear. 
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And far above the purple heath the sunset stars awaken, 
And ghostly hosts of cloud across the West begin to stream, 

And all the low soft winds with muffled cannonades are shaken, 
And all the blood-red blossom draws aloof into a dream; 


A dream—no more—and round the dream the clouds are curled 
together ; 
A dream of two great stormy hosts embattled in the sky ; 
For there against the low red heavens each purple clump of 
heather 
Becomes a serried host of spears around a battle-cry ; 


Becomes the distant battle-field or brings the dream so near it 
That, almost, as the purple smoke around them reels and 


swims, 
A thousand grey-lipped faces flash—ah, hark, the heart can 
hear it— 
The sharp command, the clash of steel, the sudden sough 
of limbs. 


And through the purple thunders there are silent shadows 


creeping 
With murderous gleams of light, and then—a mighty leaping 
roar 
Where foe and foe are met; and then—a long low sound of 
weeping 


As Death laughs out from sea to sea, another fight is o’er. 


Another fight—but ah, how much is over? Night descending 
Draws o’er the scene her ghastly moon-shot veil with piteous 
hands ; 
But all around the bivouac-glare the shadowy pickets wending 
See sights, hear sounds that only war’s own madness 
understands. 


No circle of the accursed dead where dreaming Dante wandered, 
No city of death’s eternal dole could match this mortal world 
Where men, before the living soul and quivering flesh are 
sundered, 
Through all the bestial shapes of pain to one wide grave 
are hurled. 
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But in the midst for those who dare beyond the fringe to 
enter 
Be sure one kingly figure lies with pale and blood-soiled face, 
And round his brows a ragged crown of thorns; and in the 
centre 
Of those pale folded hands and feet the sigil of his grace. 








See, how the pale limbs, marred and scarred in love’s lost 
battle, languish ; 
See how the splendid passion still smiles quietly from his 
eyes ; 
Come, come and see a king indeed, who triumphs in his anguish, 
Who conquers here in utter loss beneath the eternal skies. 











For unto lips so deadly calm what answer shall be given? 
Oh pale, pale king so deadly still beneath the unshaken stars, 
Who shall deny thy kingdom here, though heaven and earth 
were riven 
With the last roar of onset in the world’s intestine wars? 







All round him reeks the obscene red hell—the scream of haggled 
horses, 
The curse, the moan, the tossing arms, the hideous twisted 
forms, 
Where, as the surgeons call up life’s last pitiful resources, 
The darkness heaves around them like a mass of mangled 
worms. 


















“Life, doctor, life!” “Be wise; you'd better die: ’twill soon 
be over,”— 
The blackened trunk drops guttering back, the mouth is 
dumb again: 
“What use were life to you, my lad? she wouldn’t know her 
lover, 
And cruelty here is pity’s best—to put you out of pain.” 


And far away in lonely homes the lamp of hope is burning, 

All night the white-faced women wait with aching eyes of 
prayer, 

All night the little children dream of father’s glad returning ; 

All night he lies beneath the stars and—dreams no more out 

there. 
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Only the senseless clay-cold hand may clasp some crumpled 
letter,— 
A lantern—see—the big round scrawl, the child’s long-studied 
phrase : 
“When Dadda comes again... his girl will try so much 
much better : 
She’ll be much taller, too; and much more grown-up in her 
ways.” 
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The laugh is Death’s; he laughs as erst o’er hours that England 
cherished, 

“Count up, count up the stricken homes that wail the first- 
born son, 

Count by your starved and fatherless the tale of what hath 
perished ; 

Then gather with your foes and ask if you—or I—have won.” 


III. 


O’er Bagshot heath it rolls, the old old story,— 
The great moon dawns; the sunset dies away ; 

Year strengthens year as glory kindles glory 
From its own sad procession of decay. 


When shall the sun-dawn of the perfect nation, 
England, rise white above the blood-red sea ; 
When shall war die and by death’s new creation 
Begin the long-sought world-wide harmony ? 


Nearer, still nearer creeps the light we hope for, 
Yet still eludes our war-worn aching eyes: 

Nearer, still nearer, steals the truth we grope for, 
Yet, as we think to grasp it, fades and flies. 


The world rolls on; and love and peace are mated: 
Still on the breast of England, like a star, 

The blood-red lonely heath blows, consecrated, 
A brooding practice-ground for blood-red war. 


Yet is there nothing out of tune with Nature 

There, where the skylark showers his earliest song, 
Where sun and wind have moulded every feature, 
And one world-music bears each note along. 
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There many a brown-winged kestrel swoops or hovers 
In poised and patient quest of his own prey; 

And there are fern-clad glens where happy lovers 

May kiss the murmuring summer noon away. 


There, as the primal earth was—all is glorious 

Perfect and wise and wonderful in view 
Of that great heaven through which we rise victorious 
O’er all that strife and change and death can do. 


No nation yet has risen o’er earth’s first nature; 
Though love illumed each individual mind, 

Still, like some dark half-formed primeval creature 

The fierce mob crawled a thousand years behind. 


Still on the standards of the great World-Powers 
Lion and bear and eagle sullenly brood, 

Whether the slow folds flap o’er halcyon hours 

Or stream tempestuously o’er fields of blood. 






By war’s red evolution we have risen 
Far, since fierce Erda chose her conquering few, 
And out of Death’s red gates and Time’s grey prison 

They burst, elect from battle, tried and true, 


Tempered like sword-blades;, but life’s vast procession 
Has passed beyond the help of war’s wild day, 
The day where now a world in retrogression 
Goes hurrying down the broad and hopeless way. 


For now Death mocks at youth and love and glory, 
Chivalry slinks behind his loaded mines, 

With meaner murderous lips War tells her story, 
And round her cunning brows no laurel shines. 


And here to us the eternal charge is given 
To rise and make our low world touch God’s high: 

To hasten God’s own kingdom, Man’s own heaven, 

And teach Love’s grander army how to die. 
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No kingdom then, no long-continuing city 
Shall e’er again be stablished by the sword ; 
No blood-bought throne defy the powers of pity, 
No despot’s crown outweigh one helot’s word. 


Imperial England, breathe thy marching orders: 
The great host waits; the end, the end is close, 
When earth shall know thy peace in all her borders, 
And all her deserts blossom with thy Rose. 


Princedoms and peoples rise and flash and perish 
As the dew passes from the flowering thorn ; 

Yet the one Kingdom that our dreams still cherish 
Lives in a light that blinds the world’s red morn. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England, the days darken; 
We would not have thee slacken watch or ward, 
Nor doff thine armour till the whole world hearken, 

Nor till Time bid thee lay aside the sword. 


Hasten the Kingdom; hamlet, heath, and city, 
We are all at war, one bleeding bulk of pain; 

Little we know; but one thing—by God’s pity— 
We know, and know all else on earth is vain. 


We know not yet how much we dare, how little; 
We dare not dream of peace; yet, as at need, 
England, God help thee, let no jot or tittle 
Of Love's last law go past thee without heed. 


Who saves his life shall lose it! The great ages 
Bear witness—Rome and Babylon and Tyre 

Cry from the dust-stopped lips of all their sages,— 
There is no hope if man can climb no higher. 


England, by God’s grace set apart to ponder 
A little while from battle, ah, take heed, 
Keep watch, keep watch, beside thy sleeping thunder ; 
Call down Christ’s pity while those others bleed ; 
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Waken the God within thee, while the sorrow 
Of battle surges round a distant shore, 

While Time is thine, lest on some deadly morrow 
The moving finger write—but thine no more. 


Little we know—but though the advancing ons 
Win every painful step by blood and fire, 

Though tortured mouths must chant the world’s great pans, 
And martyred souls proclaim the world’s desire ; 


Though war be nature’s engine of rejection, 
Soon, soon, across her universal verge 
The great surviving host of Time’s election 
Shall into God’s diviner light emerge. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England, queen and mother ; 
Little we know of all Time’s works and ways; 

Yet this, this, this is sure: we need none other 
Knowledge or wisdom, hope or aim or praise, 


But to keep this one stormy banner fiying 
In this one faith that none shall e’er disprove, 
Then drive the embattled world before thee, crying, 
There is one Emperor, whose name is Love. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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“MADAM”: 


WE will, if you please, first 
look out of this little bow- 
window. The prospect is 
famous. Has not the wizard 
among English painters laid 
his wand more than once upon 
it? But Turner had an awk- 
ward habit of arranging a pic- 
ture before he painted it. To 
an eye that knows and loves 
“the Terrace view” some 
familiar objects seem certainly 
to have moved. I prefer to see 
the picture for myself. 

We are perched high on the 
sharp eastern edge of a ridge 
of hill, whose shell-like contour 
has shaped the calm, ancient 
face of an historic English 
borough. I see again “the 
Keep,” the towers, the racing 
river far below, the russet 
woods, the timeless moors, the 
blue ranges that melt upon the 
pale soft English sky. Broad 
Yorkshire meets her ancient 
friends, morning sun and 
western shadow, with that 
steadfast and tender gravity 
that only an aged face knows 
how to wear. And for me, 
with this worn grey book open 
upon my knee, thoughts be- 
longing to-day seem to drop 
away from this window-sill as 
does the hill’s steep side. For 
what I look on has become also 
the landscape of a woman’s life. 
To “ Madam,” ob. 1707, wt. suce 
81, and lately grown my inti- 
mate friend, this wide cham- 
paign, despite some childish 
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memories, may well have stood 
for the world. 

To rise from the old book 
and go out into grey, ancient, 
up-and-down Richmond, with 
the names of its seventeen re- 
ligious foundations still per- 
sisting ; to stand in the roomy 
irregular market-place by the 
town cross, where men and 
maids but lately stood to be 
hired ; to meet buffeting winds 
under the ragged castle wall 
that holds the grandest donjon 
tower in England,—all this is 
to see a vision that is scarcely 
a dream. Down this narrow 
street,—still enshrining a de- 
parted hospital in its tender 
name, “ Maison Dieu,”—out of 
the stormy past, clad in worn, 
good clothes and inalienable 
breeding, comes tripping to 
meet me a clear-eyed, handsome 
girl in the maiden dignity of 
her teens. With “Dafeny,” or 
“Ralfe Ianson,” her man, be- 
hind her, straight, serious Alice 
Wandesford, daughter to my 
late Lord Deputy of Ireland 
and his honoured lady of Hips- 
well House hard by, turns out 
of kind Aunt and Godmother 
Norton’s house of “St Nick- 
olas,” across the next field. She 
glances with a little catching 
of the heart at old Swale 
below there, who very lately 
did his best to drown her, and 
the said Ralfe, on her way to 
be “witness to Sister Danby’s 
first Francis, borne at Midlam 
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Castle,” then held by my Lord 
Loftus for the king. Into these 
irregular streets she fled, run- 
ning all the way from Hips- 
well, when she so turned the 
head of young Captain Innes 
of the Scots army, that he 
almost forgot he was a gentle- 
man. Among the massed trees 
in the mid-distance lies Kirk- 
lington, her birthplace. Her 
stormy girlhood in the old 
gabled house across the river, 
where she wedded the man of 
her mother’s choice, and more 
or less, perhaps rather less, her 
own; the growing oft-bereaved 
nursery ; the other home under 
the Hambledon Hills, where, 
full of years, honour, and 
sorrow, the aged widow sleeps 
beside her husband in “their 
owne ally” in Stonegrave 
Church,—we know them all, 
and all about them. 

For, on one of the long, long 
country days of that non-loco- 
motive age, it seemed good to 
“Madam Thornton,” relict of 
William Thornton of East New- 
ton in Ryedale, and still ad- 
ministering his estate and her 
own, @ lady “looked on” by 
rich and poor, of good learning 
and a deep piety, to set down 
in writing some of the facts of 
her life. ‘Three small volumes 
bound in brown leather, closely 
written in a small hand, not 
always easy to decipher, two of 
them five inches by three, the 
third seven inches by five ””— 
such is the priceless legacy she 
has left us. Transcribed by a 
kind Surtees Society and two 
laborious editors, we read it 
still in her own words and 
spelling. 

In a sense, every, genuine 
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document of the past is price- 
less: it contains what would 
otherwise be unobtainable. But 
in a higher sense the words are 
true. An old lease, musty 
churchwardens’ and stewards’ 
accounts, a parish register with 
its columns of long-dead names, 
its crabbed script—these things 
are priceless, as Life is price- 
less. Dead and brown now, 
once they were of Life itself: 
born of long silent days, when 
the sun rose over the same good 
red earth, the same brown hills ; 
but when old names in yellow- 
ing ink were men and women, 
warm - blooded, young, loving, 
fighting, yielding up eager 
lives; when they, not we, pos- 
sessed, ruled, rejoiced, wept 
bitter tears over dead babes. 
If such as these be precious, 
what shall we say of the 
“‘ Farming-Book,” where a care- 
ful father records for his sons 
the yearly history and season- 
able duties, the wise sowings, 
reapings, spendings, hirings, of 
his square of upland England ? 
of dusty stacks of brown letters 
in old sun-warmed attics, 
passed on to us by the reverent 
hands of a Lady Verney ? 
There is a charm, too, in such 
reading that does not come of 
age, a fine literary flavour, to 
which no literature meant to be 
literature can attain. One does 
not turn Johnsonian sentences 
in one’s recipe-book, nor count 
clauses and epithets over a 
record of crops and lambing. 
One tells a tale unconscious, 
and such a tale is alive. Be- 
sides, all said and done, and for 
whatever reason, our forebears 
were unquestionably racier 
people than we are. Dare I 
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hope any one will read my 
account-book with the joy that 
I find in that of the first Lord 
Bristol, with its “necklace of 
henbane for the (sick) babe,’’? 
“to killing not cureing of 
my good dogge Besse,” “to 
lace to deare Nan’s wedding 
gown, £72 ; to painting of deare 
Nan’s portrait, £3” (!)? Or 
what country parson of to-day 
dares interpolate among his 
baptisms so dramatic an item 
as “John Allambrigge his cok 
beat Christopher Morris his 
cok. Laus Deo. John Allam- 
brigge, Rector”? A self-con- 
scious age may be one of cul- 
ture and of beauty ; it has lost 
the morning charm that is born 
with the child. 

Out of ail human records, 
autobiography has a signifi- 
cance given to no other. Who 
has not laid a great “Life” 
aside, unable to care for letter 
or memorial after the live touch 
of some fragment from the 
dead hand itself? But an 
autobiography immune from 
publisher and reader: busied 
about “ my greate deliverances,” 
“my daughter Naly her smale 
pox” and moral remarks at 
four years old, or “the vild 
hipocrisy of the woman Mrs 
Danby”; with no aim but to 
edify the children, and establish 
their mother’s good name,— 
here we seem to see the very 
hand that holds the pen. A 
long hand it is, finely kept, 
despite notable housewifery, 
with the white, oval nails of 
Sir Philip Lely’s ladies. The 
pen is that of a ready writer, 
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and it has full scope. One can 
scarce skip one graphic, un- 
parsable sentence, without miss- 
ing some “plum.” Motherly, 
housewifely, thankful, troubled, 
this tale knows not how to be 
dull. 

Despite her pious aim, 
Madam, writing in her ageing 
widowhood, must have known 
hers to be an interesting life. 
The years between 1626 and 
1707 were dark, heroic, epoch- 
making daysin England. Alice 
Wandesford played in the house 
of ill-starred Strafford : Madam 
Thornton saw James Stuart 
the Second fly to France. To 
one stormy decade of her youth 
only apostolic language does 
justice, a fact which would 
have pleased her. For was she 
not in journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by her own 
countrymen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the sea? From 
six years old to fourteen she is 
in Ireland, where, “in the sweet 
and chaste company of the 
Earle of Strafford’s daughter, 
the most virtuous Lady Anne, 
and the Lady Arbella Went- 
worth,” she learnt “the French 
language, to write and speake 
the same: singing; danceing ; 
plaicing on the Iute and 
theorboe”; and “such other 
accomplishments of working 
silkes, gummework,  sweet- 
meats, and other sutable hus- 
wifery.” Her father succeeded 
Strafford, his cousin and near 
friend, and enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the only Deputy 
“who died untouched and 





1T quote from memory of the four fascinating green volumes, privately 


printed some years back. 
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peaceably in theire [sic] beds.” 
After this event his widow and 
family, on the outbreak of the 
Irish Rebellion, after ‘‘ fourteen 
daies and nights in greate 
feares, frightes and hideous 
distractions and disturbances,” 
got across the sea as far as 
“the beere house at Neston,” 
and thence to Chester, where 
they stayed a year and a half, 
“the wars falling out hott at 
the time, beeing we were be- 
leagured by Sir William 
Brewerton’s [Brereton’s] forces 
for the parliment.” After 
many tribulations they reached 
Snape in Bedale, where they 
spent a year with “my deare 
Sister Danby” before settling 
at the mother’s jointure-house 
at Hipswell. As devoted 
Royalists, the family could not 
escape trouble. George Wan- 
desford, the Deputy’s young 
heir, was threatened with 
sequestration; and Scotch 
soldiers, to poor Lady Wandes- 
ford’s great impoverishment 
and distress, were quartered on 
the house at Hipswell, causing 
an alarming but unconsciously 
humorous episode. “ Att length 
there came one Capt. Innis, 
which was over that troope we 
had in towne [Richmond], and 
he comming on a surprize in to 
the house, I could not hide 
myselfe from them as I used to 
do; but comming boldly into 
my mother’s chamber where I 
was with her, he began to be 
much more ernest and violent 
to have staid in the house, ... 
who was so vild a bloody looked 
man, that I trembled all the 
time he was in the house.” He 


paid her violent court, which 
“was not to further that desire 
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in me, who did perfectly hate 
him and them all like a todd in 
such a kind,” so that the poor 
girl “ran into the towne and 
hid myself privatly in great 
feare and afright with a good 
old woman of my mother’s 
tenants.” The Captain re- 
venged himself by seizing Lady 
Wandesford’s “delicate cat- 
tell”; “I wente up to the 
leades to see whether he did 
drive them away, and he 
looked up and thought it 
had bin my deare mother, 
cursed me bitterly and wished 
the deale blaw me black and 
into the ayre and I had bin 
a thorne in his heele, but 
he would be a thorne in my 
side.” 

So the poor hated lover 
marched away, and his Alice, 
having escaped various other 
undesirable suitors, is pres- 
ently married to one Mr 
William Thornton—the result 
of a bargain somewhat shock- 
ing to a modern mind, by 
which her brother escaped the 
threatened sequestration. The 
higher notes of wedlock seem 
rarely to be struck in an age 
when “Love” is so often 
illicit: and marriage in this 
case was ‘matter o’ money.” 
“The gentleman,” Alice calmly 
remarks, “seemed to be a very 
godly, sober and _ discreet 
person, free from all manner 
of vice and of a good conversa- 
tion,” and also honestly 
attached ; facts which decided 
Lady Wandesford and Alice, 
both unworldly to a fault, to 
“disobleige some persons [t.e., 
suitors] of very good worth and 
quality,” and close with a poor 
match forthe Deputy’sdaughter, 
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whose heartisclearly untouched. 
She was “exceedingly sattis- 
feid in that happie and free 
condittion, wherein I injoyed 
my time with delight,” and had 
before her the example of poor 
Sister Danby, who “died of her 
15th child in her 30th year”! 
Mr Thornton, however, per- 
suaded her that, despite his 
Papist and Presbyterian rela- 
tions, they were at one in 
religious principle; he was an 
honest man, and she trusted 
him. The young pair lived at 
Hipswell with Lady Wandes- 
ford till her death eight years 
later, as his house at East 
Newton was still to build. 
One guesses that, while the 
adored mother lived, the girl’s 
heart had not room for a 
second passion; but she lives 
to be a dutiful, even a loving 
wife, and a_ heart - broken 
widow. He proved a kind 
husband, but sadly a tiresome, 
incapable of taking proper care 
of himself or their affairs; and 
leaving her so deep in debt, 
that she had much ado to 
educate her children, and save 
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the goods that were her 
mother’s and her own. 

With marriage, wars and 
rumours of wars pass out of 
the story, which becomes an 
innocent, graphic, family record 
of the births, ailments, and, 
alas! deaths of children, the 
sins of tiresome relations, and 
the money worries of a clever 
and vigorous woman with an 
encumbered estate on her hands. 
It ends long before her death, 
while she had still to lose her 
beloved Robin, the only son 
saved out of four; besides the 
son-in-law so dear to her pious 
heart. Two only of her nine 
children survived her. 

Ah! the old grey book, from 
whose pages the dead woman 
stirs, and rises, vivid, simple, 
outspoken, in her habit as she 
lived. Solemnly, tenderly, like 
one who stirs the moss from 
the letters upon some honoured 
tombstone, across all the years 
one meets her eyes, human with 
the inevitable and inscrutable 
pathos of a life not imagined, 
but lived. 

Thus, no otherwise, we read. 


II, 


Through the clear practical 
mind of Madam we look, as by 
a loophole, upon the world she 
lived in. 

Her England differs from 
ours, much as a boisterous gale 
is unlike the subtle and silent 
air- movements of a quiet 
summer day. It throbs with 
the loud echoes of war and 
tumult, and the earth-shakings 
of political change and re- 
change. One realises them all, 
but this least keenly when 


Alice makes her dignified 
efforts to record the great 
events of her day. Her dis- 
sertations on the “ martire- 
domes” of Strafford and 
Charles I., and the Restoration 
of “our dread soveraine Lorde,” 
express with fervour and at 
some length the proper and 
conventional sentiments of a 
well-bred Royalist lady. Here 
she comes near to be tiresome, 
for she is not imaginative, and 
these things reach her by hear- 
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say. Not so when her own 
ears and eyes are her instruc- 
tors, and the world’s history 
her own. Then our view be- 
comes instantly vivid. Chester 
and the Irish troubles group 
round a little anxious party 
of travellers; the Scots in- 
cursion produces Captain 
Innes; and Marston, or, as 
Alice calls it, “‘ Hessome Moor,” 
means a schoolboy escapade 
of young Christopher Wandes- 
ford’s, whose elder brother 
meets him riding out of York, 
“towards the moore with 
other boys, which was going 
in their simplicitie to see the 
bataille.” 

Coming to us so, the whole 
story throbs with life, fresh- 
ness, and a charm indescribably 
quaint and tender. It becomes 
one rich mass of suggestion 
and vivid priceless detail, sweet 
with the fragrance of family 
love and the glamour of great 
days. 

Most intimate and telling of 
all, come to us the religious 
upheavals of those “ troublous ” 
days. As becomes the daughter 
of a father who read family 
prayers three times a-day, and 
made in dying a “ most heavenly 
and pathaticall confession of 
his faithe,” followed by the 
“solemne pronunciation of ab- 
solution, in order to the 
Churchis command,’ Madam 
lived and died a devoted 
member of the Church of her 
carefully - recorded _ baptism, 
such as only persecution could 
create. “The wars” meant 
for her merely the troubles of 
a household of women in a 
disturbed country, for she be- 
longed to no fighting man. 
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Her Church’s fortunes are 
hers and her children’s, and 
she records with passion the 
“sad and dismal times of dis- 
traction,” when king and arch- 


bishop have gone to their 
deaths. 
Episcopal rule has _ been 


- Swept away by “Scotch pres- 


bitry.” Those now in power 
“called the whole Service a 
dry morcell,” ‘“colde meate,” 
and ‘despised the Lords Praier 
as drie and insiped.” This 
devout communicant never re- 
ceived confirmation till her 
daughter was married and of 
age to share it with her: we 
have indeed no positive evi- 
dence that she ever did. She 
bitterly mourns over her de- 
privation of Communion for 
“above two whole yeares” 
after her coming to East 
Newton. Lady Wandesford’s 
clerical friends—she appoints 
no less than nine to take part 
in her funeral—visited often 
at Hipswell and supplied the 
family’s needs: but “at Stone- 
grave there was not then any 
minister which did administer 
the Sacrament, nor had don 
there for many yeares.” 

At Kirlington “our goode 
Mr Siddall,” who married Alice, 
and whose appointment by Lady 
Wandesford cost her son seques- 
tration, was ejected, and Fair- 
fax, though an old acquaintance, 
refused all Lady Wandesford’s 
prayers for his reinstatement. 


“ But,” goes on Madam, in her right- 
eous indignation, “ when that man he 
[Fairfax] sent, came to the Church 
to prate, for preach he could not, 
beeing nothing of a scoller, the poore 
people in the Church was soe grieved, 
they came all out of it and left him ; 
who, they said, spoke and railed 
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against the Lord’s Praier in Yorke 
Minster, saing they were all damned 
that used it, for it was popish in- 
vention. When he had _ uttered 
those railings and blasphemous words 
against this most holy praier, there 
was a poore old woman in the churche 
att the time, when she heard him, 
rose of her seate in the ally and 
shooke it in her hande, ready to 
throw it at him, cryed out, ‘The 
were no more damned than himselfe, 
old hackle-backe,’ and made him come 
downe with shame” ! 


This lively scene suggests an 
English Jenny Geddes! 

East Newton, to return there, 
depended for five years on the 
ministrations of “my brother 
Denton,” husband of Mr Thorn- 
ton’s sister, a Presbyterian, who 
held the living of Oswaldkirk 
close by. He resigned it, 
“haveing some scruples,” in 
1662, and retired to live with 
the Thorntons. Alice has a 
great opinion of him,—natur- 
ally, for, besides goodness and 
piety, he seems to have spent 
his days keeping Mr Thornton 
out of scrapes,—but “I confesse 
his nonconformitie did much 
trouble me, and I endeavoured 
with my smale mite to dis- 
course that bussinesse” (poor 
brother Denton!). “I durst not 
adventure to receive the Holy 
Sacrament of him, not beeing 
episcopally ordeined.” In 1663, 
the old order restored brought 
them Mr Comber, as curate to 
a new rector of Stonegrave. 
The presence of this earnest 
scholarly youth greatly rejoiced 
Madam, for he “preached con- 
stantly both ends of the day, 
expounded methodically uppon 
every holy day throughout the 
yeare, and catechized all the 
children and youth in the whole 
parish, which we had not bin 
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used to that good way, tho’ 
much desired it, and the youth 
much improved by his cate- 
chizing. Att the first he was 
tabled at George Masterman: 
from there he removed to Ness, 
to Mr Tullye’s, who was muche 
in love with his person and 
preaching.” But Mr Thornton, 
good man, thinking this too far 
from the church, and that “it 
was a great pitty that he was 
obleiged to be with suche a 
kinde of a rude house,” straight- 
way took him into his own as 
domestic chaplain, and, when 
threatened with his departure, 
actually “leased the living” 
from the rector at £100 a-year, 
to keep him. The young scholar 
had found his life’s home. He 
brought Mr Thornton into full 
relations with Madam’s Church, 
and eventually became his 
patron’s son-in-law, a match 
much looked down on by 
the Thornton and Wandesford 
families, even to the provoking 
of slander, triumphantly re- 
futed, against Madam, who 
certainly set her heart on the 
marriage. He died Dean of 
Durham in 1697, and she, ten 
years later, goes to her grave 
still dreaming of restoring the 
“chappell” at East Newton, 
“long since demolished.” 

Next to Heaven, for Madam, 
came Home. Hers, indeed, after 
the tender Indian proverb, was 
“not a hearth, but a woman.” 
The live touch of the mistress 
on her tiny world of East 
Newton throbs still through all 
the minute, unconscious picture 
of country life in Northern 
England two hundred and fifty 
years ago. The mist of years 
breaks between us and the 
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wide, airy seventeenth-century 
house, with its long passages 
and noble kitchen -chimney, 
bright with “pewter and 
brass ” marked “ Alice Wandes- 
ford”; its low wainscoted 
“ parlores,” broad latticed win- 
dows, and dignified ‘“‘scharlett 
chamber,” where Alice Comber 
was married. Characteristi- 
cally, we have no record of 
the addition and rebuilding 
done by Mr Thornton. Madam 
and those she wrote for knew 
the place too well to need one. 
Her parents, when they went 
to housekeeping, made all their 
furniture at home, a frugal 
course possible in happy days, 
when each village community 
possessed workmen capable of 
supplying all its needs. Lady 
Wandesford’s liberal bequest to 
Alice, “all sett downe in an 
inventory before her death,” 
saved the Thorntons this out- 
lay, “goode Dafney ” testifying 
proudly that “Mr Thornton 
had not a bed or any household 
goods in this house, or any- 
where ellse, before he mar- 
ried”; and this gift could not 
be taken for his debts, and 
secured to Madam for her life 
the appointments and house- 
hold comfort of a lady of 
quality. The sunny place 
stands in its wide gardens, 
quiet and ordered and undis- 
turbed, “a mile from any vil- 
lage or house of equal repute.” 
Times grow hard. After the 
debts are paid, life drops into 
the minor key of economy; and 
Madam shows a plaintive con- 
sciousness of falling below her 
“condittion.” But house and 
home still are hers, in her care- 
ful hands dignified and hospit- 
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able to the last, if frugal and 
faded; and she visits as ever 
with the best of the neighbours, 
“my deare Lady” this and 
Madam that. With a country 
home of that day, “outside 
tradesmen ” had little concern. 
The “quicke goods,” ‘cowes 
for milke,” and “sheepe,” 
browse in the deep meadow 
grass close by, fowls cost 
nothing, and Madam would as 
soon buy jewels as any one 
else’s bread and beer. In the 
stable there still are “ horsses,” 
then an almost indispensable 
luxury, besides “an old coach 
lined with blew Chiney,” and 
“armes” (pistols?) “and buff 
coate for the Lt. horsse ” (what- 
ever he was), though with the 
pathetic note, “being all very 
old.” There are big Yorkshire 
fires in the wide chimneys, for 
Madam has “saved the woods” 
at Laistrop more than once 
from unwise barter ; old silver 
at table, with the Wandesford 
crest; in Madam’s cabinet a 
“ green emrald jewell of aleven 
stones and three pearle drops 
in it set in golde”; and above 
stairs, in a worn, well-ordered 
chamber, besides “stooles, 
chaires, a standing cabinett, 
and a sweetmeate box,” there 
stands a “scarlett bedd” 
valued at £40, though Madam 
compares it ill with Sir John 
Gibson’s, “a very riche flowred 
silke damaske bedd, with all 
answerable to it of the same.” 
The wide warm rooms are full 
of quiet business and the voice 
of the wheel, as becomes a 
mistress who can leave to 
daughters and grandchildren 
‘fine lawn and hollan spread- 
ing sheets and pillowbers,” be- 
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sides “huggaback” and “my 
diaper tabling and napkins 
which I span myselfe.” They 
receive, too, “my weding 
bodies and crimson stomacher 
of flowred sattin,” besides “my 
new cloth mourning manty and 
petecoate”: a granddaughter, 
probably the young mother of 
the family, has “my fine hollan 
Christening sheet with buttons 
for it, during her life,” after- 
wards to other grandchildren ; 
and, most precious of all, comes 
“to my dear daughter Comber 
my harpsicall virginalls for her 
life,” afterwards strictly en- 
tailed. “To be used in the 
chappell or within the mansion- 
house,” this notable needle- 
woman bequeaths table-cloths 
and cushions too minutely de- 
scribed for quotation, “also the 
wood table that stands under 
the hall window at the great 
parlour door.” “My great 
Bible with the black velvet 
cover” and a big Prayer Book 
to be bought by the executors, 
are kept for religious use only, 
“in my house or chappell”; 
and “unto the chappell” never 
“rebuilded,” “my great bras 
pot of bell mettle to be cast 
into a bell, and there to remain 
for ever.” Ah! where is it 
now? 

Through the living rooms, in 
sick-chambers, in the “ milke- 
house” and the “boulting- 
house,” maids and men move 
soberly, trusted and _ loyal 
friends of the family they 
serve for life, or till they 
marry one another: the Ian- 
sons and the  Lightfoots, 
“Hanna Ableson and Margery 
Milbanke,” good nurses, who 
“keepe” young Robin “in his 
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smale pox”: “Nan Wellburne” 
and “ Besse Poore,” maids who, 
at different times, nearly burn 
the house down: Joseph 
Browning the coachman, “a 
verry caireful man”; and last, 
not least, the beloved, invalu- 
able “ Dafeny,” in whose arms 
“sweete Sister Danby” dies, 
who prays beside the honoured 
mother, and saves Alice from 
plunder at the “apprizement ” 
for Mr Thornton’s debts, by 
identifying all “my ladie’s 
goodes” by her own careful 
marks, ‘“ Dafney” marrieg 
George Lightfoot and shares 
all “my mistresse’s” troubles, 
even to recommending “good 
cozen Anthony Norton” for 
appointment as her trustee. 
“IT did give Dafeny for her- 
selfe, as a token of gratitude, 
a young cowe and calfe to 
sustain her house, with other 
good things; and sent her 
husband a bible and a pounde 
of tobaco.” 

Through the picture every- 
where the children flit, in 
panelled chambers and airy 
barns with swings in them, 
sick and sound, merry and 
sad. Of those lost, baby Betty 
stayed eighteen months before 
she “held up those sweete eyes 
and hands to her deare Father 
in heaven, looked up and cryed 
in her language, ‘Dad, dad, 
dad,’ with such vemency as if 
inspired to deliver her sweete 
soule, and went out of this 
miserable world like a lamb.” 
The three who grow up we 
know well. Beloved “Naly” 
(Alice), “a goode and gracious 
childe, beeing both deare and 
tender to me,” has many 
“deliverances,” as when “the 
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maides at St Nickolas” would 
take her to see the “shew of 
all kindes of sports and coun- 
try expretions of joy” on the 
Restoration, when “they had 
soldiers and the townsmen of 
Richmond appeared in ar- 


mour”: though her mother 
knew she would be “soe 
extreamly scaired at these 
things when the wmusketts 


went of soe fast that she 
was ready to flie out of Jane 
Flour’s armes her maide and 
did scrike and crie soe ex- 
treamly and in extremity fell 
into most dreadful fitts of con- 
voltions there in Mr Smith- 
son’s shop.” At fifteen she 
turns into dignified “daughter 
Comber” by a marriage 
whose secrecy, dictated by 
“our adversarye’s malice” and 
Madam’s recent widowhood, 
seems doubtfully wise to 
“brother Denton,” who de- 
clines to give her away; 
though, says Madam, “ this 
business was transacted with 
great gravity and piety,” and 
“a juste halfe yeare” later, all 
relations invited to “an han- 
some entertainment” with “a 
good supper and those usuall 
solemnityes of marriage of get- 
ing the bride to bed.” 

Kate, “very full of sport 
and play,” is “a very brave 
strong childe and full of 
mettle,” who will play with 
‘*‘pinnes, putting of them in to 
her mouth,” till one wellnigh 
“choaks” her. She grows up 
to make two imprudent mar- 
riages. 

The beloved son, Robin, with 
his baby pieties, is the joy of 
his mother’s heart. “ His first 
tyeing cloths was mourning for 
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his father,” and, at “six yeares 
old and four months,” he com- 
forts “her deepe distress of 
sorowes, on her owne birthday, 
in the afternoone,”’ “with so 
greate a compassion, affection 
and deareness and tenderness 
as can never be forgott”: she 
being overcome with grief, 
when “I with my poore ability 
was in teaching my deare and 
only son to read and hear 
him catechisme, psalmes, and 
praiers, gitting proverbs by 
heart and many such like 
dutys.” He was scarcely four, 
poor lamb, when, terrified at 
his father’s too Puritan version 
of the Fall, he “cryed out 
and with a great passion of 
teares, said, Must he dy for 
eating God’s aple? He was 
sure he did not eat God’s aple, 
and must he dy? with abund- 
ance of sorrow and bitterness, 
as if he had realy seene this 
with his eyes.” At nineteen 
he went to University College, 
Oxford, became Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, and crowned his mother’s 
hopes by dying Rector of 
Boldon. 

The house-mother, who be- 
queaths “all my Phisicall 
bookes and recepts, with my 
stock of salves and oyntments,” 
does not fail to give us daily 
details of sickness, medical 
science, and home pharmacy, 
sometimes rather heart - rend- 
ing. The infant mortality 
appals a modern mind, the 
poor babes dying of nothing at 
all, unless of ignorance: Alice 
saves three out of nine, Sister 
Danby seven of fifteen; and 
the mothers suffer hideously, at 
every birth preparing to die. 
Yet it is all painfully funny. 
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Every illness brings you “in 
greate danger of deathe,” re- 
covery being by special inter- 
vention of Heaven; whether 
from a bad bilious attack or 
the awful “smale pox,” grim 
hints of whose dreadful ravages 
make one shudder. Yet at 
moments of terrifying accident, 
the women, usually the only 
doctor, seem wonderfully cool 
and on the spot. Remedies are 
various. If you are bad enough 
and rich enough to send for the 
“physitian,” he immediately 
“letts you blood,” probably “6 
or 7 ounces”: sometimes he 
sends you to ‘Scarborough 
Spaw,” or to “the bathes and 
Bristoll water, St Vincent’s 
Well (uppon which rock hang- 
ing over itis gott the Bristow 
diamonds).” Little Betty is 
taken to “St Mungno’s Well” 
near Knaresbro’. This, accord- 
ing to Alice’s favourite Dr 
Wittie, “is a quicke spring of 
greate repute for curing the 
riketts in children, whom they 
dip into it naked and hold 
them in a little while, but they 
. must observe to dip five, seven, 
or nine times, according to 
custom, or some think it will 
not do.” Poor baby! No 
wonder “that deare sweete 
angell did continuelly grow 
worse ”’! 

For ague you take “ a mede- 
cin of London treacle”; as a 
tonic “a meadicine made of 
muskedine” recommended by 
“my noble and worthy friend, 
Madam Grahme’”’; for ‘‘a melan- 
cholicke humour,” “leaches 
and gentle course of phisicke, 
spring and fall.” After 
smallpox, Naly has “a pearle 
on her eye,” for which she 





takes “‘ waters and a meadicen 
to the wrests of her arms, 
which sweate (qy., sweat or 
sweet ?) Mrs Backe did advise.” 
The Lord Deputy, when 
“pigeons cut was laid to the 
soles of his feete, smiled and 
said, “Are you come to the 
laste remidie? But I shall 
prevent youre skill.” 

Madam, at four years old, 
eats some “beefe not well 
boiled, causing an extreame 
vomitting, whoes violence drove 
me into great feaver, and that 
into the meassells”(!) Mr 
Thornton’s mother dies of “a 
vomit of antemony to strong 
for her stomache”: Sir Edw. 
Osborne of eating too many 
“mellons” from his “ gardens 
at Thorpe and Keeveton.” 
Young Christopher W andesford 
is ‘exceedingly tormented with 
the fitts of the spleen, haveing 
taken them uppon the death of 
his father, with greife in the 
church at his funerall seizeing 
them upon him,” which mys- 
terious ailment is at last cured 
by the great York physician, 
Dr Bathurst. 

Sudden illness is regarded 
widely as “an omen.” Even 
Mr Thornton, who “did con- 
demne me for relating several 
ominous dreames,” is gravely 
disturbed at his wife’s attack 
on the afternoon of their wed- 
ding-day ; which appears to a 
modern mind to be due to in- 
digestion, though ‘my mother 
did beleeive that washing of my 
feete at that time of the yeare 
was the cause of that dangerous 
fitt.” 

“Portents”’ are not lacking. 
Why does no awful event follow 
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the sun in 1652,” “it beeing soe 
darke in the morning at break- 
fast time and came soe sudainly 
on us that in a bright sunshine 
morning that he could not see 
to eate his breakfast without a 
candle. I could not refraine 
going out into the garden and 
looke on the eclips in water, 
discovring the power of God so 
great to a miracle, Who did 
withdraw His light from our 
sun so totally that the sky was 
darke and starres appeard, and 
a colde storme for a time did 
possess the earth.” 

Dreams, too, are touchingly 
and anxiously recorded. “I 
dreamed one night that I was 
laid in childe-bed, had the 
white sheet spread, and all over 
it was sprinkled with smale 
drops of pure blood, as if it had 
been dashed with one’s hand. 
I kept it in mind till my child 
died.” Madam, indeed, scarce- 
ly distinguishes her recorded 
dreams from _ second - sight, 
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though to us they are more 
suggestive of a burdened mind : 
as when, having been locked 
into her bedroom overnight 
(apparently her custom) by 
Jane Flower, she dreams that 
“Nettleton’s balyes are in the 
house,” and wakes to find Jane 
waiting to tell her so. Half a 
year before her brother’s death 
she dreams “the manner and 
all sircumstances about it, that 
he refrained that river affter I 
told him my dreame.” Mr 
Thornton’s dream eighteen 
months before his death that 
“he should live but forty-seven 
daies longer,” in no way shakes 
her faith, though she cannily 
takes him to the doctor. But 
then Mr Thornton was the kind 
of man with whom things “ fall 
contrary.” His “best laid 
schemes gang aft agley,” the 
muddles he makes are endless, 
and Madam, poor soul! must 
have known better than to 
expect his dreams to come true. 


III, 


And the woman herself, 
centre and meaning of the 
picture, what like is she? 

So frank and simple is her 
tale, the daily speech, uncon- 
scious and graphic, of an up- 
right soul with nothing to 
hide, that we know Madam as 
we know only our intimates. 
Our eyes dwell on her, “siting 
on the longe settle in my cham- 
ber,” in her widow’s weeds, with 
worn eyes that seem to ask 
whether hers is to be the arid 
portion of surviving every child 
that she has borne and loved ; 
yet loving on, tender, careful for 
them, till the end: a lady and 





a Wandesford to her last fibre, 
so long as the breath is in her. 

Few men and fewer women 
make on one so strongly the 
impression that they “move all 
of a piece.” From early girl- 
hood to late age she is to be 
reckoned with as a strong 
thing that one knows. ‘The 
main lines of motive and aim 
in her do not shift; and she 
displays all an Englishwoman’s 
obstinate constancy, alike to the 
worst-grounded of her opinions 
and the most honoured of her 
friends. 

Nature has given her a warm 
heart, a strong will, an excel- 
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lent head, and a somewhat frail 
body. From “a noble gentle- 
man of very comely presence,” 
who, at a stormy moment, when 
“Sir E. Coke wept,” broke forth 
in Parliament with “ Let us re- 
collect our English hearts and 
not sit still, but do our duties,” 
she inherits fine old blood, an 
integrity bracing and stern as 
the strong wind of their moor- 
lands, and that strenuous, 
anxious, patient piety of which, 
in a day of great causes, 
English gentlemen were not 
ashamed. His beautiful lady 
gives her a dutiful temper, the 
high example of a wife and 
mother whom her grown sons 
worshipped, and the notable 
housewife’s dainty hand. She 
grows up an essentially serious 
person, but one cannot deny 
the gift of humour to one who 
framed the clause, “Item, if 
any person mentioned in my 
will be not satisfied with their 
share of goods or legacies be- 
queathed to them, the person 
so dissatisfied shall loose the 
benifit of the goods and leg- 
acies bequeathed.” The train- 
ing of an eventful and a 
thoughtful age combined some 
acute knowledge of the world 
with the accomplishments and 
the culture of a high-bred lady; 
and Life, bearing bitter sorrow, 
yet withal pure joys, finds the 
girl not ill-equipped to meet 
her. But one chief bliss She 
brings not. For this fine 
creature the highest note is 
never struck. There is a touch 
of tragedy in the history which 
weds with honest, foolish Mr 
Thornton a woman who, in 
the hand of Love, had made 
& Rachel Russell. One’s heart 
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rises at the sight of her, writh- 
ing in the grip of humiliation 
and distress, as he worries and 
sells and loses, travelling always 
down the hill ; while punctilious 
ladyhood and wifely duty for- 
bid her one home-truth of sound 
criticism, one complaint reflect- 
ing on her wedded master. Yet 
for Madam love could cover the 
multitude of sins, or of weak- 
nesses even harder for a strong 
thing to bear. Had she loved 
the man, her championship of 
him had been a poem. 

The Spring of Romance that 
runs strong in her, yet of whose 
sweetest waters she never 
tastes, overflows in a pas- 
sionate motherhood, too often 
heart-broken. Tender nursery 
phrases lie on her lips like 
kisses. 

Another outlet, too, it finds 
If Mr Thornton were truly, 
as he assured his betrothed, 
“for moderated episcopacy 
and kingly government,” yet 
“his conscience,” like Bailie 
M‘Wheeble’s, “‘never did him 
any harm.” But Madam’s was 
one of the faithful hearts that 
could only bleed for their king. 
In face of sequestration, 
poverty, relations-in-law, she 
remains staunch, deserving to 
the full the Frenchified praise 
bestowed by Prince Charlie on 
loyal Mr Oliphant of Gask, 
who “never deroged from his 
principals.” She never comes 
so near complaint of her 
husband as when he refuses to 
a short-lived son, born at the 
Restoration, the sacred name 
of Charles. 

Akin is that loving honour 
for her noble dead, no mean 
arrogance of family pride, but 
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a fine heritage whose memory 
inspires her in darkest days. 
Through marriage and mother- 
hood, for richer for poorer, her 
weary head is held high, as 
becomes Christopher Wandes- 
ford’s daughter. She is never 
too poor to help some luckless 
nephew, or give house-room to 
his evil-tongued wife and her 
slanderous ‘“maide Barbary,” 
till Mr Thornton (at his best 
moment) “did kike that wench 
downe staires.” Her long 
record starts with a vivid baby 
memory of the first Kirklington 
home, where “I was following 
my maide, Sara Tomlinson, 
who caired my brother Xtopher 
in her armes and I took hold 
of her cote” and tumbled, poor 
babe, on “the cornerstone of 
the harth, and broke the skull 
of my forehead (!) in the very 
top so grievously about an inch 
long that the skin of the braine 
was seene”! And one can 
scarcely know her without 
reading in her own words the 
following episode. 

It is Easter Monday 1651. 
On the Saturday good sister 
Alice, grieved by a _ heavy 
quarrel between her brothers, 
George and Christopher, has, 
to her great comfort, persuaded 
them to be “reconsiled,” that 
all might join, a loving family, 
in the Easter Communion. 
The Monday brings to Hipswell 
George, a gallant and accom- 
plished gentleman of twenty- 
eight, to talk family business 
with his mother, “affter his 
obeisance and craiving her 
blessing” ; who 


“was sudainly surprysid at that 
instant of his comeing up with much 
feares for me, who was soe violently 
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tormented with a paine in the righte 
side of my necke among the sinnews 
&c. which caused me to cry out in 
extreamity: nor could she imagine 
what was the cause, only she still 
anoynted it with oyle of roses. My 
brother, seeing me in such paine, 
asked how it came, of which I could 
give noe other account haveing bin as 
well before as ever till I was combe- 
ing my head towards the right hand 
and binding my necke as he came up 
the staires and ever since it had helde 
me grievously. This was the circum- 
stance of that strainge paine which 
held me strongly till about halfe an 
houer which was the very time of his 
drowning. After his walking 
three or four turnes about the 
chamber in his studieng of his bussi- 
nesse, till my thoughts I saw a greate 
deale of change, he looked so seari- 
ously and soberly, as if there was 
some great change neare, but what I 
knewe not, only feared the worst that 
we should be deprived of him whom I 
so dearly loved. He in a very rever- 
ent manner kneeled downe and asked 
blessing at his goeing out againe not 
long before: which my mother tooke 
notice of, praieing God Almighty to 
bless him, and said, ‘Sonn, I gave 
youe my blessing, but even now: 
how cometh it that you take so 
solemne a leave of me?’ He an- 
swered, ‘Forsooth, I cannot have 
your prayers and blessing for me too 
often’; and so with her praiers for 
him in his preservation, and his most 
humble obeisance in a dutifull man- 
ner, he took his leave, bidding me 
‘ Fairewell, deare sister, I hope to find 
you better at my returne home.’ I 
likewise praied him to have a caire of 
himselfe ; and lookeing affter him, I 
thought he had the sweetest aspect and 
countenance as I ever saw in him and 
my heart was even fullof feares for that 
we should losse him, there was soe 
great and intire an affection for him 
on whom we did all much depend : 
and speaking of this to him, he said, 
I was allwaies full of feares for him, 
but he did not deserve it: and this 
was the last parting we had in this 
world, with abundance of deare love 
and affection betwixt us as we ever 
had in our lives together.” 


Then follows the grievous story 
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of his drowning in the Swale, 
which he had to ford to get to 
Richmond, in a sudden fiood 
resembling Jean Ingelow’s 
“eygre.” For, “when it comes 
from the Dales it falles with 
a mighty mountaineous force 
sudainly. And he rode alone.” 

This is the voice of passion 
and of pathos, yet literary 
style Alice Thornton has none. 
She is too definite in her im- 
pression not to keep to the 
point; and she has an edu- 
cated mind. But the moment 
she is interested, all writer’s 
consciousness departs, and with 
it, frequently, as quotation has 
shown, her grammar. Her 
sentences wander and twist, 
overcrowded with details, each 
of which is a jewel; midway 
“Mrs Thornton” (as her patient 
editor often remarks) “inserts 
a thanksgiving, which may be 
omitted”; and her use of the 
conjunctive “which” would do 
no discredit to its great ex- 
ponent, MrsSarah Gamp. Yet 
wherever we wander or wind, 
nothing interferes with our 
graphic and acute understand- 
ing. 

Spelling in that day was 
apparently a matter of personal 
taste; stops are irrelevant in- 
terruptions ; vowels mean what 
you like; the same names 
are written six different ways ; 
and the more important the 
subject the more capitals and 
consonants, a respectful rule 
still obtaining among the 
serious poor. Madam’s Round- 
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head colonels are written much 
as to-day, but a good King’s 
man has four lls, if not two ns. 

Evidence is not lacking that 
she was a reader. She copies 
a telling poem of Francis 
Quarles into her book: “The 
Hon? Sir Christopher Wyvill, 
Barronett,” sends her an ori- 
ginall “elegie” on her brother’s 
death; and she herself tries 
somewhat a ’prentice hand at 
the like. She bequeaths “my 
library of bookes” to a grand- 
son, and fully appreciates the 
controversial theology of Mr 
Comber, and “ deepe discourse ” 
(not omitting argument) with 
brother Denton. 

So moves through her sim- 
ple picture a loyal, dignified, 
English gentlewoman, vigor- 
ously alive amid the stark con- 
ventions of her age, all uncon- 
scious how precious a gift she 
leaves to a day so different: 
a strong woman, a faithful 
soul, whose loves endure: who 
in hours dark or bright looks 
upward, giving thanks in the 
pit, and prays, “holding up 
holy hands.” 

So farewell, dear Madam! 
farewell to graphic phrase and 
unmanageable sentence: to son 
Robin, and “ Dafeny”’ and good 
brother Denton, and the old, 
warm, wide - windowed house. 
Farewell! ‘“ The veil drops 
from trembling fingers,” and 
the pale mists of two long cen- 
turies creep up and hide you 
once more. 

Mary J. H. SKRINE. 
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WHEN we write or speak of 
shooting over dogs we are 
usually supposed to be refer- 
ring to pointers and setters. 
The reason is, that there are 
two or three ways of shooting 
grouse and partridges, and 
that dogs are not always em- 
ployed for either sport. It is 
necessary, therefore, in describ- 
ing them to specify which kind 
of shooting we mean. But 
there are some kinds to which 
dogs are indispensable, and, 
their presence being taken for 
granted, no one thinks it neces- 
sary to mention them. We 
should scarcely ever talk of 
shooting snipe or duck or wood- 
cock over dogs, simply because 
we cannot well do it without 
them; and there are other kinds 
of game which, though we can 
get them without dogs, afford 
nevertheless the most interest- 
ing sport when our canine 
friends take part in it. Some 
men use setters and some 
retrievers in pursuit of them. 
But, in our own judgment, 
there is nothing like a spaniel. 
He can go where setters and 
retrievers cannot go, and his 
education has not been of a 
nature to prevent him from 
showing the delight which he 
feels in finding game, seeing it 
killed, and fetching it. He is 
more of a companion to his 
master than a setter—pointers 
and retrievers are out of the 
question—ever can be, because 
he can live in the house with 
him, feed at his board, drink of 
his cup, and sleep by his bed- 
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side. This constant inter- 
course with mankind human- 
ises the dog to an extent which 
would hardly be believed by 
those who have not witnessed 
it; and it is hardly going too 
far to say that it enables the 
sportsman to keep up a kind 
of conversation with his little 
friend all through a long day’s 
sport, to understand what he 
means, and to make suitable 
replies to it. To explain the 
asking eye, indeed, is seldom 
very difficult, though it must 
be owned that this inquiring 
orb is but too often at luncheon- 
time directed to the contents 
of the basket. The cheerful- 
ness of the spaniel, his sym- 
pathy and sociability, to say 
nothing of his _ colloquial 
powers, should place him far 
above all other breeds in the 
estimation of those sportsmen 
who love dogs for their own 
sake, and not only for the 
assistance which they render 
him in the pursuit of his 
favourite amusement. Setters, 
we know, can be made great 
pets of. Mr Gilfil’s old brown 
setter was his master’s com- 
panion at night over his pipe 
and his glass of gin-and-water. 
Finette was the “parlour 
favourite” at Abbotsford. But 
they never can attain to exactly 
the same degree of intimacy as 
the smaller dog, who lives with 
us, and is as much one of the 
family as if he was a child. 
Something must be said of 
the different breeds of spaniels 
before entering upon any de- 
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scription of the sport to be en- 
joyed with them. Clumbers 
will be placed by many good 
judges at the head of the list. 
But they are not so active as 
some other breeds, and have no 
great liking for furze and 
brambles. Between the differ- 
ent varieties of the red-and- 
white spaniel, the Norfolk 
spaniel, the field spaniel, and 
others, there is, perhaps, not 
very much to choose. The 
black-and-tan is also very 
good, very keen, and gener- 
ally very hardy. But there is 
another variety, apparently the 
result of a cross between the 
Sussex spaniel and the Cocker, 
to which we are inclined to 
give the preference over all 
others. These are small dogs, 
with wonderful noses and won- 
derful perseverance, and for 
finding a winged pheasant in 
a thick wood we would back 
them at odds. The present 
writer was once fortunate 
enough to possess an old Eng- 
lish water spaniel, a breed now 
nearly extinct, though he, too, 
had a strain of the Sussex in 
him; and many of the liver- 
and-white spaniels, to whom no 
particular lineage is assigned, 
show traces of the water-spaniel 
in their ears, their coats, and 
their tails. Of the purely 
black spaniel we have no 
experience, but have always 
understood that he was an 
animal of great merit. The 
Irish water-spaniel is a dog 
sui generis, and the fortunate 
owner of a really thoroughbred 
one has perhaps got the best 
kind of dog for all-round shoot- 
ing which it is possible to pro- 
cure. But he is not equally 





suitable for an indoor dog ; and 
on that ground, and that ground 
alone, I would prefer a Sussex, 
a Norfolk, or a black-and-tan. 

All alike have a reputation 
for being very good-tempered. 
But it is not invariably de- 
served. Clumbers are too apt 
to sulk, if anything displeases 
them ; and they have another 
infirmity, of which, perhaps, all 
spaniels partake more or less, 
though in the Clumber it is 
the most conspicuous—we mean 
a dislike to carry snipe or wild- 
fowl, so that after picking 
them up they will often spit 
them out again, leaving them 
perhaps on the other side of a 
brook, with no bridge less 
than a mile off. Most spaniels 
are very forgiving; and it 
is very touching to see one, 
after you have trodden on his 
toe or his tail, or otherwise in- 
jured him, look up at you at 
oncewith an affectionate glance, 
seeming almost to say that it 
was his own fault, and that 
you are not to distress yourself 
about it. 

Spaniels, of course, can be 
used for partridge - shooting ; 
but for this purpose they must 
be as well broken as a pointer 
or setter, drop to shot or to 
wing, and keep in subjection 
their propensity to chase hares 
and rabbits. Even with a dog 
not quite so perfect as this we 
may have pretty sport in the 
turnips or potatoes, especially 
if our ground be on occasional 
patches of gorse or bracken. 
In_ partridge- shooting the 
spaniel should range within 
fifteen yards of the gun, never 
going farther away either to 
the right or the left or in front. 
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If you and Carlo are old 
acquaintances, he will soon let 
you know, as well as a pointer 
would, if birds are near at 
hand. We enter a field of white 
turnips, boy carrying cart- 
ridges and gunstick being 
placed in a convenient spot for 
marking. We feel sure it will 
not be very long before some- 
thing turns up. But a spaniel 
has two or three ways of re- 
vealing the presence of game. 
The prettiest performance is 
when he does what Carlo does 
now —trots a few paces for- 
wards, then stops, and turns 
his head round to look at his 
master, wagging his tail at the 
same time to encourage him to 
advance. We move up to him, 
and in two minutes flush a 
covey of a dozen good birds, 
offering easy shots right and 
left, which we must be duffers 
indeed to miss. Carlo has 
marked down the first bird, to 
which he goes straight as soon 
as he has his orders; but 
though he never took his eyes 
off the spot, he knows that 
another is down, and in what 
direction, and having handed 
over his first bird, makes a 
wide cast to get wind of the 
second. He is not very long 
about it, and brings it up with 
joy, triumph, and conscious 
merit depicted on his counten- 
ance. The present writer yields 
to no one in his love of setters, 
but it is clear that neither with 
these nor with retrievers can 
the same kind of freemasonry 
exist between master and ser- 
vant—the same signs and 
tokens, the same _ confiden- 
tial asides—as sweeten our 
intercourse with the spaniel. 
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Some spaniels act differently. 
Carlo’s cousin, Crusoe, who is 
also of the party, so called 
by the child who owned him 
as a puppy, has his own way 
of doing his duty. As soon as 
he winds birds pretty close to 
him, he stops ranging, and, 
adopting a more or less 
stealthy attitude, walks slowly 
and deliberately towards them, 
leaving you to draw your own 
inference without signalling of 
any kind. <A third sure and 
certain sign of the proximity of 
birds is when the spaniel keeps 
his nose to the ground, wagging 
his tail violently, and moving 
backwards and forwards in an 
excited manner, absorbed in 
the interest of the moment. 
With this movement of course 
all sportsmen are familiar. On 
all these occasions keep close 
to the dog, and you will not 
only get as good a chance at 
the covey as if a pointer had 
stood there, but will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, in 
case of a runner, you have in 
Carlo a dog whose legitimate 
business it is to chase him, and 
who can get through the 
turnips and along ditches and 
hedge-bottoms twice as quick 
as a retriever. 

For this kind of shooting 
two guns are quite enough, and 
one, I think, is still better. 
Neither shooting nor fishing 
is a very sociable amusement. 
But where birds are very 
abundant two or three guns 
are not too many, and then 
the birds may be walked up. 
But for watching a spaniel 
hunt immediately in front of 
us we would rather be alone. 
We shall have more real sport. 
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But it is not in partridge- 
shooting that the spaniel is 
seen to the greatest advan- 
tage ; and we will now suppose 
ourselves some five weeks later 
in the season. The sheep are 
penned on the turnips. The 
mangolds and potatoes are 
nearly got up. The hedge- 
rows are the colour of tea- 
leaves. The woods havechanged 
from green to gold, russet, or 
brown, according as elm, oak, 
or beech predominate. It is 
too soon to beat the covers, for 
the foliage is still thick. And 
now, if we know of any piece 
of wild rough country lying a 
mile or two away from the 
woods, where the farming is 
bad, and double hedgerows 
with ditches full of brambles, 
little bits of natural copse, and 
patches of gorse, fern, and 
heather are all sweetly inter- 
mingled, we may see Carlo in 
all his glory. For this is the 
home of the wiid pheasant, as 
it still lives in Morland’s pic- 
tures, and as it may still be 
found in many nooks and 
corners of Great Britain, far 
away from large towns, where 
the population is sparse, and 
the poacher, like the fox, if 
supplied with rabbits, will not 
trouble himself about a few 
pheasants.! This wild ground 
should lie far away from any 
carefully tended preserves, so 
that the keepers shall not 
have searched it for the eggs, 
and yet near enough for plenty 
of pheasants to breed in the 
neighbouring corn-fields, who 
when harvest is over will take 
to such cover as we have de- 
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scribed, before straying away 
to any extensive woodland ; 
and will sometimes indeed stay 
there the whole winter, or at 
least as long as acorns can be 
found. 

The best plan is to begin with 
the stubbles, where the birds 
have probably been feeding, and 
which by ten or eleven o'clock 
or earlier they will have quitted 
for their midday quarters. We 
turn out of a narrow green 
lane into a long piece of barley 
stubble, bounded on each side 
by such a fence as we have 
described, terminating in a 
little bit of a spinny, with a 
few dwarf fir-trees and some 
long thick grass. Now, Carlo, 
see if you can pick up the 
scent anywhere about the field. 
We are thus, it will be seen, 
engaged in the pleasures of 
the “chase,” and it depends on 
our own knowledge of woodcraft 
and the sagacious instinct of 
our dog whether we get sport or 
not. Carlo knows perfectly well 
on what business he has come, 
and begins at once to beat the 
field in a thoroughly workman- 
like manner. Where the fields 
are divided by those deep briery 
ditches, single or double as the 
case may be, the hedges are 
not usually tall: not the big 
black or white thorn hedges, 
which are often eight or ten 
feet in height. When it is 
necessary to beat a hedge of 
this description, we must have 
a spaniel who is broken to work 
upon the other side of it and 
put the game out to his master. 
Many dogs will not leave the 
gun, or stay away from it even 











' This perhaps is not strictly true as regards the fox. 
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with a keeper. To teach a 
spaniel to do this is not always 
an easy task. It is an in- 
valuable, almost indispensable, 
qualification, when we are 
beating hedges for rabbits, or 
when they are too high to see 
pheasants going away on the 
off-side of them. But on the 
ground now before us this is 
not the case. The fences are 
low, often only ash or hazel 
plants, and sometimes little 
more than high banks. By 
this time Carlo is beginning 
to be aware that there is liter- 
ally something in the wind, 
and he is working his way 
from the middle of the stubble 
towards the ditch with an 
eagerness that speaks for itself. 
He has reached the ditch-bank, 
and runs a little way along it. 
Then out into the field again, 
as if he were not quite con- 
vinced : then back again at full 
speed, as if sure there can be 
no mistake now. He is right. 
A few yards farther on along 
the ditch-banks he pauses and 
turns short round, leaning over 
the bank with pricked-up ears 
and most expressive tail. We 
know what is to follow. A 
moment’s hesitation, then a 
sudden plunge into the bram- 
bles, a great flustering and 
bustling, and away goes a fine 
old cock-pheasant, rising up well 
as he wheels round overhead, 
and offering a shot which looks 
as easy as the proverbial barn- 
door, but which there is no 
difficulty in missing, the reader 
may rest assured. The pheasant 
flies very fast, and an old cock, 
going off at an obtuse angle, 
is likely enough to get away 
with his tail shot off, or a leg 
down, if the gunner is not a 
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master of his craft, and knows 
how to shoot both forward 
enough and high enough—for 
it is necessary to do both. 
However, on this occasion 
Carlo is not disappointed. 
The bird falls dead to the 
ground, and as Carlo brings 
him up he says as plainly as 
words could speak that honours 
are divided. 

A few more ditches and 
stubbles are taken in the same 
way, yielding a brace or two 
more birds, with an occasional 
miss by way of variety, and 
then we emerge upon what is 
called the common, some thirty 
or forty acres of rough ground, 
covered as above described with 


gorse, heather, and _ fern, 
sprinkled about in patches, 
between which the thick 


coarse grass grows a foot high. 
Here and there is a disused 
gravel-pit, the sides clothed 
with brambles, spots which 
the pheasant loves. It is 
necessary on most parts of the 
common to keep both dogs 
pretty close, or they will be 
starting birds out of shot. 
But we can stand on the edge 
of the gravel -pit and watch 
them work all round it with- 
out any such precautions being 
necessary, and they will never 
be too far off. And a pretty 
sight it is. If two guns are 
out one will stand on each 
side of the small deep hollow, 
while a beater, if you have one, 
may as well walk with the 
dogs. These are soon busy 
with the rabbits, and two or 
three are rolled over as they 
cross the bottom, before any 
birds are roused. Presently, 
however, the man in the pit 
ealls to us to look out. He 
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has caught the bright eye of 
a hen-pheasant squatting under 
some thorns, and the dogs are 
quietly summoned, that they 
may have the pleasure of turn- 
ing her out. This they soon 
do. But she does not rise well, 
skimming across the pit, and 
getting well hidden by some 
of the bushes before we get a 
shot at her. The result is that 
she comes down, but only with 
a broken wing; and a strong 
runner in such ground as this 
is like to give the two cousins 
something to do. But to a 
genuine sportsman the pursuit 
of a running pheasant by a 
couple of good spaniels is 
almost as interesting as the 
shooting itself. 

We keep in Carlo at first, to 
give the younger one a chance. 
He soon picks up the scent, and 
follows it fast over the uneven 
ground and short heather. But, 
as might be expected, he over- 
runs it, and has to retrace his 
steps and make a fresh circuit to 
regain the wind. He can make 
nothing of it, however, and 
various surmises are indulged 
in as to where the bird has be- 
taken himself. ‘ They’llrun for 
a mile,” says Peter. We know 
this; but we don’t think the 
wounded bird is likely to have 
left the common. She is prob- 
ably skulking somewhere not 
very far off; so now we must 
try the more experienced Carlo. 
He is puzzled at first like his 
relation. But see there! now 
he’s off. He takes straight- 
way up @ narrow gully which 
Crusoe had pursued for some 
distance, and is at fault for a 
moment at the point where the 
other broke off. Something 
had foiled the scent just there, 
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and the younger dog turned 
back to recover it. Not so 
Carlo: pressing straight on, he 
regains it after a few yards, 
and keeping along the gully, 
soon begins to gallop as fast 
as he can go. He runs the 
trail up to a small pile of dry 
peat, and we all thought the 
bird had crept under it. But 
no: even Carlo looked blank, 
saying to himself, no doubt, 
“Well, I’m blessed!” But at 
the renewed sound of “Hie, 
lost!” he resumes his quest, 
hunting all round very care- 
fully, till suddenly, when no 
one expected it, he pounces on 
the bird in some very thick 
grass at the other end of the 
stack. The gully, in fact, had 
run under the peat, and the 
grass covered the mouth of it 
at the other end. 

And now we go back to the 
gravel-pit. We beat it well 
over, but only get another 
rabbit, and pick up two or 
three more as we make our 
way to another pit, where there 
are a few holly-bushes as well 
as briers on which some late 
blackberries are still hanging. 
Here we have good luck. The 
dogs have not been in long 
when a brown bird flaps 
heavily up from the side of 
a holly-tree. By heaven, it is 
a woodcock! My companion 
misses him clean with the first 
barrel, and as I try to wipe 
his eye the bird falls to a 
clubbed shot. Carlo seems 
gently pleased, though he 
would have preferred a 
pheasant. But we turn our 
cock over and over to feast our 
eyes on his beautiful plumage 
—the first woodcock of the 
season! In a country where 
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woodcocks are comparatively 
scarce this is a great event. 
But the briers and the gorsehold 
three or four more pheasants ; 
and we can soon see by the 
delighted action of both Carlo 
and Crusoe that they are 
aware of the fact. A good 
point, whether by setter or 
pointer, is a pretty sight; but 
still prettier, I think, are 
the movements of two lively 
spaniels, when close upon the 
game they love. This time 
Crusoe bears away the palm, 
turning short into some 
brambles which Carlo had 
most unaccountably passed by. 


He has his reward. Out 
bounds another old _ cock- 
pheasant, and drops dead 
almost on his nose. Of course 


he retrieves the bird with an 
air which seems to say that 
some people can do that sort 
of thing as well as others. In 
this manner we traverse the 
whole common; and as we 
take our lunch, snugly shel- 
tered in one of these hollows, 
we turn out our bag, and find 
three and a half brace of 
partridges, four brace of 
pheasants, six rabbits, a hare, 
and a woodcock, which have 
yielded us more true sport 
than a hundred would have 
done driven over us in the 
usual way from the inside of 
a thickly stocked plantation. 

A pheasant coming straight 
towards you is not more 
difficult to hit than one going 
straight away or at any angle 
you please. The value of the 
so-called battue (superfine 
sporting critics object to this 
word, we know) consists in 
its being a test of nerve. A 
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man who can keep perfectly 
cool at a hot corner, and single 
out his birds with as much 
deliberation as if there were 
no others on the wing, re- 
gardless of the half-dozen guns 
banging away at each side of 
him, has advanced some way 
towards acquiring that perfect 
command of himself which 
may stand him in good stead 
on the field of battle. Shoot- 
ing over spaniels as we have 
described it does not develop 
this faculty. But we are 
writing of the pleasure, not 
the utility, of field - sports, 
though the latter cannot well 
be overrated. 

We have now before us a 
walk of about three miles, with 
a likely looking osier-bed just in 
front of us, and beyond that 
again more ill-farmed stubbles 
not yet ploughed up, and more 
straggling untrimmed fences, 
with ditches which could hide 
a man. The osier-bed is a 
sure find. We call it an osier- 
bed, but it consists of osier 
and ground-ash intermingled ; 
and in the mat of coarse grass 
which always grows round the 
root of the ash-plant, the 
rabbit, the hare, and _ the 
pheasant love to make their 
seat. You must now leave 
Carlo and Crusoe to range at 
their own sweet will, and 
chance it. The enclosure is 
intersected by deepish dykes 
which run across it diagonally, 
lined with dry rushes and sedge 
—and here the pheasants will 
lie very close. A hare is soon 
sighted ; but running game are 
difficult to shoot in this kind 
of cover, and, much to the 
annoyance of Carlo, she is not 
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to be had. But now both he 
and his comrade are busy about 
a dyke only a yard or two in 
front of you, and they show 
by the usual signals that you 
are to look out. Crusoe makes 
a sudden pounce, and a hen- 
bird flusters up through the 
ash and willow branches, and 
sails away back towards the 
common, doubtless to take 
refuge in one of the gravel- 
pits behind us. But this is her 
last flight upon earth: what- 
ever place may be allotted her 
in the nigra nemus ilice frondens, 
reserved, according to Ovid, as 
a paradise for good birds. 
Both spaniels watch her as she 
mounts into the air, and both 
rush forward together as shé 
falls crumpled up by a shot in 
the back of her neck, and an- 
other which broke her back- 
bone. A few words pass be- 
tween the two dogs with regard 
to the privilege of retrieving 
her, which of course is claimed 
by the senior, and, after an 
ineffectual protest, allowed by 
the junior. 

And now we must be get- 
ting homewards. Before we 
leave the osier-bed Crusoe ex- 
ultingly turns back a hare 
towards the two guns, and 
drives her between them. Not- 
withstanding the obstruction 
offered by twigs, stems, and 
stumps she cannot escape four 
barrels, and the young dog 
brings her back with great joy. 
She is his very own. He found 
her, turned her, and gave her 
to the guns all by himself. 
Carlo was not in it; and Crusoe 
is patted and petted as he de- 
serves, and will probably dream 
of that bit of sport in his warm 
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bed. Crossing the farther 
stubbles on our way home, the 
spaniels soon get wind of the 
pheasants who have just been 
feeding there; and by beating 
the hedgerows we add three or 
four more to our bag, making 
up a total of six brace, again 
having occasion to admire not 
only the sagacity of the spaniel, 
but also his evident sympathy 
with his master, and his earnest 
desire to show him sport. 
Spaniels are remarkable for 
this quality. They will some- 
times go on working zealously 
after they are quite tired out, 
if they think it is expected of 
them. A singular instance of 
this was witnessed by the 
present writer. Coming home 
in the late afternoon of an 
October day, he had the mis- 
fortune to wound a hare, which, 
though badly hurt, had strength 
enough to run pretty well. 
Marquis, an old favourite, dead, 
alas! many years ago, had spent 
a long and laborious day with 
the gun, and was plodding 
rather weariedly by my side. 
He got up a run, however, 
when he saw the hare, which, 
had he been fresh, he would 
soon have caught. As it was, 
she led him a long round and 
through one or two hedges, 
and when at last he approached 
her on a piece of uphill stubble, 
the hare was so beat she was 
obliged to squat, and the dog 
so far gone that when he over- 
took her he was powerless to 
do more than sit down upon 
her: and this he did, waiting 
till I came up to give her the 
coup de grdce. Unhappily, 
however, this ingenious device 
proved useless. The hare made 
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a last expiring effort, and, ex- 
tricating herself from the grasp 
of the panting Marquis, suc- 
ceeded in reaching a small 
plantation close by, where we 
sought her sorrowing for half 
an hour, and were then obliged 
to give her up. 

Spaniels, indeed, prefer fur 
to feather; and when the 
rabbits are lying out no better 
fun can be desired than work- 
ing the hedgerows with a 
spaniel and a gun on each side. 
The rabbits then will sit either 
on the hedge-bank, if suffici- 
ently covered, or oftener under- 
neath any brambles or rubbish 
that may be lying in the ditch. 
As they almost invariably bolt 
on the hedge side, the two 
friends must take it by turns; 
though if two spaniels are em- 
ployed, there is a better chance 
for the man by the ditch. After 
rabbits have been ferretted, and 
the holes stopped, you may, 
where rabbits are abundant, get 
a shot every twenty yards, 
taking care that Carlo does not 
get too far ahead. He thinks 
this is better sport than pheas- 
ant-hunting, because there is 
so much more of it, and be- 
cause, as already said, fur is 
his favourite. He can now 
stick to the ditch, and have no 
occasion to cast about for scent. 
And his nose is down among 
the thorns, or pointing upwards 
at the bank, and his tail giving 
warning at the same moment, 
every five minutes. Another 
talent which we believe is not 
confined to spaniels, but which 
we have never seen exhibited 
by any other dog, is what 
keepers call “crowning” a 
rabbit — that is, announcing 
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the presence of a rabbit under- 
ground, by sitting down above 
him and pointing fixedly at 
the ground. When the keeper 
is in doubt whether any given 
hole is worth ferretting or not, 
the dog will tell him if it is. 
This will save him a lot of 
trouble if the hole is empty; 
and it is wonderful how few 
mistakes the spaniel ever 
makes. We had one formerly 
who was an adept at this kind 
of work; and the keeper from 
whom we had him said that in 
a day’s ferretting he almost 
always made one mistake and 
no more, of which he was so 
heartily ashamed that when 
the hole was drawn blank, he 
would slink away crestfallen, 
and not recover himself for 
some time. 

For wild-fowl shooting on 
rivers, lakes, or broads, retrievers 
are perhaps better than spaniels, 
who cannot always stand so 
much cold and wet. Dogs 
differ as much as human beings 
in the strength of their consti- 
tutions; and in the case of a 
delicate dog the cold may 
settle on his lungs and bring 
him to an early grave. The 
best spaniel and the best setter 
that we ever had died of con- 
sumption caused or accelerated 
by exposure. But for brooks 
or marshes the dog that makes 
the least noise is the best. And 
this of course is equally true 
whether your object is snipe 
or duck. The difficulty with 
spaniels is, what we have 
already mentioned, that they 
will not always retrieve snipe 
or fowl. But these are excep- 
tional cases, and we always 
like a spaniel best when in 
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pursuit of snipe. A good 
strong spaniel, too, is very 
useful for flight - shooting, 
though not better than a 
retriever. He, too, hears the 
fowl, and snuffs the battle from 
afar, long before anything is 
visible or audible to his master. 
But he tells him to make ready, 
watches the approach of the 
birds, and if one is killed marks 
it down to an inch at almost 
any distance and in spite of 
the darkness. But as other 
dogs will do the same, the 
spaniel cannot claim any special 
notice on this score. 

The scenes above described 
are not imaginary. The rough 
pheasant-shooting we have en- 
joyed was mostly in Wales, and 
in parts of the western counties 
abounding in shaws, copses, 
and dingles, where pheasants 
were to be found scattered 
about all through a mild winter. 
A hard winter, of course— 


“Quum jam glandes atque arbuta 
sacra 

Deficerent silva, et victum Dodona 
negaret ”—- 


drove them into the preserves, 
in quest of the maize and buck- 
wheat carefully provided by 
their guardians. Snipe also 
we have shot, principally in 
Wales, where they abound not 
only in the marshes, but along 
the many small streams and 
dykes which intersect that de- 
lightful country. Rabbit-shoot- 
ing can, of course, be had any- 
where; but no picture of it is 
here given which the writer 
has not witnessed with his own 
eyes. And now he would ask 
whether such shooting over 
spaniels as is here described 
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does not deserve to rank very 
high in the estimation of all 
true sportsmen? It embraces 
the search, the find, the rise, 
and the critical moment when 
the quarry hangs between life 
and death. It demands a 
knowledge of “ woodcraft” in 
almost all its branches, as 
the word “ woodcraft” in its 
turn includes all knowledge of 
either birds or beasts which 
come under the denomination 
of game. It brings into play 
more fully perhaps than any 
other kind of sport the innate 
sagacity of the dog, his courage, 
his loyalty, and his sympathy. 
If Dr Johnson—the idea is too 
ludicrous—had ever gone out 
shooting with a spaniel, he 
would never have made that 
witty but wholly misdirected 
retort to the gentleman who 
spoke to him of “a_ very 
sensible dog.” Indeed, no one 
can have lived for many years 
on terms of intimacy, perhaps 
one might say with any dogs, 
but above all with spaniels, 
without thanking Bishop But- 
ler for what he has said 
on their behalf. It is not, in- 
deed, enough to console us in 
any degree for the loss of them. 
We mourn for such a friend as 
one who hath no hope, and 
more than we do for many 
relatives, whom we feel, perhaps, 
are not wholly lost to us. But 
the bishop’s words help us to 
feel that we have lavished our 
affection on no unworthy ob- 
jects. And with these words, 
more serious than we had 
thought of when we sat down 
to write, we close what we have 
to say about shooting “over 
spaniels.” 
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BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


CHAPTER L—THE PASSING OF THE COLT'S ‘45. 


THE man of whom I am now 
to tell you came to Arizona in 
the early days of Cochise. He 
settled in the Soda Springs 
Valley, and there persisted in 
spite of the devastating forays 
of that Apache. After a time 
he owned all the wells and 
springs in the valley; and so, 
naturally, controlled the grazing 
on that extensive free range. 
Once a-day the cattle, in twos 
and threes, in bands, in strings, 
could be seen winding leisurely 
down the deep-trodden and 
converging trails to the water- 
troughs at the home ranch, 
there leisurely to drink, and 
then leisurely to drift away 
into the saffron and violet and 
amethyst distances of the desert. 
At ten other outlying ranches 
this daily scene was repeated. 
All these cattle belonged to the 
man, great by reason of his 
priority in the country, the 
balance of his even character, 
and the grim determination of 
his spirit. 

When he had first entered 
Soda Springs Valley his com- 
panions had called him Buck 
Johnson. Since then his form 
had squared, his eyes had 
steadied to the serenity of a 
great authority, his mouth, 


shadowed by the moustache 
and beard, had closed straight 
in the line of power and tacit- 
urnity. There was about him 
something of the Spanish; so 
now he was known as Seiior 





Johnson, although in reality he 
was straight American enough. 

Sefior Johnson lived at the 
home ranch with a Chinese 
cook and Parker, his foreman. 
The home ranch was of adobe, 
built with loopholes like a fort. 
In the obsolescence of this neces- 
sity other buildings had sprung 
up, unfortified. An adobe bunk- 
house for the cow-punchers, an 
adobe blacksmith shop, a long 
low stable, a shed, a windmill 
and pondlike reservoir, a whole 
system of corrals of different 
sizes, a walled-in vegetable- 
garden, — these gathered to 
themselves cotton-woods from 
the moisture of their being, 
and so added each a little to 
the green spot in the desert. 
In the smallest corral between 
the stable and the shed stood a 
buckboard and a heavy waggon, 
the only wheeled vehicles about 
the place. Under the shed were 
rows of saddles, riatas, spurs 
mounted with silver, bits orna- 
mented with the same metal, 
curved short irons for the range 
branding, long heavy “stamps” 
for the corral branding. Behind 
the stable lay the “pasture,” 
a thousand acres of desert fenced 
in with wire. There the hardy 
cow-ponies sought out thesparse 
but nutritious bunch - grass, 
sixty of them, beautiful as 
antelope, for they were the pick 
of Senior Johnson’s herds. 

And all about lay the desert, 
shimmering, changing, many- 
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tinted, wonderful, hemmed in 
by the mountains, that seemed 
tenuous and thin like beautiful 
mists, and by the sky, that 
seemed hard and polished like 
a turquoise. 

Each morning at six o’clock 
the ten cow-punchers of the 
home ranch drove the horses to 
the corral, neatly roped the 
dozen to be “kept up” for that 
day, rewarded the rest with a 
feed of grain. Then they rode 
away at a little fox-trot two 
by two. All day long they 
travelled thus, conducting the 
business of the range, and then 
at night, having completed the 
circle, they jingled again into 
the corral. At the ten other 
ranches this programme had 
been duplicated. The half 
hundred men of Sefior John- 
son’s outfit had covered the 
area of a European principal- 
ity. And all of it—every acre, 
every spear of grass, every 
cactus prickle, every creature 
on it—practically belonged to 
Seftor Johnson, because Senor 
Johnson owned the water, and 
without water one cannot exist 
on the desert. 

This result had not been 
gained without struggle. The 
fact could be read in the settled 
lines of Sefior Johnson’s face 
and the great calm of his grey 
eye. Indian days drove him 
often to the shelter of the loop- 
holed adobe ranch-house, there 
to wait the soldiers from the 
fort, in plain sight thirty miles 
away on the slope that led to 
the foot of the Chiracuahas. 
He lost cattle and some men; 
but the profits were great, and 
in time Cochise, Geronimo, and 
the lesser lights had flickered 
out in the winds of destiny. 
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The sheep terror merely threat- 
ened ; for it was soon discov- 
ered that with the feed of 
Soda Springs Valley grew a 
bur that annoyed the flocks 
beyond reason, so the bleating 
scourge swept by forty miles 
away. Cattle-rustling so near 
the Mexican line was an easy 
matter. For a time Sefior 
Johnson commanded an armed 
band. He was lord of the 
high, the low, and the middle 
justice. He violated inter- 
national ethics, and for the 
laws of nations he substituted 
his own. One by one he anni- 
hilated the thieves of cattle— 
sometimes in open fight, but 
oftener by surprise and delib- 
erate massacre. The country 
was delivered. And then with 
indefatigable energy Seijior 
Johnson became a skilled de- 
tective. Alone or with Parker, 
his foreman, he rode the coun- 
try through, gathering evi- 
dence. When the evidence 
was unassailable he brought 
offenders to book. The re- 
branding through a_ wet 
blanket he knew and could 
prove; the ear-marking of an 
unbranded calf until it could 
be weaned he understood ; the 
paring of hoofs to prevent 
travelling he could tell as far 
as he could see; the crafty 
alteration of similar brands— 
as when a Mexican changed 
Johnson’s Lazy Y (>) to a 
Dumb-bell Bar (o—o)—he saw 
through at a glance. In short, 
the hundred and one petty 
tricks of the sneak - thief he 
ferreted out, in danger of his 
life. Then he sent to Phoenix 
for a Ranger—and that was 
the last of the Dumb-bell Bar 


brand, or the (020) Three- 
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Link Bar brand, or the (S2) 
Hour-Glass brand, or a half- 
dozen others. The Soda 
Springs Valley acquired a 
reputation for good order. 
Sefior Johnson at this stage 
of his career found himself 
dropping into a routine. In 


March began the spring brand-. 


ing, then the coralling and 
breaking of the wild horses, 
the summer-range riding, the 
great fall round-up, the ship- 
ping of cattle, and the riding 
of the winter range. This 
happened over and over again. 

You and I would not have 
suffered from ennui. The rop- 
ing and throwing and brand- 
ing; the wild swing and dash 
of handling stock; the mad 
races to head the mustangs; 
the fierce combats to subdue 
these raging wild beasts to 
the saddle; the spectacle of 
the round-up, with its brutish 
multitudes and its graceful 
riders; the dust and monot- 
ony and excitement and glory 
of the trail; and especially the 
hundreds of incidental and 
gratuitous adventures of bears 
and antelope, of thirst and 
heat, of the joy of taking care 
of oneself,—all these would 
have filled our days with the 
glittering, changing throng of 
the unusual. 

But to Sefior Johnson it had 
become an old story. After the 
days of construction the days 
of accomplishment seemed to 
him lean. His men did the 
work and reaped the excite- 
ment. Seiior Johnson never 


thought now of riding the wild 
horses, of swinging the rope 
coiled at his saddle-horn, or of 
rounding ahead of the flying 
herds. 


His inspections were 
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business inspections. The 
country was tame. The leather 
chaps with the silver conchas 
hung behind the door. The 
Colt’s -45 depended at the head 
of the bed. Sefor Johnson 
rode in mufti. Of his cow-boy 
days persisted still the high- 
heeled boots and spurs, the 
broad Stetson hat, and the 
fringed buckskin gauntlets. 

The Colt’s -45 had been the 
last to go. Finally one evening 
Sefior Johnson received an 
express package. He opened 
it before the undemonstrative 
Parker. It proved to contain 
a pocket “ gun,” a nickel-plated 
‘38 calibre Smith and Wesson 
“five-shooter.” Sefior Johnson 
examined it a little doubt- 
fully. In comparison with 
the six-shooter it looked like 
a toy. 

“How do you like her?” he 
inquired, handing the weapon 
to Parker. 

Parker turned it over and 
over asa child a rattle. Then 
he returned it to its owner. 

“Senor,” said he, “if ever 
you shoot me with that little 
old gun, and I find it out th’ 
same day, I'll just raise 
with you!” 

“T don’t reckon she’d injure 
@ man much,” agreed the 
seor ; ‘‘but perhaps she’d call 
his attention.” 

However, the “little old 
gun” took its place, not in 
Sefior Johnson’s hip - pocket, 
but inside the front waistband 
of his trousers, and the old 
shiny Colt’s ‘45, with its worn 
leather “Texas-style” holster, 
became a bedroom ornament. 

Thus from a frontiersman 
dropped Sefior Johnson to the 
status of a property owner. In 
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a general way he had to attend 
to his interests before the cattle- 
men’s association, he had to 
arrange for the buying and 
shipping,—and the rest was 
leisure. He could now have 
gone away somewhere—as far 


as time went. Socan a fish live 
in trees—as far as time goes. 
And in the daily riding, riding, 
riding over the range he found 
the opportunity for abstract 
thought which the frontier life 
had crowded aside. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SHAPES OF ILLUSION. 


Every day, as always, Sejior 
Johnson rode abroad over the 
land. His surroundings had 
before been accepted casually 
as a more or less pertinent 
setting to action and condition. 
Now he sensed some of the 
fascination of the Arizona 
desert. 

He noticed many things be- 
fore unnoticed. As he jingled 
loosely along on his cow-horse 
. he observed how the animal 

waded fetlock-deep in the 
gorgeous orange California 
poppies, and then he looked up 
and about, and saw that the 
rich colour carpeted the land- 
scape as far as his eye could 
reach, so that it seemed as 
though he could ride on and 
on through them to the dis- 
tant Chiracuahas. Only, close 
under the hills, lay unobtru- 
sive a narrow streak of grey. 
And in a few hours he had 
reached the streak of grey, and 
ridden out into it to find him- 
self the centre of a limitless 
alkali plain, so that again it 
seemed the valley could con- 
tain nothing else of importance. 
Looking back, Sefior Johnson 
could discern a tenuous ribbon 
of orange—the poppies. And 
perhaps ahead a little shadow 
blotted the face of the alkali, 
which being reached and 
entered, spread like fire until 


it too filled the whole plain, 
until it too arrogated to itself 
the right of typifying Soda 
Springs Valley as a shimmer- 
ing prairie of mesquite. 
Flowered upland, dead low- 
land, brush, cactus, volcanic 
rock, sand,—each of these for 
the time being occupied the 
whole of space, broad as the 
sea. In the circlet of the 
mountains was room for many 
infinities. 

Among the foothills Sefior 
Johnson for the first time 
appreciated colour. Hundreds 
of acres of flowers filled the 
velvet creases of the little hills 
and washed over the smooth 
rounded slopes so accurately in 
the placing. and manner of 
tinted shadows that the mind 
had difficulty in believing the 
colour not to have been shaded 
in actually by free sweeps of 
some gigantic brush. A dozen 
shades of pinks and purples, a 
dozen of blues, and then the 
flame reds, the yellows, and the 
vivid greens. Beyond were 
the mountains in their glory 
of voleanic rocks, rich as the 
tapestry of a Florentine palace. 
And modifying all the others, 
the tinted atmosphere of the 
south-west, refracting the sun 
through the infinitesimal earth- 
motes thrown up constantly by 
the wind-devils of the desert, 
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drawing before the scene a 
delicate and gauzy veil of lilac, 
of rose, of saffron, of amethyst, 
or of mauve, according to the 
time of day. Senor Johnson 
discovered that looking at the 
landscape upside-down accentu- 
ated the colour effects. It 
amused him vastly suddenly 
to bend over his saddle-horn, 
the top of his head nearly 
touching his horse’s mane. 
The distant mountains at once 
started out into redder pro- 
minence; their shadows of 
purple deepened to the royal 
colour; the rose veil thickened. 

“‘She’s the prettiest country 
God ever made!” exclaimed 
Senor Johnson with entire con- 
viction. 

And no matter where he 
went, nor into how familiar 
country he rode, the shapes of 
illusion offered always variety. 
One day the Chiracuahas were 
a tableland ; next day a series 
of castellated peaks; now an 
anvil; now a saw-tooth; and 
rarely they threw a magnifi- 
cent suspension - bridge across 
the heavens to their neigh- 
bours, the ranges on the west. 
Lakes rippling in the wind and 
breaking on the shore, cattle 
big as elephants or small as 
rabbits, distances that did not 
exist and forests that never 
were, beds of lava along the 
hills swearing to a_ cloud 
shadow while the sky was 
polished like a precious stone,— 
these and many other beautiful 
and marvellous but empty 


shows the great desert dis- 
played lavishly, with the glitter 
and inconsequence of a dream. 
Sefior Johnson sat on his horse 
in the hot sun, his chin in his 
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hand, his elbow on the pommel, 
watching it all with grave un- 
shifting eyes. 

Occasionally, belated, he saw 
the stars, the wonderful desert 
stars, blazing clear and un- 
flickering, like the flames of 
candles. Or the moon worked 
her necromancies, hemming him 
in by mountains 10,000 feet 
high, through which there was 
no pass. And then as he rode 
the mountains shifted like the 
scenes in a theatre, and he 
crossed the little sand-dunes 
out from the dream country 
to the adobe corrals of the 
home ranch. 

All these things, and many 
others, Senor Johnson now saw 
for the first time, although he 
had lived among them for 
twenty years. It struck him 
with the freshness of a sur- 
prise. Also it reacted chemi- 
cally on his mental processes 
to generate a new power within 
him. The new power, being as 
yet unapplied, made him un- 
easy and restless and a little 
irritable. 

He tried to show some of his 
wonders to Parker. 

“Jed,” said he one day, “ this 
is a great country.” 

“You know it,” replied the 
foreman. 

“Those tourises in their 
nickel-plated pullmans call this 
a desert. Desert! Look at 
them flowers !” 

The foreman cast an eye 
on a glorious silken mantle 
of purple a hundred yards 
broad. 

“Sure!” he agreed; “shows 
what we could do if we only 
had a little water.” 

And again. 
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“Jed,” began the  seiior, 
“did you ever notice them 
mountains ?” 

“Sure,” agreed Jed. 

“Ain't that a 
colour ? ” 

“You bet,” agreed the fore- 
man; “now you'retalking! I 
always said they was mineral- 
ised enough to make a good 


pretty 


prospect.” 
This was _ unsatisfactory. 
Sefor Johnson grew more 


restless. His critical eye began 
to take account of small details. 
At the ranch-house one even- 
ing he on a sudden bellowed 
loudly for Sang, the Chinese 
servant. 


CHAPTER III.—THE 


Sang hurried out for a 
broom. Sefor Johnson sat 
where he was, his heavy square 
brows knit. Suddenly he 
stooped, seized one of the 
newspapers, drew near the 
lamp, and began to read. 

It was a Kansas City paper, 
and by a strange coincidence 
was dated exactly a year 
before. The sheet Sejior John- 
son happened to pick up was 
one usually passed over by the 


average newspaper reader. It 
contained only columns of 
little two- and _ three -line 
advertisements classified as 


“Help Wanted,” “Situations 
Wanted,” “Lost and Found,” 
and ‘“ Personal.” The latter 
items Sefior Johnson com- 
menced to read while awaiting 
Sang and the broom. 

The notices were five in 
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“Look at these!” he roared 
when Sang appeared. 

Sang’s eyes opened in be- 
wilderment. 

“There and there!” shouted 
thecattleman. ‘Look at them 
old newspapers and them gun- 
rags! The place is like a cow- 
yard. Why don’t you clean 
up here?” 

“ Alle light,” babbled Sang ; 
“T clean him.” 

The papers and gun-rags had 
lain there unnoticed for nearly 
a year. Sefior Johnson kicked 
them savagely. 

“Tt’s time we took a brace 
here,” he growled; “we're 
livin’ like a lot of Oilers.” ? 


PAPER A YEAR OLD. 


number. The first three were 
of the mysterious newspaper- 
correspondence type in which 
Birdie beseeches Jack to meet 
her at the fountain; the fourth 
advertised a clairvoyant. Over 
the fifth Sefior Johnson paused 
long. It read :— 
" WANTED by an intelligent and 
refined lady of pleasing ap- 
pearance correspondence with gentle- 
man of means. Object Matrimony.” 

Just then Sang returned 
with the broom and began 
noisily to sweep together the 
débris. The rustling of papers 
aroused Sefor Johnson from 
his reverie. At once he ex- 
ploded. 

“Get out of here, you de- 
based Mongolian!” he shouted ; 
“can’t you see I’m reading?” 

Sang fled, sorely puzzled, for 
the senor was calm and un- 





1 Oilers—Greasers, Mexicans. 
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excited and aloof in his every- 
day habit. 

Soon Jed Parker, tall, wiry, 
hawk - nosed, deliberate, came 
into the room and flung his 
broad hat and spurs into the 
corner. Then he proceeded to 
light his pipe, and threw the 
burned match on the floor. 

“Been over to look at the 
Grant Pass range,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully. ‘“She’s no 
good. Drier than cork legs. 
Th’ country wouldn’t support 
three horned toads.” 

“Jed,” quoth the _ sefior 
solemnly, “I wisht you’d hang 
up your hat like I have. It 
don’t look good there on the 
floor.” 

“Why, sure!” agreed Jed 
with an astonished stare. 

Sang brought in supper and 
slung it on the red-and-white 
squares of oilcloth. Then he 
moved the lamp and retired. 

Sefior Johnson gazed with 
distaste into his cup. 

“This coffee would float a 
wedge,” he commented sourly. 

“She’s no puling infant,” 
agreed the cheerful Jed. 

“And this!” went on the 
sehor, picking up what pur- 
ported to be plum-duff. “Bog 
down a few currants in dough 
and call her a pudding!” 

He ate in silence, then pushed 
back his chair, and went to the 
window, gazing through its 
grimy panes at the mountains, 
ethereal in their evening saffron. 

“Damn Chink!” he growled, 
“why don’t he wash these win- 
dows?” 

Jed laid down his busy knife 
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and idle fork to gaze on his 
chief with amazement. Buck 
Johnson, the austere, the aloof, 
the grimly taciturn, the danger- 
ous, to be thus complaining like 
@ querulous woman. 

“Sejior,” said he, “you're off 
your feed.” 

Seftor Johnson strode savage- 
ly to the table and sat down 
with a bang. 

“1m sick of it!” he growled ; 
“this thing will kill me off. I 
might as well go be a buck-nun 
and be done with it.” 

With one round-arm sweep 
he cleared aside the dishes. 

“Give me that pen and paper 
behind you,” he requested. 

For an hour he wrote and 
destroyed. The floor became 
littered with torn papers. Then 
he enveloped a meagre result. 
Parker had watched him in 
silence. The seiior looked up to 
catch his speculative eye. His 
own eye twinkled a little, but 
the twinkle was determined and 
sinister, with only an alloy of 
humour. 

“Senor,” ventured Parker 
slowly, “ this event sure knocks 
me west and crooked. If the 
loco you have culled hasn’t 
paralysed your speakin’ parts, 
would. you mind telling me 
what in the name of heaven 
and high water is up?” 

“T am going to get married,” 
announced the sefior calmly. 

“What?” shouted Parker; 
“who to?” 

“To a lady,” replied the 
seior dreamily ; “an intelligent 
and refined lady — of pleasing 
appearance.” 
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THE HOUSE WITH THE TREE. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


A VERY few years ago there 
stood upon the shores of a far 
northern island a certain dark 
old house of a larger size and 
evidently of greater pretensions 
than the farmhouses in those 
parts. Yet it had a dejected 
shabby aspect, and an air of 
expecting no genteel callers, 
singularly inconsistent with 
manorial claims. A draggled- 
looking garden lay beside it, 
the withered. remains of fruit 
trees still clinging desperately 
to the walls, and a fair array of 
vegetables in one end, the rest 
being run entirely to weeds, 
with enough grass among them 
to make it worth while tether- 
ing an old pony there. Else- 
where there was no pretence of 
* policies,” and no evidence that 
any pride was felt or interest 
taken in the place. Yet an 
ample farm-steading near by 
showed no sign of dilapidation, 
and the fields round about were 
as evidently cultivated on the 
best principles as the house was 
cared for on none at all. The 
laird had departed and the 
farmer stepped into his house: 
this explanation was as plain 
as if it had been written up on 
a board. In this the poor old 
mansion was but in the same 
case aS many more in these 
islands, showing the same cob- 
webbed windows in rooms now 
superfluous and undwelt in, the 
same smokeless chimney-cans, 
the same air of out-at-elbow 





gentility. It had, however, one 
most distinguishing feature— 
the feature that procures for it 
this present notice. 

The old house was built in 
the form of a hollow square, a 
wall with an arched gateway 
forming one side and the dwell- 
ing the other three, and in one 
corner of the courtyard stood 
nothing less remarkable than a 
large and flourishing plane- 
tree. To prevent subsequent 
disappointment to those who 
may be misled by the story- 
book -like beginning of this 
paper, it is as well to announce 
without further preamble that 
the fortunes of this elderly 
plane-tree are to be the theme, 
though the author will en- 
deavour to affix as many and 
as weighty reflections to its 
branches as they can sustain. 
What prompts him particularly 
to this choice of hero is the 
rarity of such a phenomenon as 
an old tree in these Windy 
Islands. (A name that will 
serve for them excellently.) 
There are, indeed, a few other 
trees huddling here and there 
under the lee of dykes or close 
about guardian houses, but the 
island gods love them too well, 
and most die an early death. 
I often fancy, too, that they 
must feel such a relief when 
death approaches as an invalid 
for long suffering under an in- 
curable disease is sometimes 
said to experience. From their 
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earliest youth upwards, they 
are buffeted, bullied, and torn 
by the furious jealousy of the 
island winds until such time as 
fungus settles thick upon their 
bark, and they give up the 
struggle to the sighing of their 
last remaining leaves. Then 
perhaps for a year or two they 
stand as bare as gallows, and 
pointing as obvious a collection 
of morals, till at last the wind 
either lays them flat or they are 
cut down to light a fire. 

Yet though their brief life 
may seem little less pitiable 
than the existence of those 
other exiles in Siberia, you 
must not think that it is spent 
in vain. Their gnarled limbs 
and stunted stature alone in 
this treeless land recall the 
charm of woodlands, and bring 
with a rush of emotion a hun- 
dred half forgotten things to 
mind,—deep glades and hidden 
streams, the “sough” of the 
wind overhead, the piles of 
brown leaves underfoot, squir- 
rels, pheasants, reveries, and 
romance, all that has ever hap- 
pened or been imagined in a 
wood. And the conjurers who 
perform this feat are these 
same knotted, under-fed little 
trees; so after all it is no won- 
der that people keep on plant- 
ing them and nursing them 
and showing them off with as 
much pride as if they were 
Yosemite giants. It was such 


an enthusiast who once, long 
ago, conceived the idea of re- 
building his mansion and sur- 
rounding it with some of the 
beauties of what is generically 
termed in that part of the 
On the 


world “the South.” 
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surface this term might be ex- 
pected to include the Mediter- 
ranean and the Great Sahara, 
though as a rule it merely re- 
fers to that tract of verdure 
lying between the cities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. The 
income this laird derived from 
his estate was rather less than 
the salary of a responsible clerk 
at the present day, but as he 
had previously existed upon 
considerably less he wisely re- 
solved to make himself comfort- 
able in the first place and 
economise, if necessary, after- 
wards. Accordingly he pulled 
down the steep-roofed little 
old house which had sheltered 
his unambitious ancestors, and 
on its site erected the present 
mansion. An adjoining pad- 
dock was dug up at the same 
time and entirely covered with 
a varied collection of saplings. 
Finding then that he had a few 
over, he set them up here and 
there in places where his eldest 
daughter’s elegant taste (as it 
was described with much form- 
ality by each of her four ad- 
mirers) considered most likely 
to embellish their home. One 
of these spots was that corner 
of the courtyard which faced 
the south, and here a slender 
little plane-tree was planted. 
Nothing could have looked 
more thriving than that young 
plantation during the first 
summer when they swung 
their heads about airily and 
rustled their big leaves, so ridic- 
ulously out of proportion to 
their little trunks. And no 
house could have had a more 
prosperous and permanent ap- 
pearance than the new mansion 




















beside them. With the gales 
of September came the first 
writing on the wall. The laird 
light - heartedly concluded a 
mortgage, and the big leaves 
were blackened and swept off 
after one night’s buffeting by 
the gale and drenching with 
salt spray. Still, two more 
natural acts could not be ima- 
gined than for a landowner to 
execute a mortgage and a tree 
to lose its leaves. And so no 
Daniel was summoned to trans- 
late the hieroglyphics. But 
when summer again came 
round one part of the ominous 
inscription had become a little 
clearer, for quite half of the 
trees were mere dry sticks with 
a few buds an inch or two 
above the ground, bravely en- 
deavouring to start life afresh 
from the bottom of the ladder. 
The next year, and the next 
again, and many next years 
after, the process of beginning 
again went on. Some species 
—the birches, the oaks, and 
most of the pines—were long 
since dead as Queen Anne, and 
vanished altogether from sight ; 
while others again, among 
whom were most of the planes 
and service trees and willows, 
grew stoutly skywards, adding 
a hard-won inch or two year by 
year. But a sore fight for it 
they had, the gales howling 
and raging, first bending them 
in one direction for a week, and 
then trying their elasticity by 
crushing them the opposite 
way; the rain striving to get 
between soil and stem and rot 
their roots as they swayed in 
the perpetual blast; the salt 
from the sea, the snow, and the 
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hail all adding their strength 
to overthrow the young bat- 
talion. One by one the weak- 
liest went to the wall, or, to be 
quite accurate, perished for 
want of a wall; while the 
weather-beaten survivors grew 
more twisted and knotted and 
bent every year, till at last 
their parent trees in “the 
South” would neither have re- 
cognised nor (if they had) have 
owned them. 

Within the house all this 
time more papers were being 
signed, and the laird was 
growing older and less good- 
tempered, and fewer servants 
were kept, and the harled walls 
were more seldom whitewashed, 
till at last they went without 
it altogether. A Daniel was 
scarcely needed now; any candid 
friend would have done. 

But all this time there was 
one exception to the general 
rule of failure. The tree in the 
corner of the courtyard grew 
six stout inches where the others 
were putting on one starved 
inch, till his leaves threw a fine 
shade in summer, and in winter 
his boughs made a generous 
noise. The new mansion which 
had brought no luck to any one 
or anything else sheltered him 
completely from the winds, and 
radiated all the sun that came 
into the court, till at last 
strangers refused to believe 
that he was the same age as 
the struggling bushes outside. 
At first it was only when the 
gate was open that he could 
see through the archway his 
poor companions fighting or 
languishing in the open, but 
before long he could survey 
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them all over the top of the 
wall and see the whole country- 
side as well. 

“You are the one thing that 
has thriven with me,” the old 
laird used to say, tapping him 
with his stick. 

On his gouty days he used to 
add, “Damn you!” but it was 
not in a tone that implied any 
malice, rather as suggesting a 
touch of envy mingled with 
pride at having one such de- 
cided success to exhibit as some 
justification for all the money 
he had lavished. In fact, he 
even used to show the tree to 
his creditors when they pressed 
him in an ungentlemanly way, 
and frequently consoled his 
family in their straits by re- 
measuring his girth, and giving 
them the precise figures for the 
last thirty years. 

At last as he grew older and 
older he came to have a kind 
of superstition about his famous 
tree, and often when his health 
was failing and troubles fell 
ever thicker and he could only 
hobble about the courtyard for 
a little air on fine days, he 
would gaze at the branches 
and declare, with many repeti- 
tions and pauses to collect his 
thoughts, that there was no 
fear of his family or his house 
as long as that silent green 
guardian stood there. Not 
that he phrased it exactly so. 
“As long’s that bit timber 
stands, we'll manage,” he used 
to say, and then look round 
apprehensively as though he 
expected a contradiction, and 
smile contentedly when he 
heard none. 

But a day came when his 
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own fate could not be staved 
off by any bit of timber, and 
when he was gone a change 
came over his house greater 
than any which time and ill 
fortune had gradually been 
working. He had lived to be 
very old, and had survived all 
his sons, and the fair daughter 
too of elegant tastes who had 
advised the planting of the 
tree; and a grandson now in- 
herited the place. This was a 
very different kind of young 
man. He sold half the pro- 
perty at once and paid off 
most of the encumbrances ; he 
let the mansion to the farmer, 
went into an office, took off his 
coat and knitted his brow, and 
the more he became engrossed 
in work and the making of 
his fortune, the further did 
thoughts of that house in the 
Windy Islands recede from his 
memory. Once only he came 
to look at it with his south 
country wife, and a damp and 
dingy place they both agreed 
it was, surrounded by a most 
uninhabitable climate. 

Year after year, decade after 
decade passed, bringing slow 
changes and all for the worse. 
The plantation, untended, un- 
protected, and never reinforced 
by fresh planting, withered 
gradually up under the con- 
stant attacks of its foes. Look- 
ing over the wall of the court- 
yard, the famous plane watched 
the slow dissolution of the com- 
pany that had made so con- 
fident a start, feeling himself 
more and more lonely as he 
saw the boughs of one after 
another turn white and leaf- 
less, and heard them clash in 
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the wind with the hard sound 
of sapless wood. Then in a 
wild night would come a sharp 
“crack!” and next morning a 
bough would be cumbering the 
ground. At last the farmer, 
who at that time tenanted the 
old house, reported that the 
trees were dead, and proceeded 
to hew them down and drag 
their - carcases away. The 
hardiest had still some years of 
fight left in their timber, but 
the grass would grow better 
once they were removed, and 
the farmer was a hard-headed 
man who did not believe in 
wasting land that might sus- 
tain an extra beast or two. 
And that was the end of the 
poor old laird’s plantation. 
Now the plane was left to 
rustle in lonely state and medi- 
tate on the probable term of his 
own existence. Yet even this 
unpromising outlook did not 
in the least blight his leaves 
or soften his core; but with an 
undaunted air he stood straight 
upand faced the wildest weather. 
Even in winter, stripped bare 
to the bark, and only fed by a 
few hours of sunshine on the 
finest days and by none at all 
for gloomy weeks on end, he 
displayed a rooted firmness 
sustaining to behold. In the 
cold moonlight, when the sea 
sparkled with a deceptive ap- 
pearance of geniality, there 
would come from high up in 
the frosty night strange sounds 
that grew gradually louder and 
then by degrees fainter as if 
something were passing over- 
head. They were only the wild 
geese, but they might have 
been uneasy spirits, the ghosts 
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perhaps of the poor murdered 
trees. Yet he showed no per- 
ceptible change of colour, but 
merely creaked a bit himself, in 
a kind of ghostly way too. It 
was only when some deter- 
mined gale blew straight into 
the courtyard that he showed 
visible signs of discomfort, or 
at least of restlessness, for he 
might then have been heard 
to tap sometimes gently and 
sometimes impatiently upon 
the kitchen window, at the 
same time making a multitude 
of sounds which doubtless could 
have been translated by one 
who had the key, into com- 
ments on passing events and 
reflections upon those which 
had gone. 

He declared, no doubt (since 
there is no evidence to the con- 
trary), that he would never be 
beaten by bluster, let all the 
gales in heaven threaten him to- 
gether, for they were but wind. 
Also, that so long as he had 
that good stone house to back 
him he would keep his roots 
down and his leaves up; and 
doubtless some of his most en- 
ergetic gesticulations were to 
hearten his old companion and 
urge the necessity for keeping 
together and putting a brave 
face on it. 

Yet, brave or not, it was 
undeniably a dirty face that 
the old house showed nowa- 
days, together with a very 
shabby outfit of doors and a 
cracked collection of window- 
panes. Inside all traces of 
gentle ownership had long 
since disappeared, except in one 
or two locked bedrooms where 
a pile of old-time furniture be- 
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came yearly overlaid with a 
thicker coat of dust. With 
the gathering dirt and the 
neglected wood-work, the slates 
that leaked and the harling 
that fell off in patches, the old 
house seemed to have lost its 
self-respect and to be a kind 
of poor relation of the tree. 
Its aspect became more and 
more dejected and plebeian, till 
even the two old companions 
themselves could scarcely be- 
lieve that they had looked on 
prouder circumstances. 

Nearly a century had crept 
away since they passed out of 
their owner’s hands, and it 
seemed as though the old 
laird’s faith in his bit timber 
was a mere fancy after all. 
The farmer was now beginning 
to complain that the mansion 
was too big and in too ill- 
kempt a state, and to hint that 
its stones would build him a 
more suitable and water-tight 
dwelling. Then after its sup- 
port was lost the life of the old 
tree would not be worth two 
winters’ purchase. And that 
would be the final end of man- 
sion and plantations and all. 

Fortunately the plane was 
unaware of this proposal, or 
even he would scarcely have 
donned his leaves so gallantly 
that spring. It was a pleasant 
season, with long placid sun- 
shiny days, and all through the 
brief nights the embers of sunset 
illuminating the northern sky 
till they became the kindling of 
the dawn. A certain inquisi- 
tive stranger who came to poke 
about the house and farm 
seemed to find this weather 
hard to leave, for he kept 





hanging round the neighbour- 
hood for days, and almost 
looked as if he wished to settle 
there. But at last he went 
away, and nothing went on 
happening just as it had hap- 
pened for so many years. 

At last a change began, 
a change that sent a shiver 
from the topmost twig to the 
lowermost root of the old plane- 
tree. Early one morning men 
came into the courtyard with 
ladders which they set against 
the sides of the house, and slate 
by slate they began to remove 
the roof. That afternoon, 
amidst a bustle which seemed 
to the tree the last sign of 
men’s comings and goings that 
he was to look upon, the farmer 
and his family packed up and 
took their departure. And then 
the unroofing went on apace. 
First the slates and then the 
timbers were taken off and piled 
about the court, and the dark 
weather-stained walls were all 
that was left between the plane- 
tree and the enemies who would 
come with the equinox to make 
short work of him at last. He 
had lived and maintained his 
courage through all _ these 
hundred and fifty years to be 
treated like this! 

But just as these gloomy 
reflections are computed to 
have visited him, and just as 
it is practically certain that 
he was beginning to droop a 
little in despair, a most as- 
tonishing event occurred. In- 
stead of proceeding to demolish 
the walls, the men returned 
with new and more substantial 
beams and began to put a fresh 
and sound roof over the discon- 
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solate mansion. Then the walls 
were cleaned and cemented and 
harled till they appeared ex- 
actly as they were when the 
tree first looked out from the 
corner of the court. Next 
several van-loads of furniture 
were deposited at the front 
door and disappeared gradually 
through it ; and finally the in- 
quisitive stranger returned to 
dwell in the house his extrava- 
gant old forefather had built, 
and began like him to plant un- 
suspicious saplings in the pad- 
dock and consider his money 
well invested. Only, fortun- 
ately, he had a little more of it 
to invest. He also soon began 
to regard the old tree as his 
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most treasured possession, and 
when he visited “the South” to 
refer to it as the timber on his 
estate. 

It was originally intended 
that a number of morals should 
have been exhibited by this 
story, but the occasions for in- 
troducing them seem somehow 
to have been missed. 

Also one cannot, unfortun- 
ately, make the tree marry 
any one, but in proof of this 
otherwise happy ending, I can 
confidently refer the curious to 
the flourishing state at this 
very day of the mansion, the 
proprietor, and the tree by 
their sea-shore in the Windy 
Islands. 
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MORDER DRIFT. 


THE business was something 
before my time, but I can re- 
member several versions of it, 
which were commonly current 
when I first came into the 
Dopfontein district. It was 
not much of a tale as a general 
thing, except that, if you hap- 
pened to have a strain of hot 
blood in you, it discovered a 
quality of very picturesque 
pathos. However, as you shall 
‘see, only the tail-end of the 
story was generally known, and 
it was the Vrouw Grobelaar, 
the transmitter of chronicles, 
who divulged it to Katje and 
myself one evening in its proper 
proportions. 

As I first heard it the tale 
was about thus. The drift 
across the Dolf Spruit, below 
the Zwaartkop, was a ragged 
gash in the earth, hidden from 
all approaches by dense bushes 
of wacht een beetje thorn. The 
spruit was here throttled be- 
tween banks of worn stone, 
and the water roared over the 
drift at a depth that made it 
impassable to foot-farers. Its 
name, Morder Drift (Murder 
Ford), was secured to it no less 
by its savage aspect than by 
the incident associated with it. 

One morning a Kaffir brought 
news to a farm of a strange 
thing at the drift, a tale of 
violent death at criminal hands. 
Straightway four men got to 
horse and rode over. Arriving, 








they found their information 
justified in a strange fashion. 
Seated in the deep southern 
approach to the water was a 
Boer woman, a young one, pil- 
lowing on her lap the head of 
a murdered man, whose body 
oozed blood from a dozen 
wounds. The woman paid no 
heed to the approach of the 
Burghers, and they, on nearing 
the body, observed that her 
eyes were fixed across the spruit, 
and that a smile, a dreadful 
twisted smile of contempt, 
ruled her face as though frozen 
there. 

The woman was recognised 
as a girl of good Boer family 
who had recently married in 
opposition to the strong objec- 
tions of her family: the dead 
man at her feet was soon iden- 
tified as all that was left of her 
husband. 

That was the tale: it ended 
there like a broken string, for 
while the matter was under 
investigation at the hands of 
the feldcornet, a Kaffir chief in 
the Magaliesberg commenced to 
assert himself, and the com- 
mando of the district was called 
out to wait on him. And there 
the matter dropped, for during 
the two years that elapsed 
before she died the woman 
never uttered a word. But 
(and here, for me, at any rate, 
the wonder of the story com- 
menced) every day and all day, 
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come fine or rain, sun or storm, 
there she would sit in the drift, 
damming the traitor’s road of 
escape with that smile the 
Burghers had shuddered at. 
The scene, and the unspeakable 
sadness of it, used to govern 
my dreams. 

I was telling Katje the story, 
for she said she had never heard 
it, but this I since learned to 
have been untrue. At first the 
conversation had been varied 
even to the point of inanity, 
but in time it turned —as 
such conversations will, you 
know — to the wonder and 
beauty of the character of 
women in general. I think it 
must have been at this stage 
that the Vrouw Grobelaar, who 
had been dozing like a dog, 
with one ear awake, commenced 
to listen; and I have always 
thought the better of the good 
lady for not annihilating the 
situation with some ponderously 
arch comment, as was a habit 
of hers. 

When my tale was finished, 
though, the contempt of the 
artist for the mere artisan 
moved her to complete the 
record. 

“You are wrong when you 
say the truth never came to 
light,” she said. “I know the 
whole story.” 

“But,” I answered in sur- 
prise, ‘nothing was ever done 
in the matter.” 

“Certainly not,” she said 
with spirit. “It was not a 
Kaffir murder. It was a killing 
by Burghers, and, though God 
knows I utterly condemn all 
such doings, it cannot be denied 
that there was as much on the 
one side as on the other.” 
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The due request was prof- 
fered. 

“It is not a tale to carry 
abroad,” observed the old lady. 
“It concerns some of my family. 
The woman was Christina van 
der Poel, a half-sister of my 
second husband, and what I 
am now telling you is the con- 
fession of Koos van der Poel, 
her brother, on the day he died. 
I remember he was troubled 
with an idea that he would be 
buried near her, and that she 
would cry out on him from her 
grave to his.” 

The suggestion, as you must 
agree, quite justified Katje’s 
moving closer to me. 

“Tt was like this,” resumed 
the Vrouw Grobelaar, after an 
expressionless glance at the 
two of us. “Christina was a 
wild fanciful girl, with an eye 
to every stranger that off- 
saddled at the farm, Katje; 
and she had barely a civil word 
to waste on a bashful Burgher. 
I can’t say I ever saw much in 
her myself. She was a tall 
young woman, with a face that 
drew the eye, as it were; but 
she was restless and unquiet in 
her motions, and, to my mind, 
too thin and leggy. But men 
have no taste in these things ; 
and if Christina had been of a 
decent turn, she might have 
had her pick of all the un- 
married men within a day’s 
ride, and there used to be some 
very good men about here. 

“But, as I said, she kept 
them all on the far side of the 
fence, and for a long time their 
only comfort was in seeing no 
one else take her. Till one day 
a surprising thing happened. 

“ A tall smart man rode into 
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the farm one afternoon and 
hung up his horse on the rail. 
He swaggered with his great 
clumping feet right into the 
house, and went from one room 
to another till he found the old 
father. 

“¢ Are you Mynheer van der 
Poel?’ he asked him in a loud 
voice, standing in the middle of 
the chamber with his hat on 
his head and his sjambok in 
his hand. 

“¢T am,’ answered the other. 

“¢T am John Dunn,’ said the 
stranger. ‘I have a store at 
Bothaskraal, and I am come to 
ask for your daughter to wife.’ 

“*An Englishman?’ asked 
the old man. 

“*To be sure,’ said the 
stranger. 

“¢ But where have you seen 
the girl?’ asked Mynheer van 
der Poel. 

“*Oh, in many places,’ re- 
plied the Englishman, laughing. 
‘We are very good friends, she 
and I, and have been meeting 
every evening for a long time. 
Indeed, you have to thank me 
for giving you a chance to con- 
sent to the wedding.’ 

“Now the Heer van der Poel 
was always a quiet man, but 
there was nothing weak in 
him. 

*“*T do thank you,’ he said, 
‘for playing the part of an 
honest man, and no doubt the 
girl has been foolish. A gir] is, 
you know; and you are big 
enough to have taken her eye. 
But there will be no marriage ; 
Christina is to marry a Boer.’ 

“*So you object to an 
Englishman?’ sneered the 
other. 

“¢ Ves,’ said the old man. 


“*What have you against 
the English?’ 

“<Tn general, nothing at all. 
I have found them brave men 
and good fighters; at Potchef- 
stroom I killed three. But,’ 
and the old man held up his 
forefinger, ‘I will not have one 
in my family.’ 

““¢T gee,’ said the other. ‘So 
you refuse me your daughter?’ 

““¢ Ves,’ answered the father. 

“*So be it,’ returned the 
stranger, turning to the door. 
‘In that case I shall take her 
without your leave.’ And off 
he went at a canter, never look- 
ing back. 

“Next day Mynheer van der 
Poel took Christina into a kraal, 
and when she had confessed her 
meetings with the Englishman, 
he gave her a sound beating 
with a stirrup-leather, and told 
her that for the future she must 
not go alone outside of the 
house. 

“¢And either I or one of 
your brothers will always be at 
home,’ concluded the old man, 
‘so that if this Mynheer Dunn 
comes, he will be shot.’ 

‘“‘So Christina for upwards of 
a month never saw her English- 
man. Of course the matter 
was a great scandal, and her 
people said as little as they 
could about it; but, neverthe- 
less, it got about, and the 
number of visitors to the farm 
for the next week or two was 
astonishing. But call as often 
as they pleased, the English- 
man stayed away and they saw 
nothing of him. 

‘But one morning when day- 
light came Christina was miss- 
ing. They looked about, and 
there was no trace of her, but 
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in the road outside there was 
the spoor of a cart that had 
halted in passing during the 
night. 

“¢Tt is plain enough,’ said 
the old man. ‘She is with her 
Englishman at Bothaskraal. 
Sons, get your rifles, and we 
will ride over.’ 

“But on the way they had 
to pass Morder Drift, and think- 
ing only of the shame to their 
house, they rode altogether into 
the water, none looking ahead. 
There had been rains, and each 
man was compelled to give all 
his care to guiding his horse 
through the torrent, while hold- 
ing his rifle aloft in one hand. 

“When they were thus all in 
the water together they heard 
a shout, and the Englishman 
on a big horse rode down to the 
water’s edge. He had a gun at 
his shoulder covering them all, 
and they headed their horses 
up-stream and halted to hear 
him speak. 

“He was prideful and con- 
temptuous. ‘Six of you,’ he 
cried, ‘no less than six, who 
have come out to kill one man, 
and the whole lot bottled up in 
the middle of a ditch and wait- 
ing to be shot. The first one 
that moves his rifle till I give 
permission dies.’ 

“Not one of them answered, 
but all kept their eyes on him. 
Old Mynheer van der Poel had 
a cartridge in his rifle, and he 
touched his horse with the spur 
under water that it might 
fidget round towards the Eng- 
lishman. 

“¢ Well,’ said the man on the 
bank, ‘if I shot each one of you 
as you sit, I should be in my 
right, and not one could ‘blame 
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me. But where I come from one 
does not shoot even a duck sit- 
ting, and I am going to let you 
go. You shall have a chance 
to do the thing decently, so 
come back and fight me openly. 
Or,’ and he laughed as he spoke, 
‘you can do it another way. I 
am leaving this cursed country 
shortly with Christina. See if 
you can get at me and kill me 
before then. It’s a fair offer; 
but I warn you you'll find it a 
dangerous game, and there’ll be 
blood-letting on the one side or 
the other.’ 

“He drew back his horse a 
little, still covering them with 
the rifle. ‘Now,’ he cried, 
‘drop your guns into the water, 
and you can go. Drop them, I 
say!’ 

“One by one the young men 
let their rifles fall into the 
stream; but the old father 
fumbled with his finger. Sud- 
denly there was a shot, and the 
Englishman’s big horse shied 
at the spurt of mud at his feet. 
Of course the old man could not 
shoot without aiming. 

“Then the Englishman 
brought round his gun, and 
the old man, sitting on his 
horse, with the water stream- 
ing over his saddle, knew that 
a tremble of the finger would 
send him to God. 

“But that you are Chris- 
tina’s father,’ said the English- 
man, in a voice as clear as 
falling pebbles, ‘I would put a 
bullet through your white head 
this minute. This time, though, 
you shall go alive, but by ! 
you shall have your ducking.’ 

“And dropping his muzzle, 
he suddenly shot the straining 
horse through the head, so that 
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it fell immediately, and the old 
man was plunged out of sight in 
the rushing water. 

“When he got to the bank, 
fifty yards down the stream, the 
Englishman was gone. 

“They went home soberly, 
all busy with thoughts of their 
own. When they neared the 
home kraals the father spoke. 

“<This is a business to be 
wiped out,’ he said. ‘This 
shame cannot rest with us. 
For my part, I could not pray 
with a clear mind and that 
Englishman alive.’ 

“They all agreed with him, 
though, as Koos admitted, with 
the death-rattle shaking him, 
they were all dreadfully afraid 
of that big swaggering man. 
The old man had done a fair 
share of fighting before, and at 
Potchefstroom, as he said, he 
had killed three rooineks, so he 
was ready enough for the busi- 
ness. 

“But the young men had 
only been out against the 
Kaffirs, and there is not very 
much in that. 

**Now old Mynheer van der 
Poel was not such a fool as to 
risk his life or the lives of his 
sons in fighting the English- 
man. The war against the 
rooineks had made him slim; 
for it is chiefly by wits and 
knowledge that the Boers have 
beaten the English. So in- 
stead of going out to be shot 
like a fool, he made a plan. 

“You know how Bothaskraal 
lies. At the back of it there 
is nothing but the Kaffir 
country and the thorn bush; 
and if you would get to the 
dorp, or to the road, or to the 
railway, you must cross the 





Dolf Spruit, and for miles tlie 
only crossing place is Morder 
Drift. So at Morder Drift 
they set a watch, four in the 
daytime and three in the night, 
never losing sight of the drift. 

“In this manner they waited 
a month till the evil night 
came. It was a night sent by 
the devil’s own design, a grue- 
some, cloud-heavy, sulphurous 
night, and at the drift were 
the old man, Koos, and the lad 
Hendrik. Koos was on watch 
among the bushes; the other 
two crouched below the bank 
out of the wind. A little rain 
dribbled down, and of a sudden 
Koos whistled like a korhaan. 

“The two got their rifles 
and went down into the water 
on foot, the old man up-stream, 
the lad down, stepping care- 
fully, for the stream was very 
strong and pulled at their 
waists dangerously. Koos 
walked into the road, above 
the water and in the shadow, 
and waited. 

“Three horses came down 
the other side of the drift, and 
three persons on them. The 
one was the Englishman, the 
other was Christina, the third a 
Kaffir. In the darkness of 
the drift they could not see 
the watchers, and in the swirl 
of the water they could not 
hear the click of the rifles. 

“Into the water they rode, 
and then Koos, who had a 
magazine rifle, suddenly stood 
up and shot the Kaffir. He 
screamed and fell into the 
water, and his horse turned 
and galloped off. 

“« Keep still, Mynheer Dunn,’ 
cried Koos. ‘A movement 
and you are dead. Better 
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raise your hands, I think. 
That is right. Now, Christina, 
ride out of the water on this 
side.’ 

“¢Stay where you are, Chris- 
tina,’ said the Englishman. 
‘Sir,’ he called to Koos, ‘you 
have trapped me sure enough, 
and I ask and expect nothing. 
But what are you going to do 
to Christina ?’ 

“¢ Are you Christina’s hus- 
band?’ asked Koos. ‘Are you 
married to her?’ 

“‘¢T am,’ answered the other. 

“¢That is well for Christina. 
Otherwise she would be shot. 
We have little patience with 
wrong-doers, I can tell you.’ 

“*But what are you going to 
do with her?’ 


“«T? Nothing at all,’ an- 
swered Koos. ‘She is no 
longer my business. It will be 


for Christina’s father to decide 
what shall be done to her.’ 

“<Will you promise -— 
began the Englishman; but 
Koos laughed. 

“‘T promise nothing,’ he 
replied. ‘In a few moments 
you will be dead, and past 
bargaining. Christina, ride 
on.’ 

““Stay a moment,’ called 
the Englishman again. ‘I 
will ask you a favour, anyhow. 
It is not well to refuse a dying 
man, and perhaps in a few 
moments I shall have more 
power over you. So I beg you, 
spare Christina.’ 

“<*T promise nothing at all,’ 
answered Koos. ‘I am _ not 
afraid of ghosts.’ 

“*T wasn’t thinking of that,’ 
said the other. ‘So I have 
nothing to gain whether by 
talking or holding my tongue?’ 


? 


* Morder Drift. 
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“¢ Nothing at all!’ 

“¢Very well; if that be the 
case, take that!’ and very sud- 
denly he snatched a pistol—one 
of those things which hold six 
bullets—from his pocket and 
shot Koos in the leg. 

Christina screamed as her 
horse bounded and carried her 
forward out of the water. Koos 
did not fall, but caught it by 
the rein and dragged her from 
the saddle. He held her close, 
with his left arm about her and 
his rifle in his right hand, pistol- 
fashion. 

«Shoot again, rooinek,’ he 
cried mockingly. ‘You will be 
sure to hit one of us.’ And 
then he fired. 

“ At the same moment Myn- 
heer van der Poel, in the water 
up-stream, fired, and the Eng- 
lishman fell on to the bow of 
his saddle. The horse dashed 
down the water, and Koos, 
gripping the screaming girl, 
heard young Hendrik shoot 
again. 

“There was silence for a 
minute then, and Mynheer van 
der Poel climbed out of the 
water and called to Hendrik. 

“<Have you got him?’ he 
cried. 

“¢ Yes,” answered the boy ; ‘I 
am holding him up, but he is 
still alive.’ 

“¢Can he stand?’ cried the 
old man. 

‘*¢ No,’ came the answer from 
the water. 

“Then drown him,’ com- 
manded the father. ‘I will 
come down and help.’ 

‘‘ When he had climbed down 
into the water again Koos laid 
the girl down. She was still 
white; her senses had fled, 
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Presently as he was binding his 
leg he heard the father say— 

‘“¢ Now raise him a little, and 
I will shoot again to make sure ;’ 
and immediately the sound of 
shot burst out. At this the 
girl opened her eyes, and Koos, 
looking at her, saw with aston- 
ishment that she smiled. 

“*Have you killed him, 
Koos?’ she asked very gently. 

“¢ Be quiet,’ answered Koos. 

“¢ But tell me,’ she persisted. 

“ ¢ Yes,’ he replied at length. 

*“*She closed her eyes and 
sighed. ‘That was cruel,’ she 
said, ‘I loved him so.’ 

“But she sat up again as the 
old father and the lad dragged 
the body out of the water. 

““* Four wounds,’ panted the 
old man. ‘Not one of us missed. 
That was very good, considering 
the darkness. And as he flung 
the bleeding corpse down he 
turned upon Christina. 

“* Here,’ he cried, calling her 
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by a dreadful word of shame. 
‘Here is your husband.’ 

‘“‘* Father,’ said young Hen- 
drik, ‘there is money in his 
pockets. If I take it people 
will say this was done by 
Kaffirs.’ 

“Take it then,’ said the old 
man, and when the boy had 
emptied the pockets he bade 
him throw the money into the 
stream. 

“Then they mounted and 
rode away, but not homewards. 
They rode across the stream to 
cross it twenty miles down, 
that their spoor should not 
betray them. 

“ And as Koos told me, while 
his eyes glazed, he turned and 
looked back, and there he saw 
Christina with the English- 
man’s head on ber lap, looking 
after them with a face that set 
him trembling.” 

As the old lady concluded I 
passed an arm round Katje. 


A GOOD END. 


One of the most awe-inspir- 
ing traits of the Vrouw Grobe- 
laar was her familiarity with 
the subject of death. She 
had a discriminating taste in 
corpses, and remembered of 
several old friends only the 
figure they cut when the life 
was gone from them. She was 
as opinionative in this regard 
as in all others; she had her 
likes and dislikes, and it is my 
firm belief to this day that she 
never rose to such heights of 
conversational greatness as 


when attending a deathbed. 
It is on record that more than 
one invalid was relieved of all 





desire to live after being pre- 
pared for dissolution by the 
Vrouw Grobelaar. 

On the evening following the 
burial of Katrina Potgieter’s 
baby, which died of drinking 
water after a surfeit of dried 
peaches, the old lady was in 
great feather. Never were her 
reminiscences so ghoulish and 
terrifying, and never did she 
hurl her weighty moralities 
over so wide a scope. LEvent- 
ually she lapsed into criticism, 
and announced that the art 
of dying effectively was little 
practised nowadays. 

“T hate to see a person slink 
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out of life,’ she said. ‘‘Give 
me a man or a woman that 
knows all clearly to the last, 
and gives other people an op- 
portunity to see some little way 
into eternity. After all, there’s 
nothing more in dying than 
changing the style of one’s 
clothes, and even the most 
paltry folk have some consid- 
eration as corpses. I can’t see 
what there is to be afraid of.” 

“T don’t think that,” ob- 
served Katje. “Even if it 
wasn’t that I was soon to be 
dead and buried, the whole 
business seems horrible. Fancy 
all the people crowding round 
to look at you and cry, while 
they talked as if you were 
already dead. When Polly 
Honiball was dying, old Vrouw 
Meyers asked her if she could 
see anything yet. Ugh!” 

The old lady shook her head. 
“That’s not the way to look at 
it,” she replied. “A good 
death is the sign of a good 
life; or anyhow, that’s how 
people judge it. It’s as well to 
give no room for talk after- 
wards, Katje. And as for the 
mere death, no good Christian 
fears that. Why, I have known 
a man seek death!” 

“Did he kill himself?” in- 
quired Katje. 

“Kill himself! Indeed he 
didn’t. That would bea crime, 
and a dreadful scandal. No, 
he took death by the hand in 
a most seemly and respectable 
way, and his family were al- 
ways thought the better of 
for it. 

“Yes, I'll tell you about it. 
It will be a lesson to you, Katje, 
and I hope you will think about 
it and take it to heart. 
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“The man I am talking 
about was Mynheer Andries 
van der Linden, a most godly 
and prosperous Burgher, whose 
farm was on the High Veld. 
All the days of his life he 
walked uprightly, and married 
twice. His sons and daughters 
were many, and all good, save 
for one sidelong skellum, Piet, 
his second son, who afterwards 
went to live among the Eng- 
lish. He had cattle and sheep 
at pasture for miles, and a 
kerk on his land, where his 
nephew, the Predikant, used to 
preach. And by reason of his 
sanctity and cleverness Andries 
grew richer and richer till the 
Burghers respected him so much 
that they made him a com- 
mandant and a member of the 
Church Council. 

“ All prospered with him, as 
I was telling you, until one 
day it seemed as if God’s hand 
had fallen from him. He was 
smitten with a disease of which 
not the oldest woman in the 
district had ever seen the like, 
and his own flesh became a 
curse tohim. The very marrow 
in his bones bred fire to feed on 
his body, and he lay on his bed 
in the torments of hell. For 
weeks he writhed and screamed 
like a madman, tossing on his 
blankets and tearing at his 
body, or struggling and howling 
as his sons held him down for 
fear he should injure himself in 
his frenzy. The whole thing was 
very terrible and mysterious ; 
and it was said among the 
farms that Andries van der 
Linden could not have been so 
good after all, or God would 
not thus visit him with such 
a scourge. 
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‘“‘For myself, I never believed 
this, and what he afterwards 
did will show that I had the 
right of it. Still, good or bad, 
the affliction was undeniable, 
for I myself heard him scream- 
ing like a beast as I drove to 
Nachtmaal. 

“The malady lasted for 
months, and all herbs and pills 
that were given him did not an 
atom of good. Even the Kaffirs 
could do nothing, though Klein 
Andries, the old man’s eldest 
son and a good lad, caught a 
witch~-doctor and sjamboked 
him to pieces to make him help. 
In short, the illness was plainly 
beyond mortal cure, and the 
old man at last came to see 
this. 

“T should have told you that 
he had times of peace, when 
the agony forsook him, and left 
him limp like a wet clout. Then 
he would sweat and quake with 
terror of the pains that would 
return; and sopitiful was his con- 
dition that he could not even 
listen with a proper patience 
to the reading of Scripture or 
the singing of David's psalms. 
You will see from this what a 
terrible visitation to a God-fear- 
ing man this illness was. 

“So he made up his mind. 
One morning early, while quiet- 
ness was with him, he called for 
Klein Andries and bade him 
shut the door of the room. 

“* Andries,’ he said, ‘I have 
been thinking the matter to a 
finish, and I am determined to 
have an end to this torment.’ 

“*Have you found any 
means?’ began Klein Andries. 

“¢ Listen,’ said the old man. 
‘It is plain to me that I shall 
gain no cure on earth, and I 





have decided to die. So I shall 
die at the end of a week about 
two hours after sunrise.’ 

‘“‘ Andries was of course very 
much taken aback. ‘I do not 
understand,’ he said. ‘ You 
cannot mean to kill yourself?’ 

“¢Of course not,’ answered 
the old man. ‘That will be 
your part.’ 

“*¢ How do you mean?’ cried 
Andries. 

“«T shall lie here in my bed, 
with clean pillows and fresh 
sheets, and the best coverlet. 
Our people will all be here,— 
you will see to that,—and when 
I have spoken to them and 
shaken their hands, you shall 
bring in your rifle——’ 

“¢That will do,’ said Klein 
Andries. ‘You need tell me 
no more. I will not do it.’ 

“*But you are my first- 
born,’ said the father. 

“<¢Tt is all the same; I will 
not do it.’ 

“¢Then you can get out of 
my house, with your wife and 
your children, and go look for 
a stone on which to lay your 
heads.’ 

“¢That is very easy, an- 
swered Klein Andries, quite 
calmly. ‘No doubt we shall 
find that stone you speak of.’ 

“« And I will get Piet to do 
it,’ said the old man. 

“*No,’ replied Klein Andries. 
‘Piet shall not doit. Nobody 
shall do it. I will not have it 
done.’ 

«‘¢ Andries,’ said the old man, 
‘you and I must not talk thus. 
I am your father, and I tell 
you to do me thisservice. Say 
rather, I ask it of you. It is 
no more than an act of kind- 
ness to a stricken man; your 
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hand on the gun will be the 
hand of mercy.’ 

“¢ But I cannot do it,’ cried 
out Klein Andries in a sort of 
pain. 

“¢Vou will do it,’ said the 
old man. ‘Remember you are 
the eldest of my sons. You will 
do it, Andries?’ 

“¢ No,’ said Andries. 

“¢ You will do it?’ 

“*¢No! ’ 

“¢Then, Andries,’ said the 
old man, half raising himself 
as he lay, and pointing a finger 
at his son—‘then, Andries, 
eldest son and dearest and all, 
I will curse you.’ 

“For a full minute the two 
looked each other in the eyes, 
and then Klein Andries let his 
hand fall on his knee like a 
man beaten and broken. 

“¢Tt shall be as you say,’ he 
answered at last. ‘I will do 
what you ask, but—it will spoil 
my life for me.’ 

““«Thank you, my son,’ said 
the old man, sinking back. 

“¢QOh, I will do it,’ said 
Andries. ‘But I hold it a sin, 
a black and bloody sin, that I 
commit with open eyes and 
a full knowledge. But I will 
do it.’ 

“So the thing happened, and 
all that week before his death 
the old man suffered little. As 
he said himself, his last taste 
of life was sweet in his mouth. 
He thought much upon his 
grave and the manner of his 
burying, and would often talk 
with Klein Andries and Piet, 
and give them directions. 

**¢] will not be buried in the 
kraal,’ he said one day. ‘My 
sister Greta never had any love 
for me, and I had just as lief 
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not disturb her. Put me on 
top of the hill there; I was 
always one for an open view.’ 

. “From where he lay he could 
see through the window the 
place where he desired to be 
buried, and the grave of his 
cousin Cornel, dead twenty 
years before. 

*¢Put me, then, on top of 
the hill,’ he said, ‘and I shall 
be able to overlook Cornel. He 
has a head-board with a round 
top, so you will give me two 
boards, one at my head and 
one at my feet, both with round 
tops. You would not have that 
carrion triumph over me?’ 

“<‘Tt shall be done,’ said 
Andries. 

“<«And you might carve a 
verse on my head-board,’ the 
old man went on. ‘Cornel has 
only his name and dates, and 
no doubt he counts on my 
having no more. His board 
is only painted; see that you 
carve mine.’ 

“<*T do not carve letters very 
well,’ began Andries, ‘ but 7 

“<«Qh, you carve well enough,’ 
said the old man. ‘Very well 
indeed, considering. You won’t 
have to do very much. There 
are plenty of short verses in 
the Psalms, and some — very 
good ones, too—in Proverbs. 
The Predikant will soon choose 
a verse of the right sort. Saya 
verse, Andries ; it is not much.’ 

“<T will see to it,’ said 
Andries. 

“Then Piet, whose mind was 
a dunghill, had a_ horrible 
thought. ‘But what about 





the water?’ he cried, for the 
stream from which they took 
their drinking-water ran past 
the foot of the hill. 
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«You must draw your water 
higher up,’ answered the old 
man. ‘If I were not about to 
die, Piet, and therefore under 
a need to judge not, lest I be 
judged, I would cut down your 
oxen and sheep for that. Go 
out; I will say what I have 
to say to Andries.’ 

“When Piet was gone he 
went on. ‘Remember, Andries, 
a bare four foot, no more. I 
would not wish to be late when 
the dead arise. Just four foot 
of cool earth, and a black coffin 
with plenty of room in it.’ 

“*T will take care,’ replied 
Klein Andries. 

“*Very well, do as I have 
told you, and I shall be very 
well off. I shall sleep without 
pain till the last day, and per- 
haps dream in peace about the 
verse on my head-board and 
the round tops.’ 

“ Although I like a man to 
take it bravely, I can very well 
understand that that week 
must have been a terrible one 
for Klein Andries, who, though 
a good lad, and a wealthy man 
at this day, never was particu- 
larly quick at taking up an 
idea. He went about with a 
bowed head and empty eyes, 
like a man in mortal shame; 
and I believe that never since 
has he quite cast off the load 
his father laid on him. Not 
that I see any harm in the 
affair myself. 

“Well, in proper course the 
day came, and Andries van der 
Linden lay in his bed between 
the fresh sheets, propped up 
with fine clean pillows. His 
people had come from near 
and far, for the curious story 
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was well known, and they were 

proud of their kinsman. They 

crowded the room in which he 

lay, all in their best clothes, a 

little uneasy, as most folks are 

on great occasions, and all very 
uiet. 

“Old Andries van der Linden 
was free from pain, and spoke 
to them all in very cheerful 
and impressing words. As he 
lay among his pillows with his 
white hair thrown back and 
his beard on his breast, he was 
a fine man to see—a picture of 
a good and a brave man. He 
read aloud from the Bible, and 
then prayed awhile, giving out 
his words grandly and without 
a quaver. Then he shook them 
all by the hand and bade each 
one good-bye. 

“*Now, Andries,’ 
and lay back smiling. 

* Klein Andries stood at the 
foot of the bed with his rifle 
resting across the rail, but 
he dropped his head with a 
sob. 

“¢T cannot,’ 
cannot.’ 

“¢Come Andries, said the old 
man again. ‘Come, my son.’ 

“Then Klein Andries caught 
his breath in his throat and 
steadied the rifle. The old 
man lay calmly, still smiling, 
with fearless eyes. 

“<*Close your eyes,’ said 
Andries hoarsely, and as the 
old man did so he fired. 

“The windows of the room 
were blown outwards and 
broken, but the shot was a 
true one, and the work was 
well and workmanlike done.” 

“Tt must have spoiled the 
sheets,” observed Katie. 


he said, 


he said, ‘I 
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With Hound and Terrier in the Field. 





WITH HOUND AND TERRIER IN THE FIELD. 


THERE is no breed of dog 
about which more stories are 
told than the fox-terrier. He 
is a universal favourite, whether 
as a friend in the house or as a 
companion on a country walk. 
All who know the fox-terrier 
love him for his bright intelli- 
gence, his deep affection, and 
his reckless pluck and daring. 
A friend of ours was once asked 
to escort a young lady on a long 
journey. Every subject of con- 
versation was started, and soon 
exhausted. They seemed to 
find no common ground until 
in a fortunate moment the fox- 
terrier was introduced. “Then 
my companion brightened up. 
She forgot her shyness and con- 
straint, and never ceased talk- 
ing until the journey’s end was 
reached.” But with all his 
good points, we should have 
been inclined to doubt our little 
friend’s capacity for persever- 
ance in tracking the doubles of 
a hare or circumventing the 
wiles of the otter. Till we read 
Miss Serrell’s book, ‘ With 
Hound and Terrier in the 
Field, we were inclined to 
think that the fox-terrier did 
not care for a chase unless it 
speedily culminated in a fight 
or a worry. But as we put 
down this delightful volume, 
we feel that we have wronged 
the terriers, and that they are 
not so volatile and mercurial 


as we had supposed; for here 
is the story of a personal ex- 
perience of the terrier, told in 
the simplest and most straight- 
forward manner. We learn 
how Miss Alys Serrell and 
her friend Miss Aura Guest 
have collected and _ trained 
packs of terriers that can hunt 
a hare or a rabbit, kill an otter 
after a fair chase, and would, 
we believe, prove a match for 
the fox himself if he was not 
reserved for their betters, the 
foxhounds. If any one wishes 
to know how this was done, 
he will find the story in this 
book, and, incidentally, will 
gain some practical knowledge 
about the education and man- 
agement of terriers. No dog- 
lover, nor student of the work- 
ing of the minds of our dumb 
friends, but will discover some- 
thing to delight and much to 
learn in these pages. Indeed, 
though it is much more, 
‘With Hound and Terrier in 
the Field’ is a most fascinat- 
ing collection of dog stories. 
Those who care little for sport 
will yet read with pleasure the 
history of Frosty, of his reform 
from evil practices, the adven- 
tures of his gallant spirit, and 
his tragic end; or in lighter 
vein, not less delightful, are 
the merry tales of Jubilee and 
the burglar, and Whankey and 
the white ducks. 





With Hound and Terrier in the Field. Hunting Reminiscences. By 
Alys F. Serrell. Edited by Frances Slaughter. William Blackwood & Sons, 
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The secret of Miss Serrell’s 
success with her terriers lies in 
her patience and sympathy. 
She knows that each dog has 
its own individual character, 
and she is quick to hit off 
their distinguishing traits. Of 
Sharper the unforgiving, and 
how he disapproved of Vixen, 
there is a capital story told :— 


“Sharper at first was very civil to 
her; but one day when out otter- 
hunting he was having a tussle with 
an otter under a stump, when Vixen 
ran up to his assistance. She was 
immediately seized by the otter by 
the nose, and uttering a yelp of dis- 
may she turned and fled, leaving poor 
Sharper to do battle by himself. This 
he did gallantly, and dragging the 
varmint from his holt, rolled with 
him into the water. He never for- 
gave Vixen for forsaking him, and 
from that time he would set up his 
back and growl whenever she came 
near him.” 


But the attentive reader will 
not only be amused, but also 
instructed. The foundation on 
which all success in the man- 
agement and training of dogs 
is based may be found in the 
following passage :— 


“The most important factor in the 
training of the young terrier is, I 
believe, your own daily intercourse 
with him. You must devote time to 
study his disposition and peculiarities, 
and he must learn to know and under- 
stand you, or there will be no basis 
for the goodwill and friendship with- 
out which you can never hope to 
make the best of him. The most im- 
portant step will have been taken 
when you have gained his confidence, 
for a dog ruled by fear seldom 
shows intelligence, and is nearly 
always a miserable nervous creature 
who vents his misery in quarrelling 
with his fellows.” 


The last sentence is as true 
as it is well put; for the dog, 
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like his masters, is never so 
quarrelsome as when he is 
unhappy. 


But the book is not only 
about terriers, though before 
leaving this subject we should 
like to draw attention to the 
interesting chapter on “The 
Old Black -and-Tan Terrier,” 
which entirely agrees with our 
own views and experience. 

The love of the dog and the 
horse often go together, and 
Miss Serrell was as successful 
in bending to her will some 
unruly spirits among the horses 
she has owned as in training 
Sharper, Redcap, and the rest. 
But while she owes much of 
her success with horses and 
dogs to her firm and gentle 
handling, she had a training 
in horsemanship which, since 
she survived it, could not have 
been better. This may seem 
a bold assertion; but when 
the reader has perused the fol- 
lowing passage we think it 
will be allowed that there is 
much to be said for the 
view :— 

“Tt isto my brother Campbell that 
I owe whatever skill in riding I 
possess, for as children we were never 
so happy as when we were trying 
tricks with our horses. Together we 
essayed most of the circus perform- 
ances we had seen, though as our 
elders did not approve, and the grooms 
thought it their duty to report our 
exploits, we had to exercise great 
care to prevent our pleasures being 
put a stop to. I fear we shall put 
ourselves outside the pale of ‘good 
children’ when I confess that Sunday 
morning, when the stable-yard was de- 
serted and our betters were engaged 
in their devotions, was a chosen time 
for our performances. How we 
managed to escape from the prayers 
that my father used to read to the 
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assembled household in his library, 
I do not remember, but once free, 
Campbell and I would make for the 
stable, and leading our mare Bessie 
away to a field, we jumped and 
tumbled and taught Bessie and our- 
selves tricks to our hearts’ content.” 

This chapter is indeed full 
of the hairbreadth escapes by 
flood and field of these two 
reckless young people. It is 
small wonder that they both 
became fearless on horseback 
and took a leading part in the 
hunting - field wherever they 
found themselves. A Dorset- 
shire woman, and the daughter 
of one of the little band of 
divines who combined, not un- 
successfully, the country parson 
and the country gentleman, 
Miss Serrell hunted, as a 
matter of course, with the 
Blackmore Vale, which was, 
and perhaps still is, one of the 
hardest riding hunts in Eng- 
land. Dorsetshire, where, as 
the poetry of William Barnes 
reminds us, the language of 
our Saxon forefathers still 
lingers, is naturally the home 
of old English sports and the 
nursing mother of notable 
characters. 

With her father’s stories still 
fresh in her memory, and her 
own experience to guide her, 
Miss Serrell has told us of the 
rise of fox-hunting in Dorset- 
shire from the days when Mr 
Chafyn-Grove hunted the first 
exclusively foxhound pack in 
England in Cranborne Chase— 
where also, by the way, Peter 
Beckford cheered his hounds 
and thought out the precepts 
which make ‘Thoughts on 
Hunting’ the first reading-book 
of every master and houndsman 
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—up to the time when Mr 
Farquharson’s vast country was 
divided between five packs of 
hounds. Of these five, the best- 
known is the Blackmore Vale, 
a country of grass pastures, of 
stiff banks with hedges atop, 
of frequent brooks and stiff 
timber. Thus with many a 
pleasant sketch of old times 
Miss Serrell tells us the story 
of the Blackmore Vale Hunt 
without the ponderous formal- 
ity of the ordinary hunt history. 
There is, in fact, all we need 
to know, relieved by per- 
sonal touches and interspersed 
with apt anecdotes of old-time 
worthies and their modern suc- 
cessors. Indeed, a rich fund of 
good stories leads us on from 
the days of the Prince Regent 
and his friend Billy Butler to 
the closing scenes when Mr 
Merthyr Guest resigned, the 
old pack was dispersed, and 
the hunt, though retaining the 
name and the country, took its 
place among ordinary subscrip- 
tion packs. And in passing we 
may note that the chapter on 
the Kennel shows no super- 
ficial study of hound-lore, and, 
if not so interesting as the 
lighter pages to the general 
reader, will be found worth 
attention by those curious in 
such matters. 

But no account of this book 
would be complete without 
some reference to the horses 
that carried Miss Serrell so well, 
and in her hands were often 
reformed from the tricks which 
bad management — the source 
of four-sevenths of equine vices 
—had taught them. What 
courage and patience can do, 
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this story of Brilliant may 
show us. 


“When I went with my uncle, Mr 
Dalton Serrell, and my _ brother 
Campbell to buy her, she had been 
in her box for a week, as no one 
could get her out. At the end of 
half an hour Campbell and our man 
succeeded in getting her into the 
yard, and as I wished to try my 
hand on her, my uncle bought her 
for me. As soon as the bargain had 
been struck I prepared to mount 
the mare, but here I had to reckon 
with the farmer, who said he could 
not allow me to mount her, as she 
would not stand a habit, and he 
assured me I should be killed. I 
represented to him, however, that the 
mare was now my property, and that 
if he objected to my doing as I liked 
with her he must return the cheque. 
This brought him to reason, and I 
proceeded to ride her home. The 
mare was very much afraid of my 
habit at first, and for a long time she 
would kick at it on a windy day; 
but we soon became friends, and she 
gave me very few falls.” 


We imagine, in these days 
when the bloodhound is com- 
ing into fashion, that a great 
many people will turn to the 
chapter entitled “The Blood- 
hound in the Vale,” in which 
Miss Serrell gives her recol- 
lections of Lord Wolverton’s 
famous pack. The English 
bloodhound is, as his name (the 
derivation of which is rightly 
given here) implies, a hound of 
pure blood. He is the direct 
descendant of the black St 
Huberts, and the Comte le 
Conteulx de Canteleu thinks 
he is of purer descent than 
the French St Huberts.. The 
Count, he tells us, has had re- 
course to our English blood- 
hound to restore the type and 
qualities of his own hounds. 
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In couples or singly the 
bloodhound is a _ wonderful 
tracker, but as a member of a 
pack he was not a _ success, 
The vivid language in which 
Lady Theodora Guest tells of a 
run with Lord Wolverton, the 
poetic imagination of Whyte 
Melville influenced by the 
splendid gravity and the organ 
tones of their music, cannot 
conceal from us that the blood- 
hound in the chase is wilful, 
sulky, and capricious. A hound 
of fine temper and affectionate 
disposition in private, he has a 
strong individuality, which he 
does not willingly merge in the 
pack. 

But so fascinating have we 
found the story of the terriers, 
the horses, and the hounds, that 
the men and women have had 
to wait. Throughout the book 
are a number of portraits of 
Blackmore Vale worthies. Miss 
Serrell’s father, the Rev. Henry 
Digby Serrell, has left behind 
him many interesting recollec- 
tions of his friends. The Rev. 
Harry Farr Yeatman, of Stock 
House was (a contemporary 
writer in 1832 tells us) as per- 
fect a specimen of a country 
gentleman as Stock House (over 
the beauties and conveniences 
of which he becomes almost 
lyrical) was the model of a 
Dorset country mansion. Mr 
Yeatman kept a _ wonderful 
dwarf pack of fox-hounds, with 
which he hunted a part of 
Dorsetshire; and his clerical 
character is shown in his diary, 
for in giving an account of his 
sport “he always noted the 
number of parishes hounds had 
been through.” There are many 
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stories of the famous Billy 
Butler, another Dorsetshire 


rector, who was a friend of the 
Prince Regent in the latter’s 
better mood ; for, like the Par- 
son Jack Russell of a later day, 
who also appears in these pages, 
the Rev. William Butler was a 
good preacher and a sound 
divine as well as a thorough 
sportsman. But no character 
is more original and interesting 
than that of the old ‘ Doctor,” 
as Isaac Rogers, huntsman to 
Mr Phelips of Montacute, was 
nicknamed. A hard, keen old 
fellow was the Doctor. 


“One day, when the fixture was 
at Melbury, a member of the hunt, 
who overtook the ‘Doctor’ and his 
hounds on the way to the meet, re- 
marked that he was tired from the 
long chase of the day before, to 
which the ‘ Doctor’ responded 
biuntly, ‘If you be tired with a 
four hours’ ding yesterday, what must 
I be then, for this be the zeven- 
and-vortieth day vollying that I 
have hallied to a hound, save and 
except Sundays.’” 


Indeed, the early chapters 
are full of narratives of old- 
world characters, and serve to 
fill up the gap in hunting 
annals that exists between the 
death of Nimrod and the 
present day. There are ac- 
counts of Mr Farquharson, 
who hunted a district which 
was literally large enough to 
make five hunting countries ; 
of the Mr Drax, who had “a 
great eye for colour in his 
own and his servants’ dress in 
the field. The latter were 
attired in canary - coloured 
save coats, with blue collars 
ound with gold lace, and a 
gold fox with a silver brush on 
VOL. CLXXVI.—NO. MLXIX. 
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each side of the collar. For 
the rest they had red waist- 
coats, white breeches, white 
tops, black velvet caps, and 
white gloves”; of John Press, 
who was huntsman to the 
Cambridgeshire when King 
Edward VII. was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge; of 
Tim Treadwell, whose son 
was a favourite with a former 
generation of Oxford under- 
graduates; so through a num- 
ber of hunting celebrities of 
Dorset down to the present 
time. Changes in mastership 
were infrequent in the Black- 
more Vale, and Mr Digby, Sir 
Richard Glyn, and Mr Merthyr 
Guest held office for nearly 
half a century between them. 
It was during the reigns of the 
last two that Miss Serrell’s 
hunting with the Blackmore 
Vale took place, and many a 
picture of the sport she en- 
joyed; and the companions she 
enjoyed it with, she sketches 
with sympathetic hand. There 
is much about Mr Guest, the 
last master of the Blackmore 
Vale under the old régime, 
whose firm opinion it was that 
the safest place is to be first at 
a fence, an opinion on which he 
certainly acted. Other noted 
riders were the late Rev. S. 
Dendy of Lattiford, the neatest 
of horsemen ; Mr Digby Collins, 
still with us, one of the best 
judges of a hunter of his day; 
Mr Surtees, a relative of the 
creator of our old friend 
Jorrocks, Major Whyte-Mel- 
ville; and on one occasion 
the great sportsman, Colonel 
Anstruther - Thomson himself, 
one of the greatest of amateur 
2¥ 
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huntsmen. Colonel] Thomson 
has just passed away full of 
yearsand honour. He occupied 
at the close of the nineteenth 
century the same place among 
hunting men that Assheton 
Smith did at the beginning. 
As we close the book and 
remember that many of those 
of whom it tells have passed 
away and others have with- 
drawn from the sport, we are 
tempted to ask if foxhunting 
will hold the place in the social 
and national life of the twen- 
tieth that it did in that of the 
nineteenth century. It may be 
so. One thing at least is cer- 
tain, that the future historian 
of foxhunting will have to 
tell of different circumstances 
and different conditions. Never 
were there so many people 
hunting, never were hounds 
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better or horses swifter than 
now. Our riders are not less 
bold than their forefathers, and 
yet no one can deny the coming 
of changes which may be the 
forerunners of decay. 

In the meantime, such books 
as this will not lack readers, 
and the careful work of Miss 
Serrell and her coadjutor, Miss 
Frances Slaughter, will doubt- 
less gain a deserved popularity. 
No other woman has yet writ- 
ten a book which like this may 
stand on our shelves side by 
side with the works of Whyte- 
Melville or The Druid and the 
lives of the two Tom Smiths. 
The style is simple and vivid, 
the knowledge displayed accu- 
rate and full, and the carefully 
selected portraits are not mere 
decorations of, but really illus- 
trations to, the text. 
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O LYING in dishonourable dust, 
Thou that wert strong beyond all mortal shoon, 
Yet earliest doomed to know corrupting rust, 
And ponder, in unspeakable disgust, 
On the hard labours of thy one brief moon, 
Alas, poor derelict! When I review 
Th’ uproarious environs of thy birth, 
Thy thankless toil, and transitory worth, 
I cannot choose but weep, and say, ‘“ What are things coming to?” 





O that the Muses should inform my lyre 
To sing the violence of thy life’s young dawn: 

How lustily the bellows did suspire 

Breath for the flames; how redly glowed the fire 
On the huge Smith, exulting in his brawn; 

How ’neath the sledge a thousand sparks upsprang 
From the ripe iron; how from wall to wall, 
Shadows, like frivolous goblins at a ball, 

Leapt, and the old black rafters rocked to each reverberate clang. 


Yet on he wrought with strenuous Ha! and Ho! 
Wielding the hammer in his mighty grasp 

Like a mere bauble: wilder seemed to grow 

The spectral ballet, wilder the fiery glow, 
Wilder the bellows’ undefeated gasp. 

And still his “noble stroke he lifted high,” 
Till, fully formed, he put thee to the proof 
Burning and fizzling, and the patient hoof 

Hissed, as beneath Odysseus’ pine th’ astonished Cyclops’ eye. 


O ’twere a subject for enduring song! 

A theme whereof great MILTON may have dreamt, 
Or SHAKESPEARE, prime of high Parnassus’ throng. 
(Would I could do it! But ’twould take too long, 

And the result would be beneath ee? 


So thou, — perfect in wate tsteenatin 
Clung to the sole, with close embrace and sure; 

And passed, thy slow curriculum t’ endure, 
To the unhonoured minor fields of equine enterprise. 
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For of a truth, O monster as thou art, 
Thy ponderous habit little seems to smack 
Of the high-stepper in the gaudy cart 
(Save there were shafts a fair two ells apart) 
Or the lithe-limbed and finicking straddle-back ! 
Thine was a beast of Brobdignagian tum, 
Which who should compass with equestrian knee 
Would bound resilient, as the parchéd pea 
Bounds and rebounds, all buoyant, on the unreposeful drum! 
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Dull were thy labours as thy span was_short. 
Methinks thou didst but drag the lumbering dray 
With slow and equal gait, nor dream of sport— 
Hardly of rest, save where the roadside quart 
Lured the dry Jarge to lubricate his clay. 
And the great nails grew wearied of the strain ; 
And so came tragedy; thy grip was spent ; 
Thou camed’st off—and on the waggon went ; 
And when I see thee now, I weep! And here we are again. 


Ret apie hctracen 


Yet mark what comfort rounds my halting ode: 
For I, too, know affliction, and ’tis held 
That whoso finds a horse-shoe on the road, 
And yields it haven in his poor abode, 
Has, by that meritorious act, compelled 
Fortune’s enduring smile; his former cares 
Shall melt to nothing; he shall have great store 
Of gold (whereby to mock his editor), 


Win in his gambles, and succeed in all his love-affairs! 


With reverent hand I lift thee from the soil, 
And in a decent kerchief bear thee hence ; 
There shall be no more trouble, no more toil 
To usward, while companioned we may foil 
Him and His Powers by thy sweet influence! 
Mine be thy roof-tree, and my Mascotte thou! 
So shalt thou rest, and I, at last, have struck 
Something reliable by way of luck, 
Which I have humbly sought full long, nor ever found till now. 
J. K. 
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LONDON’S HEAVY FATHER — THE IDEAL OF SOCIALISM— THE MODERN 


HAROUN-AL-RASCHID—LONDON 


CITY OF THE NORTH—THE RHODES 


SCHOLARS AT OXFORD—-THE INVENTOR OF THE MUSIC-HALL. 


THERE is nothing more fan- 
tastic, in a fantastic world, 
than the pretension of the 
London County Council. The 
president of that eminent body 
has recently delivered an ad- 
dress, which is a fine specimen 
of tragi-comedy,—comic in its 
arrogance, tragic when it 
touches the pocket of the rate- 
payer. Something, no doubt, 
must be allowed for “‘ humour,” 
much more for boastfulness. 
But when all deductions are 
made, Mr Benn’s address re- 
mains an astounding document. 
It was composed in the best 
style of the heavy father, de- 
termined to do the best for his 
children, determined also to do 
it after his own method, and 
for his own glory and self- 
satisfaction. The Council, as- 
serted Mr Benn, was “ becoming 
more and more the guardian 
—might he say the guardian 
angel ?—of the citizen.” Evid- 
ently there is nothing he may 
not say ; but we trust that there 
is very much that he may not 
do; and though the Council 
has travelled far on the road 
of municipal socialism, we are 
still of good hope that its ex- 
travagant ambitions may be 
foiled,—that the patient Lon- 
doner, if poor, may be permitted 
to live his life after his own 
fashion, and, if rich, may not 
be forced into a wasteful phil- 
anthropy more galling than 


the benevolences of the Tudor 
kings. 

What is it, then, that the 
County Council aspires to 
accomplish for the citizen? It 
is determined that he shall 
never escape supervision. It 
would, if it could, follow him 
from the cradle to the grave. 
Having first educated him, it 
would house him, carry him to — 
and from his business, keep a 
watchful eye upon his health 
and morals, dictate his amuse- 
ments, educate his taste in 
music with a cheap band, 
ensure him tolerable wages, 
and finally compel him to for- 
get that he has either will or 
responsibility of hisown. The 
programme, no doubt, is flatter- 
ing to the vanity of the Council, 
but it is a danger to the 
state; and, while we regret 
that so much evil has been 
done, it is not too late to speak 
a word of warning to the 
pinched, but indolent, rate- 
payers. 

The duties of a municipal 
council are many and obvious. 
It is their legitimate business 
to see that the drains are 
efficient and the roads well- 
swept and clean. But it is 
not their business to build 
houses at a loss, and to con- 
struct expensive tramways, 


which, though their conductors 
exact a small fare, are nothing 
more nor less than implements 
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of an ill-advised charity. Still 
less is the Council qualified to 
provide amusements for what, 
with its lofty air of patronage, 
it calls the “people.” Every 
man has the right to entertain 
his leisure as he likes; and no- 
body should claim even such 
poor solace as a rickety band 
affords without paying for it. 
And how ill does the County 
Council carry out the foolish 
plans which it has no right to 
make! Mr Benn boasts that 
he and his colleagues “ cheer ” 
the citizens with music. Who 
does not know the poor, little 
open spaces, scrubby and ill- 
adorned, with a clumsy stand 
in the middle, from whose 
eminence policemen and other 
amateurs distribute what by 
courtesy is called “ music.” 
The performance is cheap, no 
doubt, but the ratepayers most 
certainly do not get fair value 
for their money; and it is not 
for such miserable results as 
this that we should see our 
rates increased, and the prin- 
ciples of decent citizenship out- 
raged. 

After all, there is but one 
method of making an honest 
citizen, and that is to give him 
the freedom of his own life, 
and to render him responsible 
for the lives of his children. 
What man can have a decent 
pride in himself who is con- 
ducted from the cradle to the 
grave by Mr Benn, or even by 
one far wiser than he? If once 
you tell the “poor” man—and 
it is the County Council that 
makes this odious distinction 
between rich and poor—that 
somebody else will pay for his 


tram-rides, will find him cheap 
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quarters, and bring up his 
children, you cannot blame 
him if he grow careless con- 
cerning the welfare of those 
who depend upon him. Why 
should he trouble to feed his 
starveling children, if a well- 
laden table is spread for them 
at school? Why should he be 
industrious or thrifty, if round 
the corner he can hear the 
flutter of the guardian angel’s 
wings? In truth, when once 
you begin to pauperise a sturdy 
class you sow the seeds of weak- 
ness and misery. The equality 
of man is a sound doctrine, if 
it mean equal laws for all; it 
is a deplorable doctrine if it 
mean that the man who won’t 
work is the pet of society, jeal- 
ously guarded and recklessly 
privileged. Strength comes to 
every man from the struggle 
wisely inflicted by life, and the 
County Council, with its smil- 
ing ambition of making all 
things easy for all men, is 
doing its utmost to impose 
upon London a generation of 
idle and irresponsible weak- 
lings. 

Worse still, the ideal of 
socialism is,,and must always 
be, the policeman. If the 
County Council ever grasped 
its ambition and assumed as 
its especial charge the life of 
London, it could only enforce 
its ordinances by the police. 
When once you have bidden 
the citizen to house himself 
according to your own stand- 
ard of comfort, when once you 
have told him how he must 
be clothed, where he must find 
his amusement, which tram- 
way he must choose to trans- 
port him to his work, you 
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can only succeed in your tyr- 
anny with the help of the law. 
In other words, you must in- 
vent a vast number of new 
crimes. The citizen, in whom 
there still lurks the pride of in- 
dependence, who refuses to come 
under the aggressive shelter 
of the Council’s enforced ben- 
evolence, will appear an out- 
cast ; and we shall not be sur- 
prised if the amateurs of a 
vicarious philanthropy who 
meet in Spring Gardens will 
not presently be emboldened 
to ask for a law which shall 
compel the working men of 
London not only to live in 
their houses, but even to listen 
uncomplainingly to the sad 
music of their bands. Such, 
then, is the ideal of the County 
Council—a relief from respon- 
sibility and the invention of 
new crimes; and we can only 
contemplate its perfect realisa- 
tion with horror. A despot is 
a grievous thing, even when 
he is intelligent and spends 
his own money; but nothing 
can be worse than a despot 
who is Bumble incarnate, and 
who shamelessly robs Peter 
in order that he may make 
foolish experiments upon the 
comfort and happiness of a 
reluctant Paul. 

One of Mr Benn’s pleasantest 
announcements was that the 
Council’s debt amounted to 
£30,000,000, of which only 
some £4,000,000 was remuner- 
ative, and the rates are mount- 
ing year by year. Now, the 


recklessness of municipal trad- 


ing is an increasing danger to 
the community. The county 
councillor, vain of his influence, 
fondly believing that he is the 
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modern Haroun-al-Raschid, is 
ever sanguine. He is confident, 
in pretence at least, that the 
surplus of to-morrow will atone 
for the extravagance of to-day, 
and so he continues in his reck- 
less career of wanton expendi- 
ture. When the bill comes 
due, he gaily insists that one 
end of London shall pay for 
what the other end spends, and 
we are gratified with the spec- 
tacle of a ruthless rate, levied 
for the benefit of those who are 
never asked to contribute a 
penny. Now, philanthropy is 
a dangerous expedient, even 
when it is freely administered 
by the wisest brain ; it is doubly 
dangerous when it is imposed 
upon an unwilling community 
byimprudent vestrymen. More- 
over, there must be a limit to 
the power or complacence of 
the ratepayer. It is all very 
well to feed the “people,” and 
relieve it of an irking responsi- 
bility. But who presently 
will feed the harassed ratepayer, 
and solace his hungry leisure, 
when his last halfpenny has 
been exacted to swell the alms 
of the Council ? 

“And it is not merely the 
hardship of paying toll. which 
distresses the victims of the 
County Council. Municipal 
socialism is the natural cause 
of commercial depression. The 
money which is squandered 
upon the tramways which 
do not pay, and upon the 
poor foolish “recreations” in- 
flicted by the Council upon 
the working man, is with- 
drawn from works which 
might give him employment. 
The sad case of West Ham, 
lately explained in ‘The Times,’ 
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might prove a salutary warn- 
ing; but the County Councils 
throughout the country are so 
deeply in love with their 
costly generosity, that no dis- 
aster is likely to check their 
extravagance. Now, West 
Ham, as ‘The Times’ points 
out, is perfectly adapted by its 
hapless site and other circum- 
stances for certain uncomfort- 
able industries; but manufac- 
turers decline to go to a 
neighbourhood where they are 
asked to pay 10s. in the pound 
by way of rates. Moreover, 
those who have long been 
established there find it more 
profitable to go farther afield, 
and West Ham is left to con- 
template, amid its dreams of 
socialism, bare ruined factories, 
and a list of paupers increased 
within a year by upwards of 
two thousand. 

Nor is this the sum of our 
anxiety: we are also told that 
the County Council takes the 
adornment of London under its 
special care; and here we may 
discern the beginnings of a 
serious danger. We cannot 
regard the London County 
Council as a committee of taste, 
not even though it enjoys the 
patronage of that well-known 
sesthete Mr John Burns. And 
not only is the County Council 
of London incompetent to re- 
build and beautify the city 
which it has taken under its 
charge, the city itself is one 
which defies an organised im- 
provement. For London is 
the result not of a deliberate 
design, but of a gradual 
growth. It still bears upon 


its gnarled face the history of 
the centuries. 


It is not one 
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town, but ten; it belongs not 
to one period, but to a dozen. 
Nor has it yet lost the signs of 
a continuous progress. West- 
minster, Kensington, and Ful- 
ham, to give but three instances, 
are only just losing the im- 
memorial aspect of small pro- 
vincial towns. Wherever you 
see the words High Street 
inscribed upon a wall, you 
know that once upon a time 
that street ran through a 
village, parted by green fields 
from the encroaching lines of 
bricks and mortar. Each 
parish (or country town) had 
then its own aspect, its separ- 
ate life. And this aspect is 
still discernible, though it will 
not long survive the mistaken 
ambition of County Councils. 
The example of Paris is an 


ill one to follow. Paris 
holds our affection by its 
well-ordered beauty. London 


conquers our hearts by a char- 
acter which is various and yet 
its own. As you pass from 
Soho to Bloomsbury, for ex- 
ample, you shift from one 
century to another, and you 
recognise that a strange history 
of change and fashion is written 
upon the streets of London. 
Our mother-city is, indeed, 
nothing else than a brilliant 
series of accidents, and it is 
these accidents which the 
County Council hope to abolish. 
Again, the pretentious build- 
ings which it will put in the 
place of these accidents are 
pitifully undistinguished. We 
have not a great school of 
architecture which we can in- 
trust with the rebuilding of 
London. Even Paris is shamed 
by the “style Felix Faure” and 
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the “style Loubet,” which now 
dishonour some of her ancient 
thoroughfares; and the best 
examples that we can furnish 
are infinitely inferior to the 
worst experiments lately made 
in Paris. Nor is this the end 
of the prevailing folly. Those 
who are responsible for the vast 
blocks, now speedily replacing 
the small houses of London, 
forget that our capital is a 
city of the north. We are 
not rich in sunshine, and the 
old architects, who recognised 
that the houses should be low 
in proportion to the width of 
the streets, were in the right 
of it. Long shadows are fatal 
to our fog-laden atmosphere. 
We do not demand to be shel- 
tered from the sun by lofty 
buildings; we ask no more 
than light and air; and the 
authorities who sanction sky- 
scrapers, in order at once to 
ensure economy and to pay 
New York the flattering trib- 
ute of imitation, are doing 
their utmost to ruin the city 
intrusted to their keeping. Yet 
what remedy can we find? We 
have no faith in the County 
Council, and a Minister of Fine 
Arts, supported and instructed 
by a staff of expert assistants, 
who might exercise a reason- 
able veto, is persistently denied 
us. The best plan, then, is to 
leave the future tochance, which 
has not served us ill in the past, 
and to watch with the keenest 
distrust the designs of the 
County Council. There was a 
time when the Councillors took 
the morals of the community 
under their charge, appoint- 
ing themselves the Paul Prys 
of the music-hall, scenting 
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offence where none was meant, 
and making a foolish mock of 
what they called “purity.” 
Now they look higher, and 
spend more, and it is certain 
that their earlier ambition, mis- 
chievous as it was, was less 
dangerous than their present 
hope of becoming at once the 
fathers—the heavy fathers— 
and the architects of the com- 
munity. 


It is pleasant to turn from 
the tinkerings of the Council 
to the successful administra- 
tion of Mr Rhodes’s will. Here 
is no careless spending of other 
people’s money, no enforced 
benevolence, no boastful phil- 
anthropy, but a masterful 
attempt to solve the eternal 
problem of colonial allegiance 
and international understand- 
ing. This term there enter 
the University of Oxford 
seventy-five scholars from the 
Colonies, from America, and 
from Germany, who are en- 
dowed under the terms of Cecil 
Rhodes’s will. They have been 
chosen not merely by examina- 
tion. Their morals and ath- 
letic prowess have also been 
measured, and, as their bene- 
factor, though a loyal son of 
Oxford, was never a pedant, 
no hard -and-fast rules have 
been allowed to hamper their 
choice. For the most part, 
they will be older in years than 
their English contemporaries, 
if younger in experience of the 
life which they will be asked 
to lead. In two years they 
will number one hundred and 
ninety, and, though they will 
never be numerous enough to 
swamp the University, they 
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will doubtless exercise as well 
as submit to a powerful influ- 
ence. They can bring to the 
undergraduates of Oxford news 
from other worlds than that of 
public school and college, and 
they may mitigate the narrow- 
ness which is inevitable in a 
cloister. But the advantage 
which they will gain will surely 
overtop that which they may 
confer. Whether they will in- 
crease their stock of knowledge 
at Oxford we do not know, and 
that is not of the first import- 
ance. On the other hand, 
they should learn those diffi- 
cult lessons of life and sym- 
pathy which Oxford has al- 
ways taught with singular 
efficiency. The founder of the 
scholarships himself was neither 
a scholar nor a recluse. He 
devoted his life to the build- 
ing of an empire, and to the 
making of money, without 
which no empire can be built. 
But he never forgot the years 
which he spent at his Univer- 
sity ; he never ceased to profit 
by the solidarity and comrade- 
ship which are bred of years 
spent in youthful companion- 
ship. And when the scholars 
who profit by his bequest 
return to their own country 
they too will carry away with 
them, let us hope, a knowledge 
of England and Englishmen 
which will soften asperity and 
draw tighter the bonds of kin- 
ship. If by the way they 
gather learning, so much the 
better. But, as we have said, 
learning is not the essence of 
the scheme, and if only the 
Rhodes _ scholars return to 
their native land better citi- 
zens, and wiser friends of Eng- 
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land, the bequest will not have 
been made in vain. And the 
cleverest of them need not 
disdain the polish which a 
University gives. ‘ Manners 
maketh man,’—such is the 
legend which may still be read 
upon the gate of New College, 
and where shall a better school 
of manners be found than at 
Oxford ? 

For the place is ever of 
greater effect than the in- 
struction which it offers, and 
the continuity of life which 
Oxford illustrates can hardly 
be over-praised for the benign 
influence which it exerts upon 
her undergraduates. It is, in- 
deed, by a lucky hazard that 
the scholars from over-sea be- 
gin their life in Oxford at the 
very moment when New Col- 
lege is celebrating the five- 
hundredth anniversary of its 
pious founder. It is thus that 
the torch of learning is handed 
on from hand to hand. They 
also, the travellers from our 
distant colonies, from America, 
and from Germany, “quas 
cursores, vitai lampada tra- 
dunt”; they too will form a 
part of our ancient University ; 
and however hostile they may 
be, they can hardly sit in the 
seats of William of Wykeham 
and his contemporaries without 
feeling a pride in their common 
inheritance. That the Germans 
and Americans will go back to 
their own countries less dis- 
posed to find the worst motive 
in English policy is more than 
likely ; and when twenty years 
shall have increased the Rhodes 
scholars into a goodly body of 
intelligent men, a change of 
opinion should be appreciable 
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both in America and Germany. 
But it is on the Colonies that 
the bequest of Cecil Rhodes 
should have the best effect. 
No bond is stronger than the 
bond of a common education, 
and when some at least of our 
colonial statesmen can claim 
the privileges of Oxford men, 
another link will be forged in 
the chain of Imperial federa- 
tion. 

And Oxford herself, how will 
she be affected by this influx 
of strangers? If she be true 
to herself, not at all. It is 
hers not to take but to give 
freely. Though the under- 
graduates will profit by an 
interchange of opinion and 
experience, the University, we 
trust, will be true to her tradi- 
tions, and make no attempt 
to accommodate her ancient 
methods to the needs of the 
new-comers. She will still 
follow the path of lettered 
ease, which she has found 
pleasant for many centuries ; 
she will still be quixotic in her 
ideals, still intolerant of change. 
But if once she begin to make 
concessions, if once she listen 
to the dictates of convenience, 
not only will she impair her 
own excellence; she will destroy 
her value as a place of sojourn 
for the stranger. Those who 
visit her under the endowment 
of Cecil Rhodes do not wish to 
find a university cut to the 
pattern of that which they have 
left behind ; their time will be 
lost if they receive abroad the 
same instruction that was given 
them at home. But if Oxford 
be true to herself, and remember 
even in the presence of strangers 
that she is mistress in her own 


house, not only shall we make 
an advance towards Imperial 
federation, but the danger of 
international misunderstanding 
will be appreciably lessened. 


We are so familiarly accus- 
tomed to the music-halls, which 
of late years have aroused the 
jealous hostility of the theatres, 
that we forget that they are 
but the invention of yesterday. 
Yet the death of Charles 
Morton, who has properly been 
called “the Father of the 
Music-Hall,” reminds us that 
the first theatre of varieties 
was founded not much more 
than half a century ago. But, 
young as it is, the music-hall 
did not spring into being 
ready-made. It grew out of 
the free-and-easies, in which 
our roystering grandfathers 
took their midnight pleasure. 
Now, the free-and-easies were 
held in long rooms, attached 
to certain taverns in London. 
The audience entertained itself, 
for there were in the old days 
no professional singers, and no 
paid “artistes.” A table ran 
down the centre of the room, 
and at its head stood a large 
armchair, which conferred on 
whomever sat therein the 
dignity of chairman during 
the evening. The best known 
of these haunts of harmony at 
the beginning of the last cen- 
tury was the Cider Cellars, 
where, wrote a historian in 
1820, “catches and glees and 
merry songs were sung after 
midnight with a joviality that 
would have excited the admira- 
tion of Mr Justice Shallow.” 
But after a while the pro- 
fessional singer began to en- 
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croach, though his pay was 
no more than a few shillings 
a-week, with an occasional 
pinch of tobacco, and though 
his presence did not abash the 
bold amateur from the Uni- 
versity or the Inns of Court. 
Nevertheless, for many years 
after the advent of the pro- 
fessional the “harmonic meet- 
ings” were informal as well 
as hilarious. He who paid the 
piper called the songs; there 
were no set “turns,” and no 
large salaries. Not even the 
famous J. W. Sharp, who sang 
“Jim Crow” at LEvans’s, 
amassed a fortune, and he, in 
popularity as in wealth, was 
easily the first of his class. 

It is as difficult to reconstruct 
a vanished “ free-and-easy” as 
it is to recall the voice and 
gestures of a dead actor. But 
we may be sure that they were 
places of broad mirth and un- 
restrained gaiety. They sug- 
gest the period of Tom and 
Jerry, when London was all 
unfettered by the sad restraint 
of paternal government. Those 
who frequented them sought 
supper first, but did not com- 
plain if their supper was ac- 
companied by a song. And by 
degrees the song became more 
important than the supper; and 
not many years after Colonel 
Newcome taught a lesson to 
the patrons of the Cave of Har- 
mony, Charles Morton opened 
the first music-hall. It was 
called the “Canterbury,” and 
at the beginning differed little 
from the Coal-Hole and other 
popular resorts. But Morton 


gradually increased the number 
of his professional singers, until 
the amateur was silenced for 
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ever ; and the long rooms, which 
for so many years had echoed to 
the music of Captain Costigan 
and his like, were one and all 
transformed into halls, with a 
recognised chairman, whose 
business it was to introduce 
the “ artiste ” and to call silence 
with the taps of an ivory 
hammer. And so there arose 
a new type of singer —florid, 
noisy, and monotonous. Harry 
Clifton, the great Vance, the 
inimitable Mackney, differed 
only in name. Their songs 
did not sparkle like the cham- 
pagne whose praises they were 
wont to sing; and they were 
so devoted to uniformity that 
they all appeared on the stage 
adorned with side-whiskers of 
a blond hue, and habited in a 
long and sporting coat. To- 
day their works, as_ their 
names, are but a faint memory. 
Maybe the titles of a few 
remain. We have not quite 
forgotten “ Pretty little Sarah” 
or “Champagne Charley.” 
There are some living who still 
wonder why the hero whose 
name suggests “the foaming 
grape of northern France” 
declared that “ half-a-pint of 
porter was his game,” and 
who recall without enthusiasm 
@ raucous invitation to “ paddle 
their own canoe.” But in the 
brave old days there was a 
small variety of themes, and 
the tunes were an ingenious 
mixture of nigger melodies 
and operatic airs. However, 
Morton’s management of the 
Canterbury was so _ success- 
ful that his example was fol- 
lowed in all parts of London, 
—at the Mogul, for instance, 
and the Standard, which still 
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keep alight the torch of the 
old harmonic meetings. And 
so the music-halls continued, 
watched over by a chairman, at 
whose table it was a privilege 
to sit, and sternly excluding the 
more refined citizens, who took 
their pleasure at the theatre. 
And then, suddenly, the music- 
hall underwent a transforma- 
tion, which even its inventor 
had not foreseen. It became 
“respectable ”—that is to say, 
it checked its exuberance—and 
in making an appeal to another 
class, it abolished its ancient 
character. No doubt the old 
concert-room, with its sanded 
floor, its clinking glasses, and 
its improvised merriment, was 
a better and wittier, if some- 
times a grosser place, than the 
music-hall, which supplanted it. 
It is certain also that the re- 
spectable music-hall of to-day 
is in all ways inferior to the 
music-hall of 1880, which van- 
ished before it. The marble- 
topped tables are gone; the 
stalls (in the old days there 
were none) are elegantly “up- 
holstered” and very costly; 
the roof is water-tight and 
brilliantly painted. The audi- 
ence is the same which you 
might see at the theatre or 
opera-house. And, with a new 
audience, new stalls, and new 
roof, the performance, too, is 
changed. It is always irre- 
proachable and often dull. 
Something of the spirit of the 
old Polytechnic has crept into 
the halls. Dissolving views 
(they call them Biographs 
to-day) have ousted the Lion 
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Comique, and you are sur- 
prised that in the interval 
you are not invited to de- 
scend in a diving-bell, or to 
witness the instructive process 
of glass-blowing. 

The change, of course,_is for 
the worse. It is only at the 
remoter halls that you may 
still taste the ancient flavour 
of the free-and-easy. But it 
is part of the triumphant 
uniformity which threatens to 
paint life, its experience and 
its amusements, all the same 
drab colour. As the theatre, 
especially when Shakespeare is 
acted, apes the music-hall, so 
the music-hall apes the theatre, 
and nothing but the law can 
mitigate the fierceness of the 
rivalry. And Charles Morton, 
who died but yesterday, saw 
the music-hall of his invention 
increase in wealth as it declined 
in wit. He had lived from the 
old age into the new. Of one 
side of London life he had a 
knowledge which few of his 
contemporaries could rival. 
He had known Pierce Egan; 
he was familiar with the 
strange haunts over which 
“the Chief Baron” Nicholson 
presided; he had seen the 
legitimate successor of the Coal 
Hole degenerate into a fashion- 
able resort ; and he was prob- 
ably wise enough to confess 
that the old room behind the 
tavern on the Surrey side pro- 
vided a far gayer entertain- 
ment than that superb palace 
of velvet and electric light 
which in his last years he 
saved from ruin. 


“Ir would be absurd to suggest,” 
says Lord Ronaldshay, “that a jour- 
ney of upwards of 10,000 miles by 
railway, steamboat, raft, wheeled 
conveyance of many kinds, and pack- 
pony, through such countries as Asi- 
atic Turkey, Persia, Transcaspia, 
Siberia, and Manchuria, is by any 
means one which is productive of 
unalloyed pleasure and amusement. 
There is nothing even remotely amus- 
ing in long hours in the saddle at 
caravan pace across the desert steppe 
of Mesopotamia. On the contrary, 
there is a grim reality about the 
limitless and forbidding expanse of 
an Asian desert which inspires feel- 
ings of anything but merriment. The 
vastness of it fills you with awe, the 
silence and absence of life weigh 
heavily upon you, the hovering vul- 
ture and the staring white skeleton 


of pony or camel speak only of 
death.” ™ , 


Nevertheless Lord Ronald- 
shay has the knack of writing 
very pleasantly about his 
travels. He tells us enough to 
gain a hearing, and does not 
weary his audience by dwelling 
too long on the difficulties and 
hardships of the road. He had 
an object in his wanderings. 
He has seen enough to enable 
him to understand the changes 
which are in progress in Asia, 
and how deeply they affect the 
British Empire. He knows 
also how ignorant the great 
majority of the English people 
are of the movements in the 
East and of their bearing 
upon the power and prosperity 
of this nation. To overcome 
the apathy which arises from 
this ignorance, and to draw 
public attention in this country 
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to the great game which is be- 
ing played in the Middle as 
well as in the Far East, is the 
motive which has led him to 
make this great journey and to 
write a record of it. The mo- 
tive and the work are alike 
worthy of praise. 

The ground which the 
author has covered, whether in 
his travels or in the political 
essays in which he records his 
impressions, is not new. Very 
competent observers, such as 
Lord Curzon, and more recently 
Mr H. J. Whigham and Mr 
Valentine Chirol, have covered 
much of it. It is probable, 
however, that some will read 
Lord Ronaldshay who will not 
study the more avowedly 
political treatises of Whigham 
and Chirol. They will take up 
a pleasant book of travel, and 
may be led insensibly into the 
really more fascinating exposi- 
tion of the political problems. 

It is not possible in a brief 
review to follow the details of 
the author’s journey. A toil- 
some march through the 
“weary land” lying between 
Aleppo and the Euphrates, 
across the level sandy stretches 
of Mesopotamia to Mosul on 
the Tigris, and then down 
southward by the right bank 
of that river through dreary 
wastes, without adventure, but 
with the memories and ruins of 
the past to beguile the time, to 
Baghdad. Not, alas! the Bagh- 
dad of romance, but “a hopelessly 
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commonplace town,” of narrow, 
gloomy, and dirty lanes. Then 
more monotonous marching 
across the mountains and 
steppes of Western Persia, 
until, sick of the saddle and 
the road, the sun and the dust, 
the traveller reaches Teheran 
—a sordid capital, without a 
single building of note, enclosed 
by insignificant walls of mud 
which are much too large for the 
city they are supposed to guard. 
It is, however, as “the head- 
quarters of the incalculable in- 
trigue which passes in Persia 
for diplomacy,” that Lord 
Ronaldshay introduces to us 
the capital of the Shah. Next 
we are led across the Caspian 
to the oil-wells of Baku, and 
from Baku to Krasnovodsk, 
and there we step into the 
train. 


“Tncongruous or not, the train is 
there, and you accept it as a matter 
of course, and are thankful. You 
may travel all over India by rail and 
think nothing of it,” says the author. 
. .. “But here you have but a 
single long isolated arm stretching 
from the confines of Europe into the 
very heartof an ancient continent. 
Far more even than the plains of 
Asiatic Turkey or the plateau of 
Iran, the vast solitudes of Turko- 
mania or the steppes of Turkestan 
seem a world apart. As you are 
borne rapidly along, you might in- 
deed be travelling on some witch’s 
broomstick in a fairy tale,”— 


or more appropriately, perhaps, 
on the enchanted horse of the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ 


“ Merve, Queen of the World; Bok- 
hara the Noble, Samarkand, the 
capital of Timur, pass before you in 
quick succession, overwhelming you 
with the magnitude of their associa- 
tions. You gaze upon their sights 
and marvel at the strange stories 
which they tell, and you mix with 
their peoples for a while and then 
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pass on... . You look back upon 
them as upon the figures of a Ae ia 
You have mixed with them and 
talked with them, but you are not 
of them. Their world is not your 
world, nor yours theirs.” 


But before following the 
author farther on his road, we 
may be allowed to turn back 
to his chapters on the Bagh- 
dad Railway and the position 
of Great Britain in Persia. The 
two questions are inseparably 
connected with each other and 
with the defence of our Indian 
Empire. Lord Ronaldshay 
rightly insists on the fact that 
India is the pivot of British 
supremacy in the East. Ques 
tions dealing with the East 
should be looked at largely 
from an Indian point of view. 
When we see the ignorance 
which prevails in this country 
on all matters connected with 
India, and the failure to recog- 
nise the vital importance of her 
Indian possessions not only to 
the prosperity of Great Britain 
but to her very existence as a 
first-class Power, we are in- 
clined to despair. The average 
untravelled Englishman thinks 
of India as a very hot country, 
to which young men who cannot 
get a living at home go out, to 
ill-treat the natives and to ruin 
their livers with hot curries and 
strong drinks, and from which 
they return with yellow faces 
and intolerable tempers to bore 
their relatives and acquaint- 
ances. ‘“‘ Without India,” wrote 
Lord Curzon, “the British 
Empire could not exist.” The 
statement would probably be 
received with astonishment or 
incredulity by most political 
meetings in this country. Yet 
there is no fact more certain in 
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the whole range of facts con- 
nected with the British Empire. 
On this rests the significance 
of the discussions relating to 
the Baghdad Railway and our 
influence in Persia. It may be 
conceded, as Lord Ronaldshay 
thinks, that the Baghdad Rail- 
way will be made whether 
Great Britain co-operates or 
stands aloof. It is sufficient to 
look at the map of Europe and 
Asia to understand that so 
obvious a connection between 
the West and East is certain 
to be carried through. If the 
line were destined to end at 
Baghdad the political interests 
of this empire would not be so 
vitally touched. Indeed, in so 
far as the construction of such 
a line by German, or German 
and French, capitalists might 
prove an obstacle to the absorp- 
tion of Asia Minor by Russia, 
it might be regarded by his 
Majesty’s Government with 
complacence. But it is impos- 
.sible, and it is not intended, 
that it should stop at Baghdad. 
It will assuredly be prolonged 
to the Persian Gulf. Now, 
the best authorities—including 
Lord Curzon, Captain Mahan, 
and others—have declared the 
necessity of maintaining British 
supremacy in the Gulf. In the 
July number of this Magazine 
for 1903 we went fully into 
this matter, and the decision 
cannot be open to doubt. 
Lord Lansdowne has formally 
declared that Great Britain 
will not tolerate the establish- 
ment by any foreign Power 
of a fortified port or naval base 
in the Persian Gulf. But 
Ministries go out and Minis- 
tries come in. There is no 
safety unless the nation at 
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large, or at least the educated 
and thinking part df it, under- 
stands the case, and is deter- 
mined that there shall be no 
hesitation in upholding the 
declaration of the present Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, no matter which party 
is in office. When the nation 
perceived or suspected that the 
present Government were about 
to co-operate with Germany for 
the construction of a railway 
to Baghdad and the Persian 
Gulf, it expressed its disap- 
proval in terms of which the 
Ministry were forced to take 
note. We think the nation was 
instinctively right, and saved 
the Government from commit- 
ting a blunder. For it would 
have been a blunder to have 
given the backing of Great 
Britain to a scheme which 
would have placed Germany in 
a position to control, if not to 
monopolise, the trade of Asia 
Minor and western Persia. The 
text of the convention between 
the Turkish Government and 
the Anatolian Railway Com- 
pany is given by Mr Chirol in 
the appendices to his book on 
the Middle Eastern Question. 
There are two articles in that 
convention which need to be 
explained before the dislike to 
co-operate with Germany in 
this enterprise is set down to 
mere Germanophobia. One is 
article 22, which gives the 
concessionaires the right of 
constructing and administering 
ports at Baghdad, Bassorah, 
and at the terminus of the 
branch from Zubeir to the 
Persian Gulf. The other is 
article 29, which forbids the 
working of the section between 
Baghdad and Bassorah until the 
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main line between Konia and 
Baghdad shall have been com- 
pleted. This provision is cer- 
tainly not in the interests of 
the railway, and it does not 
appear due to any necessities 
of the Turkish Government. 
But the line from Bassorah to 
Baghdad, which might easily 
be finished long before the 
completion of the main line, 
might serve to extend British 
trade before Germany had 
secured herself by establishing 
through railway communication 
with Europe. 

As to the value of the line to 
India, we doubt if it amounts 
to much. The author (p. 99) 
lays stress on the time that 
would be saved if the railway 
was made and ran in connection 
with a service of steamers to 
Kurrachi. It is calculated that 
the journey from London would 
be shortened by three days 16} 
hours. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether there would be 
much substantial gain to India 
from this acceleration. Every- 
thing that demands prompti- 
tude, whether in private or 
public correspondence, is now 
transacted by telegraph. The 
bulk of the passengers between 
England and India are Govern- 
ment officersonleave. It would 
be no public advantage to ac- 
celerate by a few days their 
transport to and from India; 
while as a matter of health, 
and most of them take leave 
with a view to recruiting their 
health, there can be no question 
as to the preference to be given 
to the sea journey. No one 
imagines troops could be sent 
even in times of the most 
assured peace by the land route, 
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or that any economy in their 
transport could be so effected. 
That route might be at any 
time closed to us. To transfer 
to .the railway the subsidy 
now paid for the mail service 
to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, as the promoters of 
the Baghdad Railway scheme 
suggest, would be a most unwise 
proceeding. Our strength and 
our safety lie in the maintenance 
of a great mercantile marine, on 
whose assistance we can depend 
in times of emergency. 

It is difficult to imagine a 
case in which India could 
derive any strategical advan- 
tage from this railway, even if 
it were more or less under 
British control. On the other 
hand, it is comparatively easy 
to picture to ourselves condi- 
tions under which it might be 
@ very serious menace. Its con- 
struction, moreover, will bring 
the question of a port at the 
head of the Gulf into immedi- 
ate prominence. Even if such 
a port is not fortified, it will, 
as the terminus of a railway 
running through foreign terri- 
tory, and presumably in the 
hands of a foreign and possibly 
hostile nation, interfere with 
our predominant position in the 
Persian Gulf. Lord Ronald- 
shay, however, although he 
considers the outcry which 
arose against the first pro- 
posals for British co-operation 
unreasonable, sees clearly the 
necessity of securing to this 
country “that voice in the 
matter which, in view of her 
special interests, she is entitled 
to demand.” He would, if 
possible, insist on placing the 
section from Baghdad to the 
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Gulf in British hands. He 
thinks that we are in a posi- 
tion to dictate our own terms ; 
and he would at the least insist 
on the railway being made “as 
an international undertaking, 
on the principle of equal powers 
of construction, management, 
and control.” But would such 
a condition assure to us “‘ that 
voice in the matter to which 
the interests of the empire en- 
title us”? We have had suffi- 
cient experience of international 
arrangements to fear that in all 
probability the representatives 
of the other nations would com- 
bine against us and we should 
be outvoted. If Great Britain 
is in a position to make her 
own terms, nothing short of 
complete control of the line 
from Baghdad to the Gulf 
should satisfy her. It may be 
added that no such position 
can be maintained unless the 
British Government is deter- 
mined to resist any other solu- 
tion of the question “ with all 
the means at its disposal.” 
“Unsupported diplomatic pro- 
test,” as Lord Ronaldshay 
warns the people of this 
country, “will not always 
prove efficient in retaining 
that position of supremacy in 
southern Asia which is vital to 
our being” (p. 24). 

Passing to Persia, Lord 
Ronaldshay’s chapters are in- 
structive. So is his exposition 
of the conflict between England 
and Russia for influence in the 
country of the Shah in chapter 
xxvi. We hope his remarks 
on this subject will be widely 
read. British influence in 


Persia suffered a severe blow 
when “the incredible foolish- 
British Govern- 


ness of the 
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ment,” as Mr Whigham describes 
it, turned a cold shoulder to the 
Shah in his pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and allowed him to become 
the debtor of Russia in 1900. 
That transaction riveted the 
fetters of Russia on the Shah’s 
Government. Lord Ronaldshay 
leads us to hope that something 
has of late been done to restore 
our prestige. He quotes, and 
to some extent confirms, the 
assertion of Lord Lansdowne, 
that “If there have been 
changes of late, those changes 
have been on the whole in the 
direction of the assertion and 
the protection of British in- 
terests.” It is some comfort 
to know that those interests 
are in the hands of a strong 
and capable representative, 
Sir Arthur Hardinge (p. 145), 
the British Minister at Teheran. 

But there are some who will 
ask, What need we care about 
the politics of Persia ? Wherein 
lies the danger of Russian 
ascendancy in that country? 
This question has been answer- 
ed once for all by Lord Curzon 
in his work on ‘ Russia in Central 
Asia’ (p. 376 et seq.) 


“T have already pointed out,” he 
writes, “the serious and irremediable 
loss inflicted thereby upon British 
trade: and it is in Persia that the 
commercial rivalry between Russia 
and Great Britain is at present a 
factor of more momentous operation 
than in any other part of the East.” 


Lord Curzon was writing in 


1889. 


“With Khorassan,” he continues, 
“a Russianised province, there will 
be no need to violate any Anglo- 
Afghan frontier; the resources of 
that fertile country will furnish the 
requisite supplies ; Herat may either 
be approached from the west or for 
a while may be left severely alone ; 
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the Khojak and Quetta may be 
coolly disregarded: and the newly 
fortified British frontier in Pishin 
may find itself turned from the West. 
Such is a more than possible evolu- 
tion in the near future of Russian 
policy in Central Asia. But there 
is greater mischief than the pros- 

tive overland danger to India 
Lectin in the conception. Russia, 
hampered in warfare by being mainly 
a land power, has long been on the 
search for a new seaboard, and has 
directed covetous eyes upon the 
Persian Gulf. The acquisition of 
North Persia and Khorassan is only 
preliminary to a southerly move to- 
wards the Straits of Ormuz or the 
Indian Ocean.” 


We have no right to com- 
plain of the predominance of 
Russia in Northern Persia. If 
we had the right, we have for- 
feited it by years of insouciance 
and blunders. 


“But Russia,” continues Lord 
Curzon, “at Ispahan, Shiraz, and 
Bushire, Russia on the Persian Gulf, 
with a seaport, a naval dockyard, 
and a fleet, is a very different thing. 
The commercial argument, weighty 
before, is even more weighty here: 
for at present England enjoys almost 
a monopoly, and that a highly lucra- 
tive monopoly, of the import trade 
with Southern Persia. But, again, 
the political and strategic arguments 
are stronger still. Are we prepared 
to surrender the control of the 
Persian Gulf, and to divide that of 
the Indian Ocean? Are we prepared 
to make the construction of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway or of some 
kindred scheme of the future an 
impossibility for England, and an 
ultimate certainty for Russia? Is 
Baghdad to become a new Russian 
capital in the South? Lastly, are we 
content to see a naval station within 
a few days’ sail of Kurrachi, and to 
contemplate a hostile squadron 
battering Bombay ?” 


Time has answered some of 
Lord Curzon’s questions. The 
construction of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway will not be a 
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Russian undertaking. Neither 
will it fall to England. The 
danger lies in its provoking the 
strenuous efforts of Russia to 
obtain a port on the Gulf. If 
Germany, in the guise of the 
“Imperial Ottoman Baghdad 
Railway Company,” is to have 
a port on the Gulf, the Russian 
Government will not easily be 
excluded. It will put every 
pressure possible on the Shah’s 
Government and on England 
to obtain its wish. It may 
be asked, moreover, to which 
side Germany is likely to give 
her support in this contest? 
Those who desire England to 
show more countenance to the 
Baghdad Railway scheme en- 
large on the dislike and jealousy 
of Germany prevailing in 
Russia. Nothing, however, is 
more evident to-day in Euro- 
pean politics than the concilia- 
tory, almost subservient, atti- 
tude of Germany to her Eastern 
neighbour. Her aid is given to 
Russia in the struggle with 
Japan in every way within 
and even beyond the loosest 
interpretation which can be 
placed on the obligations of a 
neutral Power. Her most 
powerful ships are sold to 
the Russian Government for 
cruisers. Her mercantile mar- 
ine is placed at its disposal for 
the coaling of the Russian fleet. 
If we may trust the latest 
articles in the German Socialist 
press, her dockyards are build- 
ing submarines and her work- 
shops constructing engines and 
boilers for the nation which is 
said to regard her with jealousy 
and dislike. If the possession 
of a port at the head of the 
Persian Gulf could be obtained 
by helping Russia to establish 
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one on the Persian littoral, we 
do not think that any consider- 
ations for British interests or 
susceptibilities are likely to 
prevent the completion of the 
bargain. The spirit of the 
honest broker is still alive. 
Following Lord Curzon’s 
lead, Lord Ronaldshay advo- 
cates the construction of the 
Quetta-Nushki-Seistan Railway 
as a parry and counter-attack 
to Russia’s designs in Persia. 
He looks upon it as a strategical 
and political line. As a com- 
mercial enterprise, he, in com- 
mon with others, has little to 
say for it. Nevertheless, and 
although we believe that the 
commercial value assigned to it 
by its promoters was never more 
than a mere pretext, it is diffi- 
cult to say what the effect on 
the trade between India and 
Persia may be until the line 
has been opened for some time. 
At present it is only under con- 
struction as far as Nushki. It 
will certainly not succeed as a 
trade-route if we allow the 
Russian Government, acting in 
the guise of a Belgian Customs 
official, to boycott it, as we have 
allowed the Amir of Afghan- 
istan to boycott the Quetta- 
Chaman Railway. The question 
of its strategical value must be 
left to military experts. <A 
layman might point out the 
danger of running a line for 
500 miles through a desert 
country, parallel to the Afghan 
frontier and ending on the 
border of Persian territory. It 
would appear unwise to build 
such a line unless we were pre- 
pared—or, in other words, had 
the men—to guardit. Itiscon- 
ceivable that we shall not be 
able in the near future to obtain 
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British soldiers for the garrison 
of India without increasing 
their pay, thanks to the various 
schemes for disorganising the 
army. Service in the Belu- 
chistan desert or on the Seistan 
frontier will be unpopular 
with the Indian sepoy, and 
will interfere with recruit- 
ment. The effects of the 
temporary occupation of Kan- 
dahar may be evidenced to 
show that this is a real danger. 
Can we then provide the large 
garrisons which would probably 
be necessary to secure a line to 
Seistan from attack, and to 
guard it in case of war? 

But we have lingered too 
long on these sections of our 
author’s book, and we must 
turn to the Transcaspian Rail- 
way and the questions con- 
nected with it. It would be 
most interesting, if space per- 
mitted, to compare the position 
of Russia in Turkomania and 
Turkestan at the time of Mr 
Curzon’s visit in 1888, with 
her position now as described 
by Lord Ronaldshay. The 
railway, which was begun in 
1880 and opened to Samar- 
kand in 1888, had enabled 
Russia to establish her power 
in these regions on a secure 
foundation. It also placed her 
in a position to mass troops 
either on the Persian or the 
Russo-Afghan frontier. In Mr 
Curzon’s estimate it had more 
than duplicated the offensive 
strength of Russia in Asia. 
At the present time the rail- 
way extends from Samarkand 
to Tashkent, and the Czar’s 
forces in Turkestan could either 
reinforce the Transcaspian 
army or operate in concert with 
it. In 1888 the idea of joining 
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Tashkent to Orenburg had 
been formed, and Mr Curzon 
ventured to prophesy that it 
would be made. Our author 
found the line advancing to 
completion. The Russian cor- 
respondent of ‘The Times,’ 
writing on the 8th of October, 
announces, on the authority of 
a Russian official who had been 
over the line, that only 250 
versts (about 150 miles) re- 
mained to be laid between the 
railheads. It is certain that 
the line will be finished and in 
working order sometime in the 
first half of 1905. Notwith- 
standing the absorbing nature 
of their occupations in Man- 
churia, the attention of the 
Russian Government has been 
given to the speedy completion 
of the Orenburg-Tashkent Rail- 
way, and money has been found 
for it. The significance of this 
fact is easily understood. For 
the first time direct connection 
will be established by this line 
between European Russia and 
her Southern Turkestan gar- 
risons. As the official quoted 
by ‘The Times’ correspondent 
remarks, its strategical and 
military value is very great for 
the purpose of concentration on 
India, “should circumstances 
unfortunately make such action 
expedient.” The Russian 
armies in Central Asia can 
now be reinforced by two rail- 
way routes—the one from the 
Caspian, the other from 
Moscow. This is a fact that 
deserves close attention. If 
it was true in 1888 that the 
relative positions of England 
and Russia had been greatly 
modified to the former’s dis- 
advantage, it is still more 
true now since the Orenburg- 
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Tashkent line has been called 
into being. 


“T am showing,” said Mr Curzon 
in 1888, “that while Englishmen 
have chattered in Parliament or 
poured gallons of ink over reams of 
paper in diplomatic correspondence 
at the Foreign Office, Russia, our 
only admitted rival in the East, has 
gone continuously and surely to 
work, proceeding by the three succes- 
sive stages of conquest, assimilation, 
and consolidation ; and that at this 
moment, whether her strength be 
estimated by topographical or by 
numerical considerations, she occupies 
for offensive purposes in Central Asia 
a position immeasurably superior to 
that of England, and for defensive 
purposes one practically impregnable.” 


Whether Lord Curzon the 
Viceroy would accept this de- 
scription as applicable to the 
present relative positions of the 
two empires we do not know. 
But we do know that he and 
Lord Kitchener are not slum- 
bering, and whatever lies in 
their power to do will be done. 
The Japanese war is a point in 
our favour, not only as afford- 
ing occupation for Russian men 
and money, but as an object- 
lesson to our Indian army of 
the possibility of facing Russian 
troops with well-trained and 
well-led Asiatic soldiers. If it 
were brought home—and if 
Russia attacks us we may 
trust the Cossacks to bring it 
home—to the martial races of 
India that they were fighting, 
not merely for the British Raj, 
but pro aris et focis, there is 
little doubt that they would 
fight as bravely as any Japanese 
troops. At any rate the bug- 


bear of Russian invincibility is 
dead for the present. 

We do not propose to follow 
Lord Ronaldshay into Man- 
churia and the discussions con- 
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nected with British policy in 
China or recent events in 
Thibet. The story of Man- 
churia and Thibet is fresh in 
the memory of to-day, and the 
play is still onthe boards. The 
history of the last twenty years 
in China is a tale of the wane 
of British influence, once para- 
mount,—an influence due more 
to her merchants than to her 
Government, and the decay of 
which will be felt severely by 
her commerce. The author’s 
sketch of the events of that 
period may be profitably read 
by those who wish to refresh 
their memories and do not 
shrink from dwelling on an 
unpleasing episode in our his- 
tory. It must be remembered 
that both of the great parties 
in the State are to blame in 
respect of this matter. If 
Lord Rosebery’s Government 
stood by to see Russia, France, 
and Germany turn Japan out 
of the Liao-tung peninsula, 
Lord Salisbury’s Administra- 
tion allowed our ships of war 
to be “moved on” out of Port 
Arthur never to return, while 
asserting that “the right to 
send ships of war to Port 
Arthur was a right which we 
enjoyed together with other 
Powers under the treaty of 
Tientsin, and when occasion 
arose we should do it again.” 
The fact is, that unless the 
nation— that is to say, the 
great body of the electorate— 
is determined that a strenuous 
policy shall be adopted in 
foreign affairs, it does not 
much matter which party is 
in power. When will the 
people of Great Britain under- 
stand that their commerce is 
their life-blood ; and that every 
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country or market that is con- 
trolled by Russia or Germany 
or France will be shut to 
them? What is the good of 
talking about protection at 
home, and the advantage it 
will give to manufacturers in 
the way of. cheap production 
and larger exports, if the 
markets of the world are to be 
closed to us? 

But enough of these politics. 
Let us turn, in conclusion, to 
the bright chapters on sport in 
Turkestan which Lord Ronald- 
shay provides for the reader 
weary of hearing tales of 
British blunders and of the 
astuteness and foresight of our 
Russian friends. Like all true 
sportsmen, he revels in the 
wild and beautiful scenery into 
which the pursuit of his quarry 
takes him. Would any one 
care to stalk an ibex in Tra- 
falgar Square or to shoot a 
tiger in Regent Street? His 
account of his ibex-shooting in 
the Oriyaas valley is delight- 
ful: “Far away in the heart 
of Asia, where remote Cathay 
holds shadowy dominion over 
nomad Kirgiz and Kalmuk, 
the waters of a great river 
roll placidly through a broad 
grassy plain.” The river is 
the Ili, and it was on the 
Oriyaas, one of its tributaries, 
that he found the sportsman’s 
paradise for ibex— ‘on the 
wooded slopes and grassy 
corries, the steep ravines and 
rocky precipices,” which form 
the mountain pendants of the 
great central system of the 
Thian Shan. Here with a 
Kalmuk shikdri, who insisted 
on carrying, not his employer's, 
but his own rifle, and on 
shooting also, Lord Ronaldshay 
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passed a glorious month. “The 
time will be far distant,” he 
writes, “when memory fails to 
recall the pleasant camps, the 
magnificent scenery, and the 
grand sport which I enjoyed 
among the rock-crowned peaks 
and the smiling valleys of the 
Thian Shan.” One of the 
advantages of sport in these 
regions is that there is no 
necessity for very early starts 
in the mornings. The old 
Adam of Europe hates being 
disturbed in the small hours 
and forced to move in the 
chill of early dawn, and to 
begin clambering up the moun- 
tains by starlight. But there 
are plenty of hardships to be 
endured in the Thian Shan: 
“Frightful storms lasting well 
on into the night, and leaving 
a covering of snow even down 
in the valley bottom where we 
were camped.” Extraordinary 
and sudden variations in tem- 
perature: “From early morn- 
ing to noon, when the snow- 
clouds began to gather, the 
thermometer would rise grad- 
ually. Then as soon as the 
sun was obscured, and snow 
and rain came driving down 
the mountain-sides, down would 
come the mercury with a jump, 
falling 70° or 80° in half as 
many minutes.” For example, 
on the 14th June the thermo- 
meter stood at 26° Fahr. early 
in the morning and a few hours 
later in the sun at 112°. The 
ground is, it is needless to say, 
difficult and dangerous. Last, 
but not least, and always pres- 
ent, was the Kalmuk shikari’s 
rifle, ‘(a fearful weapon, with 
long forked attachment as rest, 
which, as he crouched along in 
front of me, was continually 
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threatening to disgorge one of 
my eyes!” This must have 
been a wonderful and fearful 
weapon indeed. The descrip- 
tions given by Lord Ronald- 
shay of some of his stalking 
experiences ought to lead others 
to follow him to these shooting- 
grounds. He was most suc- 
cessful in getting fine heads of 
ibex. He gives the measure- 
ments of seven of the best, vary- 
ing from 517 to 46 inches. 

If a desire to secure similar 
trophies may attract the sports- 
man, his description of the 
scenery on the Oriyaas ought 
to lure the artist :— 


“ Photographs may give the outline 
but they cannot reproduce the won- 
derful colouring to which is perhaps 
to be attributed the extraordinary 
charm of the view. The river's 
source must be looked for among the 
primeval ice and snows of the inner- 
most recesses of the Celestial Moun- 
tains, but after leaving the frozen 
world of its birth it flows through a 

rfect garden of delight, the grass 
awns planted here and there wit 

icturesque clumps of fir-trees which 
ine its banks. . . . From the green 
levels of the river-banks steep moun- 
tains rise on either side carpeted with 
grass and flowers, and in many parts 
well- wooded with many kinds of 
bush and handsome fir, while above 
the line of trees weird crags and 

innacles of rock protrude, showing a 
hard serrated outline against the sky, 
and above all glistens a pure white 
roof of eternal snow.” 


Equally good was his sport 
in the Siberian Altai after wild 
sheep, and after Ammon in 
Mongolia. Equally pleasant is 
his description of it. We fear 


these chapters will attract more 
readers than the dissertations 
on politics, an injustice which 
we have endeavoured to antici- 
pate and to remedy in this 
review. 















SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


ISABELLA BISHOP has made 
her last great journey into the 
uuknown. Of all her settings 
forth, as far as the watching 
eyes of her friends could see, 
this was the quietest. It was 
not setting out—it was going 
home. 

For many years her form was 
familiar in the streets of Edin- 
burgh. A little woman, with 
an extraordinary tranquillity of 
manner and a bearing which 
made the smallness of her 
stature unnoticeable, in her, 
one could hardly realise the 
traveller who had seen more of 
the East than any living person, 
or the writer whose books have 
been read all over the civilised 
world. 

She was not born in Scot- 
land; but after the death of 
her father, the Rev. Edward 
Bird, her mother was advised 
to make her home in Edinburgh, 
as its bracing climate was ex- 
pected to do wonders for the 
health of her elder daughter 
Isabella. “If you knew how 
degenerate you are, you young 
people in Edinburgh,” she 
would say, looking back on the 
time of her first introduction 
to its society, “you would be 
ashamed of yourselves. We 
thought nothing on any wet 
night of tramping out to the 
Literary Institute in waterproof 
and goloshes to hear the weekly 
lectures there.” 

Even then Mrs Bird and her 
daughters were well known as 
women of culture and broad 
sympathies. ‘I hope to come 
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OF ISABELLA BISHOP. 


to you on the 19th,” writes Dr 
John Brown in one of his letters 
to her. ‘I know you will not 
frighten me greatly or hound 
on any of the strong-minded 
devouring women.” They went 
much into society, but, both 
before and in the years suc- 
ceeding the publication of her 
first book, what I think took 
up most of Isabella Bird’s time 
was social work. A small 
pamphlet of hers, entitled 
“Notes on Old Edinburgh,” 
in which her later style of 
minute description appears in 
the exaggerated form of a be- 
ginner, had a great deal to do 
with the furtherance of the 
recently established Society 
for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. In a letter 
from John Bright to her, he 
speaks almost despondingly of 
the question of the better 
housing of the poor. “If the 
people were more temperate 
and thought more of good 
dwellings, they would be able 
to get them and would have 
them.” This side of the ques- 
tion is sometimes lost sight of 
in the present day ; and though 
John Bright could not encour- 
age in Miss Bird any delusive 
hope that Parliament could 
then legislate to cheapen land 
any more than it could to lessen 
the price of the stone or timber 
of which houses are built, he 
was full of sympathy for her in 
her efforts. 

Even earlier than this, she 
had done much work in per- 
suading the struggling popula- 
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tion of the Western Isles to 
emigrate. There is a letter 
from Miss Catherine Sinclair— 
familiar to most of us now only 
by the depressing little monu- 
ment in St Colme Street—in 
which she thanks Miss Bird 
for so much trouble taken for 
two protégés of hers. “I 
enclose what will perhaps be 
sufficient to embark the two 
emigrants, but if more be abso- 
lutely necessary I must not, to 
use a vulgar phrase, choke upon 
the tail.” 

I have met no one who 
actually knew Mrs Bishop as 
a child, but am told that 
her Sumner cousins found her 
rather trying! Once, at the 
age of six, having listened all 
too intently to a conversation 
on the subject of canvassing, 
she electrified her unhappy 
parents by going up to their 
would-be representative, who 
was admiring her small sister 
Henrietta. “Sir Malpas de 
Grey Tatton Egerton,” she 
said, “did you tell my father 
my sister was so pretty because 
you wanted his vote?” 

Mr and Mrs Bird had only 
two children, Isabella, after- 
wards Mrs Bishop, and Hen- 
rietta, so very lovely a child 
that really Isabella’s inquiry of 
Sir Malpas was exceptionally 
gratuitous. Neither of these 
girls ever had any other 
teachers than their parents. 
The greatest thing that Mr 
Bird ever did for his daughters 
was to teach them to observe. 
Every summer they went for a 
driving tour, and were taught 
geography and history without 
effort as they went, and with 
such pleasant interludes as 
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luncheons in hotels and excit- 
ing nights in vast four-post 
beds in old-fashioned inns. One 
thing only we can imagine 
darkened the sheltered life of 
Isabella Bird’s childhood,—an 
almost constant and most dis- 
tressing amount of illness. Her 
mother used to say that when 
she was scarcely more than a 
baby the words most frequently 
on her lips were, “ Me tired, me 
very tired.” 

The first of all her many 
journeys was undertaken to 
try to break a habit of sleep- 
lessness. She went with some 
cousins to Canada, and after 
that travelled by herself from 
one set of friends to another. 
Once, in a train going to New 
York, she was dreadfully tired, 
and yet she had a feeling that, 
if she went to sleep, the man 
sitting next her would pick her 
pocket. She struggled for some 
hours against her inclination, 
but having for a moment given 
way, she awakened to feel the 
hand of her neighbour gently 
withdrawing her purse from 
her pocket. Young and inex- 
perienced in travel though she 
then was, she considered slowly 
what course she should pursue. 
In her purse, besides some 
money, which wascomparatively 
speaking of small moment, there 
was her baggage-ticket. That 
was the only thing that really 
mattered. If she accused her 
neighbour of theft, nothing was 
simpler for him than to drop 
the purse out of the open 
window beside which he was 
sitting. No; she determined 
she would leave any interfer- 
ence until they arrived at their 
destination. She secured the 
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services of a porter, and, with 
apparent calmness, followed her 
travelling companion down the 
platform. Having described 
her luggage to the porter, she 
at the critical moment bowed 
slightly to the pickpocket, and, 
with an airy smile, said, “This 
gentleman has my baggage- 
ticket,” which he immediately 
presented for her. I wonder 
whether the money in the purse 
paid his travelling expenses! 
The letters to her sister Hen- 
rietta, in which she described 
this visit to America, were 
published in 1856, under the 
title of ‘An Englishwoman in 
America.’ She used merrily to 
describe their publication as 
due solely to the fact that she 
was staying with Bishop Sum- 
ner when she sent the manu- 
script to the publisher, and 
that her letter which accom- 
panied it was dated from “The 
Palace.” Between it and her 
next book, written from the 
Sandwich Islands, there was 
an interval of more than four- 
teen years. This, like its pre- 
decessor, was in the form of 
letters. Her sister, to whom 
they were again addressed, was 
staying then with a friend in 
Moray Place, who can recall the 
tender forethought with which 
the absentee would write on 
the outside of the envelope, 
“No bad news in this packet ; 
may be read little by little.” 
It was extraordinary the effect 
which the fresh air and exer- 
cise had on her delicate health. 
A missionary from the Sand- 
wich Islands, with whom she 
had stayed, when she after- 
wards saw her in her Edin- 
burgh lodgings, found it difficult 
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to recognise in the exhausted 
invalid the adventurous, high- 
spirited, lively, and amusing 
traveller of Hawaii. 

For the sister whom she left 
behind she always had a most 
tender affection. They were 
very unlike each other: while 
Miss Bird seemed to require the 
stimulus of literary society, 
travel, or fresh experience, 
Miss Hennie, as the younger 
one was called, was never more 
content than in the little 
cottage at Tobermory, where 
she spent many years amongst 
her humble friends. To reach 
the cottage you have to go up 
from the lower village to the 
very top of the upper village. 
It was hardly more than a 
four-roomed cottage, for which 
they paid a rent of £5 a-year; 
but from the upper window, 
round which a seat was fitted, 
a most beautiful view of the 
bay was always to be had, and 
no flower-garden in Tobermory 
could ever match the gaiety of 
hers. From her quiet dwelling 
the younger sister kept the 
traveller in touch with all that 
went on at home. In the 
journeys which she took after 
her sister’s death she felt the 
blank keenly. ‘I never knew 
so little about home things on 
any former journey, and realise 
more and more the infinite 
trouble that Hennie took to 
prevent me from falling behind 
in knowledge of things in 
general.” After each separa- 
tion they met with, if possible, 
greater affection, and severe 
indeed was the sorrow when at 
the end of a trying illness the 
last parting came. Through 
this time of trouble both the 
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invalid and her sister were the 
recipients of most constant care 
from Dr John Bishop, who in 
1881, after the death of Miss 
Henrietta, married Miss Isa- 
bella Bird. As early as 1877 
his name begins to appear in 
her letters, but her engage- 
ment came as a great surprise 
to most of her circle. Their 
married life only lasted five 
years, and was much broken 
into by ill-health, both 
on her part and on _ his. 
His death, at Cannes in 1886, 
was an irreparable loss, not 
only to his wife but to his 
friends, who ever held him most 
wise in counsel. Many years 
after his death I have heard 
men regret that they could no 
longer go to him for advice, 
which was always sincere and 
often illuminating. The year 
following his death she was 
much at Tobermory, and from 
this time onwards her letters 
are full of expressions of her 
sorrow and loneliness. ‘I suc- 
cumb in spirit and strength,” 
she writes, “to the sorrowful 
contrast between this New 
Year and last, and have truly 
sunk in deep waters. The 
entering on a year which can- 
not be shared with my husband, 
and which has no promise but 
of loveless loneliness, has been 
overwhelming.” 

Gradually she comes to pro- 
ject another journey, and begins 
a correspondence with Edwin 
Arnold, who lent her a unique 
copy of a blue-book on Thibet, 
which, he said, he had with 
difficulty secured from Lord 
Cross and Sir Monier Williams, 
who were much engrossed in it. 
“Dear Mrs Bishop,” he writes, 
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“T hear with admiration of 
your heroic plan of travel. 
Heaven only knows what is 
impossible to such courage and 
experience as yours.” Her plan 
included Persia, Korea, Man- 
churia, and Thibet, all of which 
countries she visited and wrote 
about before 1900. She came 
straight to our house from her 
long Persian journey, and al- 
though we had from time to 
time received letters from her 
telling us of her progress, 


nothing she had written, 
and nothing in the book 
which she afterwards pub- 


lished, ever came up to the 
gorgeous description which she 
gave to us as we sat round 
the fire. Persia will never be 
mentioned to me without re- 
calling her picture of the great 
gravel lands, only glorified at 
sunrise and sunset, of the 
wonderful decorated architec- 
ture of the Persian interiors, of 
the attar-of-roses fountains, and, 
alas! of the terrible misery, 
suffering, and degradation of 
the people. Towards the end 
of the evening she told us the 
story of a man called Chigakhor, 
a chief in the Bakhtiari country. 
He had come to her asking for 
medical help—for her servants 
always announced her as a 
hakim or doctor. Before she 
left England she had taken a 
three-months’ course in simple 
surgery, and among her bag- 
gage was a large store of 
medicine. Mrs Bishop gave 
Chigakhor what he wanted, 
but still he lingered, and at last 
inquired of her, through her 
interpreter, why she gave away 
help to an unknown people? 
Mrs Bishop told him the story 
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of Jesus the divine Healer, in 
whose dear steps we seek to 
follow. When she stopped 
speaking the chief looked up, 
and in a voice full of entreaty 
said, “Send us a hakim in the 
likeness of Christ.” 

From the time of this journey 
through Persia, with an inten- 
sity which grew with every 
fresh excursion into unchristian 
lands, she worked for medical 
missions. Far from the beauti- 
ful picture of Islamism drawn 
by certain people, Mrs Bishop 
could only tell of the horrible 
wickedness of the lands in 
which this religion flourishes. 
“T think it the most blighting, 
withering, and degrading influ- 
ence of all the false creeds.” 
Buddhism was to her almost as 
terrible. In the women’s quar- 
ters which she visited in the 
East she was asked more than 
two hundred times for drugs 
with which to disfigure the 
favourite wife or take away 
the life of an infant son. She 
founded a hospital at Srinagar 
in memory of her husband, and 
it was a sweet surprise to her 
once, when reading in a news- 
paper, to come upon the state- 
ment of how the John Bishop 
Memorial Hospital had reduced 
and almost banished the plague 
from the neighbourhood of 
Islamabad. Another hospital 
founded by her was one in 
memory of her sister Henrietta. 
It was at Beas in the Punjaub. 
Her way of living became, if 
possible, simpler as the years 
went on. Nothing worried 
her more than the thought of 
money “thrown away,” as she 
would say, upon herself. This 


was the case even in the ill- 
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ness and weakness of the last 
months. 

Her life as an authoress was 
very successful, but how little 
success meant to her when 
there were none left to share 
it! “People congratulate me,” 
she writes in a letter from 
Mull, ‘on my successful career, 
as if anything external could 
fill a heart which has known 
love and its loss. I would 
gladly give all I have had of 
success and all else to have my 
husband or Hennie back for 
one five minutes.” 

Winter life in Tobermory, 
while giving her freedom and 
peace, left much to be desired. 
The garden, her great delight 
in summer, was then brown 
and unresponsive. The mild 
days and the nights seemed 
almost interminable, for she 
had few companions—most of 
them “suffering from brain- 
rust!” (eight out of ten all 
over the world was her crush- 
ing estimate in a fit of de- 
pression) She had many 
speeches and addresses to make, 
but she found it difficult to 
prepare for them at Tobermory. 
Possibly she felt fear without 
any corresponding excitement 
when she looked forward to 
the great opportunities offered 
to her on all sides to plead 
the cause of foreign missions, 
for although she apparently 


spoke with great ease, she 
seldom if ever addressed an 
audience without previously 


suffering acutely from nervous 
apprehension. 

The following is an example 
of the vividness of description 
and simplicity of appeal which 
she used as a speaker :— 
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“T will conclude with what 
is scarcely an anecdote, but 
something that made a great 
impression upon me in the 
Highlands of Nestoria among 
the mountains of Kurdistan. 
It is a few years ago now. 
The Kurds were descending on 
the Christians and persecuting 
them to death; they were 
suffering the loss of all things 
for the little that they knew 
of the Lord Jesus. They were 
living in holes in the earth, and 
the place in which I spent a 
night on the plain of Gawar 
was nothing but a subterranean 
excavation in a mountain. 
There were long corridors, a 
large open space, and in the 
centre a fire; and at some 
distance from the fire, enclosing 
a space about a quarter as large 
as this room, a wooden rail. 
The whole of the flocks and 
herds, and oxen, and horses, 
and buffaloes which the Kurds 
had left were driven into this 
subterranean dwelling; the 
best of the oxen were tethered 
to this rail, and we, the human 
beings, were inside the rail 
around the fire. The holes that 
should have let in air were 
corked up to avoid the Kurds ; 
and the cattle were driven into 
this one place to avoid the 
Kurds. As the evening went 
on several men came in; they 
were the head-men of the 
village on the plain, and the 
Malek, or representative of the 
Christians, the go-between be- 
tween the Christians of the 
plain and the Turkish authori- 
ties. They corked up every 
aperture tightly; filled up every 
chink with straw, and sat down, 
and they said that they knew 
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I was an English person, an 
English traveller on my way 
home, and they wished that I 
would bear a request for them, 
and that I would lay it before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the King of France, and the 
Queen of England. There was 
a priest among them; he was 
their chief spokesman. He 
said they were ignorant; they 
had no one to guide them; 
they knew nothing, and they 
wanted a teacher, and he added, 
‘We are all passing away in 
the dark.’ ‘Passing away in 
the dark;’ they repeated it 
several times, till it entered 
my very soul. They had 
need of a teacher, they said, 
sore need, and so they had. 
They knew the Lord Jesus 
Christ by name and teaching, 
and they were for Him at 
that moment suffering the loss 
of all things. I said I would 
take the petition, but that I 
feared very much that it would 
not be responded to. ‘Eng- 
land is very rich,’ they said; 
‘England is very rich, and we 
are passing away in the dark.’ 
I cannot tell you what an im- 
pression those words made upon 
me by the way in which they 
were said. These poor hunted 
creatures were longing for a 
teacher, and hearing of rich 
England, — and England is 
rich. But I told them again 
that I feared the petition 
would be in vain, and so it 
has been. 

“But just as they said for 
the last time ‘England is very 
rich, the fire flickered up- 
wards with a great glare, and 
the light fell on the long horns 
and curly heads of the mild- 
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eyed oxen outside the rail. 
You can well imagine that 
my thoughts went back to 
another scene, in another 
stable, in another age.” 

In forgetting herself she 
found much consolation both 
for herself and others; in 
losing her life she found it. 
The friends of Mrs Bishop 
could never raise her to en- 
thusiasm about her work as 
@ pioneer amongst women 
travellers, as a writer of 
many great books, nor, though 
it gave her genuine pleasure 
at the time, did her great 
honour as the first lady-mem- 
ber of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society linger much in 
her mind. What she could 
be enticed to praise in her- 
self were such things as her 
sketching, her photography, 


her housekeeping, her dress- 


making, and last, but not 
least, the fact that she had 
baked a cake for the King of 
the Sandwich Islands. 

When she was living in 
London, she gave to her house 
in Kensington such a feeling of 
home, of having had her things 
long about her, that it seemed 
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impossible to imagine that 
never before had they shared 
the same room. Beautiful 
brass- bound Korean chests 
seemed to have stood for ever 
in the window-corner, and in 
what well-chosen spots did 
the writing-tables find them- 
selves! These were the out- 
ward things, but the real charm 
was in the hostess herself, 
whose conversation was an un- 
ceasing delight. Over her 
weakness and weariness one 
saw the daily triumph of in- 
terest in life. ‘Please, young 
ladies,” said her maid one 
morning to some girls who 
were staying with her, as they 
sat at breakfast, ‘Mrs Bishop 
would like to know what you 
were laughing at;” and to the 
emissary, who carried what I 
have no doubt was a very sorry 
joke as answer, she said, “It 
sounded so delicious, and I felt 
so far away, that I had to ring 
the bell and find out.” The 
people who ring bells in order 
to share in other people’s merri- 
ment may not be many, but 
they enjoy more jokes than the 
rest of the world. 

AGNES GRAINGER STEWART. 




















THE schism of the Free- 
Fooders, unimportant as its 
results have been, will merit 
the passing consideration of 
the historian. It originated in 
superstition, adopted a title 
obviously founded on ignor- 
ance, and endeavoured to at- 
tract disciples by misrepresent- 
ation. The founders of the 
evanescent sect had been 
taught that the island of 
Britain some sixty years before 
their time had been saved from 
an economic crisis by the im- 
portation of duty-free grain, 
and apparently held that an 
Act useful and salutary in the 
days of their grandfathers had 
by its temporary success ac- 
quired the authority of the 
laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. It is doubtless a com- 
fortable doctrine—it saved 
thought and rendered investiga- 
tion unnecessary. Grain, how- 
ever, is not the only food of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles, 
and to the superstitious rever- 
ence for the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel was added the ignorance 
(apparently) of the fact that 
various articles of universal 
diet continue to be taxed, and 
must continue to be taxed so 
long as the present fiscal system 
of the country lasts. 

A doctrine so founded could 
only hope to attract followers 
by concealment or misrepre- 
sentation, and the state of 
mind of the apostles of the 
fiscal schism naturally and in- 
evitably compelled them, doubt- 
less unintentionally, to ignore 
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the changed conditions of inter- 
imperial relations, and to im- 
pute motives to and misread 
the statements of those whom 
they held to be less orthodox 
than themselves. They threw 
the opprobrious epithet ‘“ pro- 
tectionist” at any one who 
proposed to tax cereals instead 
of teaandsugar. Many learned 
men, several distinguished 
administrators, have adhered 
to the schism ; but it is not easy 
for the looker-on who is neither 
a follower of Cobden nor of 
Bismarck to apply the term 
intelligent to any Free-Fooder 
who has spoken or written on 
the present controversy. It is 
so easy to confute arguments 
which your opponents have 
never entertained: it is so 
pleasant to knock down straw- 
stuffed effigies. 

The Free-Fooders, and for 
that matter the Great United 
Liberal party, have declined 
to attempt to understand the 
present position of the Empire. 
Not one of them shows any 
knowledge of colonial affairs. 
It may be doubted if the casual 
Free-Fooder could mention the 
name of the Prime Minister of 
any self-governing colony— 
save of course New Zealand. 
Mr Seddon is recognised by all 
parties as an Imperial fact. 
But it may be permitted to 
doubt if most Free-Fooders 
could say, even in the case of 
Canada, whether Sir Wilfred 
Laurier leads the Opposition 
or directs the Government of 
that vast Dominion. In any 
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case they have so far failed to 
grasp the fact that Canada 
is nearer London to-day than 
Caithness was in the days of 
Cobden, and, more, that it costs 
less to bring food from Canada 
to the heart of the Empire than 
it does from Caithness. Pos- 
sibly they are even ignorant 
that Caithness is a great agri- 
cultural county. 

They have heard enough— 
probably more than they like 
—of the particularists to whom 
they have allied themselves, 
—the “old-fashioned Free- 
Traders.” Mr Balfour in his 
Edinburgh speech exploded 
their special dogma and scari- 
fied its professors. They, how- 
ever, on the other hand, set up 
an image at which they please 
to shoot their darts, and call 
it the “old-fashioned pro- 
tectionist.” There are old- 
fashioned protectionists — not 
a body to be despised—more 
numerous, no doubt, but less 
noisy, than the Free-Fooders: 
a party which still holds that 
the greatest industry of the 
country should be saved from 
extinction, should be guarded 
against disaster by the fiscal 
regulations of the State—and 
this not on economic so much 
as on patriotic and _ political 
grounds. To them the present 
situation gives little more than 
a glimmer of hope. 

Neither Mr Balfour nor Mr 
Chamberlain has _ recognised 
that agriculture—the one in- 
dustry in the country in need 
of real protection as defined by 
Mr Balfour in Edinburgh—can 
or should have that protection. 
They have both declined to do 
anything that will artificially 
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raise the price of agricultural 
produce. Agriculture will gain 
from the Government policy 
of retaliation, it will gain if 
Mr Chamberlain’s scheme is 
adopted, but the gain will in 
neither case be direct, and no 
agriculturist can support either 
policy from motives of personal 
greed. Those who think that 
the depopulation of the rural 
districts is a clamant danger 
must regret that neither the 
official nor the unofficial pro- 
gramme of the Unionist party 
holds out any expectation of 
protection for agriculture. 
Those, however, who wish only 
fair- play for our farmers 
and their labourers must wel- 
come the prospect of lighter 
burdens, fair competition, and 
freer markets which will follow 
the adoption of Mr Balfour’s 
policy. 

The Free-Fooders care for 
none of these things, so long as 
the working man pays more for 
his tea and sugar and tobacco. 
The taxes on these articles of 
practically universal consump- 
tion benefit no home, while they 
harm every colonial, producer. 
Therefore they are wise and 
just. The policy of the Free- 
Fooders is to drive the labourers 
from the land to the towns; the 
farmers to suburban villas, when 
they have rescued enough from 
the wreck to afford so inglorious 
but satisfying a haven ; and the 
land into the hands of sport- 
ing millionaires whose ancestors 
were confined in various foreign 
ghettos. Land is to be a luxury, 
and neither a worthy inherit- 
ance nor an honest investment. 
If this is to be the accepted 
theory, let it be recognised as 
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soon as possible and acted upon 
by the Liberal party. Let 
them give up their parrot-cries 
about the Reform of Land 
Tenure and face the true facts. 
Then they will reach the truth, 
and recognise that under the 
existing fiscal system, and in 
accordance with the academic 
theories of political economy, 
the land ought to be given up 
to rabbit-warrens, deer-forests, 
and pheasant preserves; but 
they must be honest, and put a 
few pence more on tea, sugar, 
tobacco, and the income-tax, 
and buy out and pension the 
sons of the men who not only 
fed their fathers by their in- 
dustry, but saved Europe by 
their sturdy courage. 

If the Free-Fooders keep 
their eyes only on the inhabit- 
ants of the towns something 
will be gained, but at present 
the only person they care for 
is the “unproductive con- 
sumer”; their policy will in- 
evitably increase his number 
and diminish his power of con- 
sumption. If they and the 
Radical party awake, before 
they are summoned by a 
trumpet-blast, to the decrease 
of employment and the in- 
crease in the number of the 
idle, they will see that free— 
t.e., cheap—fiour is not the only 
necessity of man. Even if they 
confine their view to the towns, 
they will recognise that cheap 
bread is of little use to a man 
who has ceased to earn wages. 
Such men soon fall off the roll 
of electors, and will then cease 
to interest a party clamorous 
only for votes. 

The Free-Fooders, however, 
have larger bowels of mercy, 
VOL. CLXXVI.—NO. MLXIX. 
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are sincerely honest in their pre- 
judices,—convictions, of course, 
they call them,—and profess an 
enlightened interest in all sec- 
tions of the community. They 
have not taken the trouble, or 
are too unintelligent, to under- 
stand the serious condition of 
agriculture: they have failed 
to master the policy to which 
they profess to be opposed. 

The other day a distinguished 
and learned Free-Fooder said 
to the writer, “This scheme 
of bringing people back to 
the land is excellent, but it 
would be too costly — the 
landlords could not afford to 
build the necessary houses.” 
He was surprised and some- 
what incredulous when he was 
told that the aim of the friends 
of agriculture is not to bring 
people back, but to retain those 
that are still on the land, and 
that the difficulty is not so 
much the provision of new 
houses as the letting of those 
that exist. Even in the south 
of Scotland, where the depres- 
sion of agriculture, great though 
it is, is less than in most Eng- 
lish counties, empty houses and 
derelict cottages are no unusual 
sights. The housing problem 
in the country is the inverse of 
what it is in the towns. Land- 
lords are ready to build houses 
if they could get tenants able 
to pay a rent that will give a 
margin of profit. 

There is nothing so convinc- 
ing as a concrete instance. A 
landlord spent recently £800 in 
building cottages. The gross 
rent he receives from these is 
£18, 10s. When rates, taxes, 
&c., are deducted, the net rental 
is not more than £16, giving a 
3A 
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return of exactly 2 per cent. 
Rich men may, of course, amuse 
themselves by making model 
villages on these conditions ; 
but it is not business, and land 
and houses are regarded as busi- 
ness matters everywhere save 
in rural districts. The Free- 
Fooder shuts his eyes and closes 
his ears to every agricultural 
problem. It is nothing to him 
that the agriculturist has lower 
wages than any other skilled 
labourer, that the farmer has 
ceased, save in exceptionally 
favoured districts, to make his 
calling remunerative, that land 
has ceased to be a profitable 
investment for the purchaser. 
He is not alarmed if he is told 
that while the net agricultural 
rental of England and Wales 
was over £48,000,000 in 1883 
it is £33,500,000 in 1903—an 
annual loss of 14} millions to 
the landowners in twenty years, 
while the farmers’ loss has been 
calculated to be equal to a 
decrease of their capital by 
£200,000,000. Even Lord 
Rosebery recognises, or from 
time to time has recognised, 
the parlous condition of the 
agricultural industry; but, of 
course, he has no remedy to 
propose, no policy to urge. 
Home troubles are but one 
side of a serious problem. Like 
Lord Rosebery, your Free- 
Fooder declines to come to close 
quarters with the Colonial ques- 
tion. He, like Lord Rosebery, 
professes a sincere affection for 
those of us who live in Canada, 
Australia, and Africa, —he is 
less interested in the unhappy 
colonists of the West Indies, 
whose only friend has been Mr 
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Chamberlain. But his affection 
is, like Lord Rosebery’s, purely 
platonic. The Free-Fooder will 
not accept facts from the 
Colonies which do not tally 
with his theories, his prejudices, 
or with the information which 
was painfully imparted to him 
at school. Like Lord Rosebery, 
he prefers the views of unheard- 
of secretaries of commercial 
associations to the reported 
speeches of the leaders of 
parties. Like Lord Rosebery, 
he will doubtless lament that 
Mr Balfour is going to ask the 
people of Britain to authorise 
him to call the Empire together 
in council. He has already done 
more. One of his favourite 
journals, in Mr Balfour’s own 
Scotland, on the day after Mr 
Balfour’s Edinburgh speech, 
failed to understand the im- 
portance of the Prime Minister’s 
declaration, and announced in 
a leading article that a Colonial 
Conference was to be sum- 
moned at once. Here we have 
unintelligence and misrepre- 
sentation. Mr Balfour declared 
that he would, after next 
general election, if he was em- 
powered by the British elect- 
orate, summon a great Im- 
perial Council. The significance 
of the declaration is great,— 
so great that small minds failed 
to grasp it. Mr Balfour gave 
to the Scottish Conservative 
Club—what he rightly and con- 
stitutionally refused to the 
House of Commons, which had 
other work to do—a rough 
draft of his next election ad- 
dress. He said that when the 
time came he proposed to ask 
for power to make a departure 
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in the method of governing 
this Empire, which, if the elec- 
tors are wise enough to grant it, 
will have far-reaching effects. 
Colonial conferences have been 
held, summoned by Minis- 
ters on their own responsi- 
bility. Mr Balfour is going to 
ask the people of Britain to call 
their brothers into council with 
them. The invitation, if it is 
given,—and it must be given if 
the Imperial instincts of the 
race have not died out in the 
old country,—will come directly 
from the people of Britain—not 
from their Ministers. 

The whole question has been 
lifted by Mr Balfour on to a 
higher plane; and were we & 
more serious, @ more informed 
people, the voice of minor con- 
troversies would be hushed and 
the verdict of the nation would 
be waited for with bated 
breath. Is it conceivable that 
the Free-Fooders will still mur- 
mur dissent, will still doubt, 
tremble, and shiver? Will 
they not leave all side-issues, 
and at last be content to be 
guided by a statesman whose 
skill, prudence, and patriotism 
have never been shown more 
clearly than in his latest utter- 
ance: If they are still ob- 
durate, then they will not 
escape the verdict that un- 
intelligence and “ Free - Food- 
ism” are essentially synonyms. 
They have till now been the 
“foolometers” of the party. 
The pace has been kept back 
to suit them. Now is the 
parting of the ways. 


fail to understand Mr Balfour, 
if they fail to see that Mr 
Chamberlain at Luton desires 
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no more than they to split the 
Unionist party, then they are 
indeed hopeless. Surgical opera- 
tions may help them, less dras- 
tic treatment will not. If they 
recover their intelligence, they 
will see that the controversy 
between them and Mr Cham- 
berlain is one of words and 
phrases, not facts; and they 
will also discover that with 
the Prime Minister they can- 
not possibly have any con- 
troversy at all. Humility is a 
virtue to be commended to 
them: they have had little 
acquaintance with it. They 
will find it more comforting 
than humiliation. 

No proposal to improve the 
position of agriculture by rais- 
ing the prices of home produce 
by means of an import duty 
has been made by Mr Balfour 
or Mr Chamberlain. Will the 
Free-Fooders accept that plain 
statement? It is permitted to 
doubt that they will. For years 
they have followed Mr Balfour 
and have applauded Mr Cham- 
berlain ; but the moment that 
these statesmen ventured to 
question the wisdom of allow- 
ing the country to be flooded 
by inferior manufactures and 
to be the dumping-ground of 
surplus foreign products—the 
moment it is suggested that by 
negotiation America might be 
induced to open her markets to 
our farmers by reducing the 
prohibitive duty of £2 per ton 
on potatoes—the moment it is 
hinted that Canada might send 
us better corn than the United 
States, if it were helped to in- 
creaseits productive area,—they 
shy off, and, more, they suspect 
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deep designs or sinister motives. 
This, of course, is the game of 
the Opposition, and is played 
by Mr Asquith for all it is 
worth. Mr Asquith est dans 
ses droits. Unionist Free- 
Fooders, however, have no 
business in that galley, for it 
is being steered in a direction 
they detest and to a whirlpool 
they justly fear: yet they pull 
an oar and obey the whip of 
the slave-master on the poop. 
The Unionist Free-Fooders are 
as opposed to Home Rule as 
any of the party,—are as 
anxious in sentiment for the 
closer union of the Empire as 
Mr Chamberlain is, in fact; 
yet they have given up place 
and power, have spoilt careers, 
and have just failed to dis- 
integrate the Unionist party, 
because, though they accepted 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 1s. 
duty on corn, they could not 
conscientiously agree to one of 
2s., which should not apply to 
the produce of the Colonies. 
Free Trade within the Empire 
is an ideal which they would 
support—perhaps because it is 
unattainable; but any step to- 
wards lessening inter-Imperial 
tariff restrictions is to be op- 
posed tooth and nail at any 
personal sacrifice. 

"Tis a matter of dogma, of 
conscience, and to convince re- 
quires no attack upon principle 
—for no true principle is at 
stake—but an assault upon a 
prejudice. The prejudice is 
founded on a mistaken and 
(pace the odd number of pro- 
fessors) an unintelligent know- 
ledge of the facts, and, to some 
extent, of the theories, of econ- 
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omics ; and, further, it is based 
upon the supreme fallacy that 
the world is governed by econ- 
omic, without the disturbing 
admixture of political, motives. 
Your Free-Fooder is as un- 
practical as the Radical angler, 
who is—happily, so far, in vain 
—baiting his hook for him. 
The tariff question has many 
sides: the Free-Fooder sees one 
only. Apart from all questions 
of decaying industries, dump- 
ing, depopulation of country 
districts, agricultural depres- 
sion, union of the Empire, 
there is a practical, an immedi- 
ate question which the Free- 
Fooders ignore. The expendi- 
ture of the country shows no 
signs of permanent decrease, 
the revenue shows no signs of 
elasticity. The leaders of the 
Opposition, as is their duty, 
cry retrenchment, but they 
have given no practical sugges- 
tions as to how savings are to 
be effected, while the rank and 
file of the Liberal party are 
constantly urging socialistic 
schemes which would mean 
heavy drains on the public 
purse. We cannot reduce the 
cost of the navy; on the con- 
trary, we must recognise that 
naval expenditure will -con- 
stantly increase. Mr Arnold 
Forster promises some appreci- 
able reduction in the cost of 
the army. The increase in the 
annual demands of education 
will, however, soon wipe out 
any economies Mr Arnold 
Forster may effect. Where is 
retrenchment to be sought? 
Responsible statesmen and dis- 
interested students of public 
affairs both answer “ Where?” 
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Obviously a broader basis of 
taxation must be sought. That 
is one reason for the calm con- 
sideration of Mr Chamberlain’s 
proposals. Of course it may 
be said, and with some justice, 
that as one of the objects of a 
preferential tax on corn is to 
enable Canada to develop the 
North-West and rapidly to 
increase the corn-growing area, 
we shall soon get little or no 
revenue from a corn-tax, as the 
whole of our supply will come 
from our own duty-free Colonies. 
This may not happen in the 
lifetime of those now living, 
but it has been calculated that 
twenty years may produce such 
an economic revolution. The 
time is unimportant for present 
consideration. What is im- 
portant is that Free - Fooder 
and Radical should remember 
that if the burden of Empire 
is to be shared by the Colonies, 
the arrangement which will 
produce that consummation 
will be the result of negotia- 
tions. The Colonies are not yet 
ready for greater Imperial 
burdens than those they have 
voluntarily undertaken; but 
surely it is not a great call 
upon the prophetic imagination 
of any reader of the history of 
the nineteenth century to ask 
him to look forward to the day 
when Canada will be able to 
bear the burden of a hundred 
ships of war, and Australia will 
be ready to send forth as many 
pennants as followed Nelson at 
Trafalgar. The future which 
holds these things is neither 
dim nor distant. A preference 
with Canada and Australia 
will hasten that future, the 


policy of the Free-Fooders will 
retard it. 

The development of our self- 
governing Colonies may no 
longer be the duty of the parent 
State: it is undoubtedly its 
interest. They have the liberty 
to work out their own destinies ; 
but the task of protecting them 
is still regarded as a privilege 
by the Mother of Nations. Is 
that task to be shared in due 
proportion by mother and 
children? Is part of the bur- 
den of Empire to be borne by 
the Colonies? Are we to hasten 
the time when they will guard 
their own frontiers and help to 
police the oceans? These are 
questions which Mr Chamber- 
lain answers in no uncertain 
voice; but these are alsotheques- 
tions which Mr Balfour asks 
the people of the mothercountry 
to consider,—the questions he 
will, in due time, put to the 
Colonies for answer. It is 
tragic that in view of the vast 
possibilities before the Empire 
there should be raised a ques- 
tion so alien, so sordid, so ir- 
relevant as the academic dis- 
cussion of Free Trade and pro- 
tective theories: they have 
small bearing on the: vastly 
greater question before the 
country. If Britain is to con- 
tinue to hold its place and do 
its work among the nations— 
not of to-day, but of all the 
centuries—it must soon have 
the organised help of the whole 
Empire. The weary Titan is 
not yet an apt metaphor, but 
the burden of Empire means in 
plain language the burden of 
taxation, and the time will 
come when that burden must 
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be shared or lessened. It can- 
not be lessened without greater 
loss than the diminution of 
taxation would compensate. 
It is the duty of a far-seeing 
statesman to do all in his power 
to hasten the day when it will 
gladly be shared by a patriotic 
people scattered over the globe, 
yet united by the bonds of 
blood, tradition, and a common 
interest. 

Lord Rosebery’s garden- 
party speech told us nothing 
that was new, little that was 
true, and less that mattered. 
It was interesting mainly be- 
cause it showed that the ex- 
Prime Minister, the ex-leader of 
the Liberal party, might not be 
unwilling to assume both posts 
again. It is the natural solu- 
tion of an uncomfortable state 
of affairs in the Liberal party ; 
and as Lord Rosebery is not 
likely to lead any party to 
victory, good Tories may well 
desire his reassumption of the 
Opposition leadership. It is to 
Mr Asquith, and neither to 
Lord Rosebery nor to Mr Hal- 
dane, that we must look for a 
declaration of the official policy 
of the Opposition. He has 
been given the brief to oppose 
Mr Chamberlain, and Luton 
was followed by Ladybank. Mr 
Asquith loves bogies, and the 
bogy of ante-Cobdenite pro- 
tection is his favourite. He 
threatened the men of East 
Fife with it, in spite of Mr 
Balfour’s explicit repudiation. 
It may have been good elec- 
tioneering—in Fife—but it was 
scarcely worthy of the tradi- 
tions of British statesmanship. 
But when Mr Asquith, assert- 
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ing that he spoke not only for 
himself but for the Liberal 
party, stated that a consulta- 
tion of representatives of the 
Empire would be “futile, 
fraught with mischief, and 
dangerous to our Imperial 
Union,” he was obviously talk- 
ing nonsense, for in his next 
sentence he informed his audi- 
ence that he “looked forward 
to the time when these consul- 
tations between the Colonies 
and ourselves would be re- 
garded as part of the regular 
or working machinery of the 
Empire.” Mr Asquith’s con- 
ferences presumably are to dis- 
cuss everything except matters 
of importance. Are they to 
collate statistics as to temper- 
atures and rainfalls? What 
else can they deal with, if every- 
thing which by any chance can 
raise a division of opinion is to 
be excluded from their con- 
sideration? What does Mr 
Asquith mean? The confer- 
ence proposed by Mr Balfour 
may be “futile ”—that remains 
to be seen. So far all the in- 
formation we have seems to in- 
dicate that whatever it may be 
it is not likely to be that. 
“Fraught with mischief ”—the 
only mischief that seems likely 
to result is the further discredit 
of the Liberal party. “‘ Fraught 
with mischief” is perhaps but 
an oratorical phrase signifying 
nothing. It is vague; but we 
must accept it as the deliberate 
statement of the views of Mr 
Asquith and of the whole Liberal 
party within and without the 
Tabernacle. Is it the result of 
the combined literary efforts of 
all the leaders? No; the mis- 
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chief is Mr Asquith’s own. 
“Futile” is doubtless Lord 
Rosebery’s contribution to this 
authoritative criticism of Mr 
Balfour’s policy ; and “ danger- 
ous” is, appropriately enough, 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man’s. ‘Dangerous to our 
Imperial Unity” is a terrifying 
phrase. Mr Asquith in a later 
speech justified its use by as- 
serting that the representatives 
of the Colonies would come to 
the conference not as statesmen 
or patriots, but as huckstering 
bagmen, keen to “haggle” over 
every bargain, and intent only 
on doing a “deal” for their con- 
stituents. The danger feared by 
Mr Asquith, to do him justice, 
is not so much that we shall 
get the worst of the bargain, 
but that friction will be caused 
and ill-feeling aroused. The 
other objections to the con- 
ference are phrases signifying 
nothing: here Mr Asquith is 
evidently in earnest. This is 
to be the reason of the official 
Liberal opposition to the con- 
gress of Empire. Is there 
anything in it? Had not 
Canada already, without value 
received, or without hope of 
value received, given the 
mother country preferential 
treatment, there might have 
been some ground for thinking 
that petty details would inter- 
fere with the consideration of 
a far-reaching principle. Had 
not New Zealand by the mouth 
of its most popular statesman 
given expression to the most 
disinterested Imperialism, there 
might have been a suspicion 
that the islanders of the 
Southern Hemisphere were 


keener on a bargain than on 
the safety of the Empire. Mr 
Asquith’s views are tinged by 
the ignorance of the Colonies 
and of Colonial feeling which 
has come to be a characteristic 
of his party—as it certainly is 
of the Free-Fooders, They all 
fail to recognise (1) how rela- 
tively small in point of popula- 
tion each of the Colonies is, and 
(2) how relatively large in point 
of population as well as territory 
the great Colonies are certain to 
become. They exaggerate the 
present, and fail to grasp the 
future. To-day the Colonies 
will welcome help, encourage- 
ment, and sympathy from 
Britain the Mother; the day 
after to-morrow they will be 
able to do without any of these 
things. Any idea of the 
Colonies voluntarily breaking 
loose from the Empire at this 
moment is absurd. New Zea- 
land would be a bonne bouche 
for a victorious Japan: a non- 
British Canada would soon 
have a vote for the President 
of the United States. But 
though we shall not, however 
purblind our policy may be, 
drive New Zealand into the 
arms of Japan, the wooing of 
Canada by the United States 
isa matter which we may easily 
cause to result in a marriage of 
convenience. It is years since 
Sir Wilfred Laurier said, “Call 
us to your counsels.” Is the 
craven fear of free discussion— 
for that is Mr Asquith’s, the 
Liberal party’s, and the Free- 
Fooder’s theory —to prevent 
the answer to this appeal till 
it is too late? 

All the objections, if there 
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are any real, save this terror of 
free discussion, to a Colonial 
conference, are justifiable in 
the mouths of politicians who 
have party ends to serve, which 
to them are more important 
than Imperial interests. But 
the Free-Fooder has already 
sacrificed (perhaps seldom in- 
tentionally) personal interests 
to a mistaken reading of a mis- 
understood theory; and it is 
hardly conceivable that he 
should continue in his obstin- 
acy—simply because ‘“ what he 
has said he has said.” Mr 
Victor Cavendish has, with an 
honesty and a frankness worthy 
his name and the traditions of 
his house, expressed his views 
in terms which, while they must 
give his distinguished relative 
pause, ought to furnish a lead 
to the most convinced Free- 
Fooder of them all. 

The Unionist party has a 
leader and a policy. Its leader 
is Mr Balfour, and its policy is 
the Union of the Empire. First 
and always the legislative 
Union of Ireland and Britain ; 
second, the closer Union of 
the Colonies with the Mother 
Country. To these great aims 
most other things must in the 
eyes of a patriot be subsidiary. 
It is inconceivable that any one 
who has worked with the party 
should jeopardise the one and 
impede the other merely be- 
cause he “ distrusts Joe.” Any 
distrust of Mr Chamberlain 
shows a lack of intelligence. 
He has never fought for his 
own hand. Had he preferred 
party and self to country and 
principle he would now have 
been the powerful leader of the 
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more for himself and less for 
the Empire he might even now 
have formed a party and 
secured for himself an inde- 
pendent position, disastrous to 
Unionism possibly, but flatter- 
ing to himself certainly. Noth- 
ing is further from Mr Cham- 
berlain’s desire than to be 
Prime Minister. While Mr 
Balfour lives and leads, it 
would stultify Mr Chamber- 
lain’s whole career that he 
should be even put in competi- 
tion with the great Parlia- 
mentarian. He has time after 
time repudiated the idea, and 
even his bitterest enemies can- 
not deny to him frankness of 
utterance. He is accused of 
rashness, of enthusiasm ; he is 
said to be the victim of a 
sanguine temperament. All 
that only means that he sees 
further than most of his con- 
temporaries, that he is con- 
scious of his own power to 
move, influence, and guide 
opinion. It may be urged 
with more plausibility that he 
has confused two issues,—the 
state of trade and agriculture 
in these islands and the Union 
of the Empire. Is he not right, 
however, in holding that both 
are questions clamant for in- 
stant consideration? Had he 
selected the Colonial question 
only, would he not have been 
accused, and rightly, of dealing 
with half a problem? That 
the problem is there, Free- 
Fooders and Radicals alike 
admit; but the Free - Fooder 
is terrified by it, and wishes it 
postponed, while the Radical 
thinks that he has found in it 
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matter for party platform ad- 
vantage. 

What, then, will be the 
issue? Surely the Free-Fooder 
will recognise that the ques- 
tions to be answered demand 
wider views. He will get used 
to the larger horizon, and 
will adjust his sights. The 
Radical will discover that the 
electors of Britain are not to 
be frightened by bogies, that 
the instincts of the race are 
not to be crushed by catch- 
words, and that a party with 
a policy of simple negation will 
never command the support of 
the British working man. 
Many things may happen 
before the general election, 
but time is on the side of the 
greater Unionism. Mr Balfour 
has now given a definite lead, 
which may safely be followed 
by the impatient Tariff Re- 
former as by the cautious 
Free-Fooder. Across the At- 
lantic come two echoes of the 
Edinburgh and Luton speeches 
—one something more than a 
reply to Lord Rosebery and Mr 
Asquith. Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
speaking on October 12, said :— 

“T tell you, fellow -countrymen, 
that the Government of Canada as 
constituted to-day are ready to go on 
and make a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain to the extent of prefer- 
ence so soon as the British people are 
ready to give corresponding prefer- 


ence. The answer is no longer in 
our hands but in those of the British 


people.” 

On October 13, Lord Minto, 
at Montreal, speaking out of 
his full knowledge of Canadian 
parties and affairs, said :— 


“The Colonies are becoming nations 
with a national sentiment of their 





own, but—I say it-as.strongly as I 
can—with no diminution of affection 
to the Motherland from which they 
spring. A great statesman is aimin 

at directing into one common channe 
the interests of the Motherland and 
of her self-governing dependencies. 
We are face to face with a problem 
full of difficulties. Conditions are 
changing, and we cannot afford to 
stand still. Now that I am leaving 
you, I will only say, work out the 
problem with all deference for the 
traditional doctrine of the Old World, 
with full regard for the hopes of 
your rising nationality, with all 
respect for racial traditions. But 
remember always that what is good 
for the Empire is good for Canada, 
and what is good for Canada is good 
for the Empire.” 


The prosperity of the whole 
Empire is the care of our 
statesmen. The time is past 
when the interests of Scotland 
can be set against those of 
England, when an Irish in- 
dustry can be crushed that 
English weavers may prosper. 
It is now time to take a wider 
view of our country, to recog- 
nise that though the sea may 
divide other nations, it is the 
natural highway of the island 
race. It is time to cease to be 
parochial, provincial. The re- 
cognition of the actual unity of 
the Empire is more important 
than tariff treaties or schemes 
of federation; but once the 
British race at home and in 
the Colonies rises to a true 
knowledge of the Empire as 
it at present is, all these things 
will follow. 

The means by which the 
closer union of the Empire is 
to be accomplished are still un- 
certain, and at present imma- 
terial. ‘Lovers will find a 
way,” says the poet. Whether 
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the best way has been pointed 
out by Sir Frederick Pollock 
and his patriotic symposium?! 
may still be matter for discus- 
sion. Their scheme at least 
deserves, and will doubtless re- 
ceive, the thoughtful considera- 
tion of every statesman and of 
every student of public affairs. 
Its simplicity is attractive: it 
is thoroughly British in its 
plan ; it appeals at once to the 
national pride in our ancient 
history, and to the national 
capacity for directing the con- 
stitutional machinery to new 
uses. Its promulgation at this 
moment is an encouraging sign 
of the times. It will be criti- 
cised, no doubt, from many 
points of view. So far, how- 
ever, it holds the field. If it is 


adopted, a more practical, a 
less trammelled Imperial organ- 
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isation will grow up, will de- 
velop, than any that history 
records. The Mother of Parlia- 
ments will under it lose much 
of her power for mischief, but 
may still retain her dignity, 
and will still continue to nom- 
inate the executive of the 
Empire. It is a notable contri- 
bution, at the least, to the great 
discussion: it is more, it is 
the first practical scheme which 
has been put before the country 
and the Empire. Mr Balfour 
has been working on the lines 
it lays down; and from him, as 
from every patriotic subject of 
the King, it will receive the 
consideration due to its inher- 
ent merits, as well as to the au- 
thoritative name of the emi- 
nent jurist who modestly hides 
his influence under the term 
“draughtsman.” 





1 Vide ‘ The Times’ of October 17, 1904. 
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BY O. 


THE PATH IN THE 


Yinxow, September. 


THE Foreigner was unutter- 
ably bored. Only those who 
have to attend similar func- 
tions, buttoned up to the neck 
in an absurd tunic in artifici- 
ally heated salons, can realise 
the boredom bred of a succes- 
sion of diplomatic soirées. The 
Foreigner was bored. He had 
nodded to the men he knew 
from his Embassy, had bowed 
himself low in answer to the 
courteous salutations of other 
foreign mocking-birds like unto 
himself, had kissed the tips of the 
fingers of perhaps two smiling 
- dames, and had settled himself 
to lean on the balustrade until 
the season might be seemly for 
him to slip down the grand 
stairway into the cool outside. 
The chatter of feminine voices, 
the flashing of dazzling jewel- 
lery, the nodding aigrettes, 
the electro-plated magnificence 
of waist-laced cavaliers inter- 
ested him no more. The pano- 
ply of peace. He gazed at the 
stream of smiling faces as they 
moved past him. There was 
not one that interested him. 
He fell musing to himself. Was 
it a diplomatic reception, was 
it a carnival, or was it a corro- 
boree—the modern development 
of those orgies the description of 
which had fascinated him in 
perusal when a boy? There 
was a temporary dissolution of 
the crowd. An archduke or a 
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princess was passing, and the 
ushers divided the crowd of 
gilded guests to make a pass- 
age. As the way opened the 
Foreigner caught sight of a 
face on the far side of the salon 
which seemed to reflect the 
very thoughts that were pass- 
ing through his own mind. A 
little swarthy face, A face 
which, in spite of the low fore- 
head, beady black eyes, and 
Mongolian bluntness, was full 
of intelligence. At the mo- 
ment cynical intelligence. The 
dwarfish body which supported 
the head was clothed in an 
unobtrusive uniform, and the 
long ingenious fingers of the 
yellow hands were playing 
nervously with a plumed 
shako. An impulse seized the 
Foreigner, and he walked 
across the room. Though he 
had not an acquaintance with 
the little yellow soldier stand- 
ing against the salon wall, with 
his shoulder scarce reaching to 
the dado, yet he knew him to 
be an extra-attaché to the Jap- 
anese Legation, and his own 
thoughts seemed to be so ac- 
curately reflected in the ex- 
pression on the _ stranger’s 
face that the Foreigner was 
drawn towards him. 

At the first salutation the 
diminutive attaché started vis- 
ibly, and, taken unawares, 
bowed deeply and apologeti- 
cally, as is the custom of his 
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people. The Foreigner uttered 
a few commonplaces in the 
diplomatic tongue, which re- 
sulted in more nervous agita- 
tion of the shako. It was evi- 
dent that the little man did 
not understand. He glanced 
furtively up into the bigger 
man’s face, smiled inanely, and 
drew in his breath between his 
teeth. The Foreigner tried 
English and German in turn, 
but their use elicited no reply 
beyond the deliberately sucked- 
in breath. An awkward si- 
lence, and then the little 
attaché thrust his hand in his 
breast-pocket and produced a 
card. This was handed to the 
Foreigner with a courtly bow. 
It read— 


Lieutenant H. Kamimoto, 
Imperial Japanese Army. 

The Foreigner bowed, shook 
hands with his tiny acquaint- 
ance, and then, the time being 
propitious, passed out into the 
cool of night, hailed a fiacre, 
and drove home. The little 
olive face remained in his mind, 
the cynicism and cunning in 
it when he had first seen it, 
the instant change to apolo- 
getic courtesy, as soon as he 
spoke, and the depth of intelli- 
gence contained in the eyes, 
which for the rest had an 
almost brutal setting. 


Three years later the For- 
eigner found himself among 
the guests at a midsummer 
party. After the usual com- 
pliments, he accompanied his 
hostess into the garden, where 
the younger folk were disport- 
ing themselves upon the tennis- 
courts. For a moment the 
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Foreigner was left alone to 
watch the play. A lithe little 
figure in flannels was the heart 
and soul of the game. Few 
could persevere against his 
returns, none place a_ ball 
beyond his reach. His play 
was an exhibition of marvellous 
skill, the subtle strength of 
controlled energy. 

“Who is your dark little 
Ravenshaw?” asked the For- 
eigner as he rejoined his 
hostess. 

“That is Mr Kamimoto, a 
Cambridge friend of George’s. 
He is a Japanese; doesn’t he 
play a splendid game, and such 
a funny little fellow too?” 

Kamimoto and the mental 
vision of the Foreigner went 
back to the little apologetic 
figure with nervous fingers 
playing round the edge of a 
full-dress shako. 

The set was over, and when 
the congratulations had lulled 
the Foreigner had a look at 
the little olive face. It was 
the same, only the cynical 
suggestion of superiority had 
gone out of it. The infinite 
courtesy remained. Presently 
the Foreigner was able to step 
to the little man’s side. He 
put out his hand to him. 

“Have we not met before?” 

A smile flickered under the 
stiff little impertinence of a 
moustache, and the answer 
came in perfect English. 

“You have often called at 
the Japanese Legation: per- 
haps you have seen me there.” 

“No; Paris, I think!” 

The breath was drawn in 
between the closed teeth. 
“You are, I think, mistaken. 
We Japanese are so much alike. 
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I have never been in Paris.” 
This answer given, the little 
man gave the Foreigner a signal 
glance which he understood. 
A soldier’s freemasonry. The 
Foreigner understood, and as 
he moved away, he noticed 
that though the little at- 
taché appeared quite at ease 
with the men, yet he was 
awkward in his courtesy to 
the daughters of the house 
who flitted round him with re- 
freshments. The Foreigner’s 
interests were aroused. He 
would cultivate this little 
oddity, who was an attaché to 
a legation one year and a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate the next, 
and who politely denied past 
acquaintances. The Foreigner 
moved aside to do his duty by 
his hostess and her daughters, 
and wherever he turned he 
noticed that the olive tennis- 
player was observing him. 

Later in the evening, when 
the guests were retiring early 
in anticipation of a long day’s 
boating picnic on the morrow, 
the Foreigner found little 
Kamimotoathiselbow. ‘May 
I come to your room and talk 
to you a little before we turn 
in?” 

“Certainly, I shall be more 
than pleased,” was the For- 
eigner’s answer. Five minutes 
later they were seated on a sofa 
in the Foreigner’s bedroom. 

“Well, my student-militant, 
explain it all. What is the 
reason of the present masquer- 
ade?” and the Foreigner 
greeted the little attaché with 
a genial slap on the knee. 

The breath was drawn in 
again. It might have been 
that the familiarity was re- 
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sented, or—and this is more 
probable—it gave the speaker 
an extra second to debate his 
answer. 

“Tt means that the educa- 
tional institutions of England 
are suitable to the improve- 
ment of my mind!” 

“But such improvement as 
you desire is surely not amongst 
schoolboys—the military acad- 
emy and college are surely more 
in your particular line? Re- 
member there was a first lieu- 
tenant’s braid on that shako in 
Paris.” 

The smile, which immediately 
drives out the unintelligent look 
from the average Japanese face, 
flickered for a moment, and then 
the attaché answered, “ You 
are very clever to remember 
that. But you know that your 
military institutions are closed 
to me.” 

“My dear sir, you can go 
and see them any day you like. 
I can arrange——!” 

“You are very good, and I 
thank you, but you couldn’t 
arrange for me to become an 
inmate—a cadet, fellow of your 
cadets. I expect that I know 
all that could be learned through 
the ‘open door.’ It is the shut 
door that I must study.” 

“But being a soldier—why 
try the Universities? In their 
educational attainments they 
profess to despise us. We are 
to them no more than the 
blue-bloused butcher —a very 
necessary evil, necessary to the 
economy of life —salaried as- 
sassins |” 

“But you draw your officers 
from the same-class as fills your 
Universities. You even have 
University candidates. It is 
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not the system so much as the 
man that I desire to know.” 

“To what end?” 

“There is only one end for 
us Japanese: that is the service 
of our country.” 

“How long have you been at 
Cambridge?” 

“Two years: my period there 
is now finished. I seek a new 
field !” 

“ And that is 

“The reason of my coming 
to see you in your room to- 
night !” 

There was a pause: the 
Foreigner looked earnestly at 
his little companion. It was 
evident that he was working 
upon some line, and _ the 
Foreigner was not quite satis- 
fied that the line was un- 
masked. 

“ Anything I can do!” was 
tamely interpolated. 

“You can supply what I 
most want,—I wish to see the 
life of your people as you see 
it.” 

“ Certainly ; if you will revert 
to your military rank, I will 
have you put up for my club!” 

Kamimoto shook his head. 
“T have already received that 
honour. As far as your ‘open 
door’ is concerned I know most 
things. I have moved about 
your service clubs, meeting 
with courtesy on every hand. 
The courtesy that chills, that 
brackets one in the estimation 
of your countrymen with a little 
piece of lacquer. I am interest- 
ing because I am Japanese and 
small of stature. Finding no 
sympathy among the English- 
men of my own calling, I tried 
the women. What was open 
to me? The women of the 
streets. There was nothing 
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there. Then I tried your col- 
leges. Perhaps that was better; 
but your young men are such 
children. One tires of them. 
And even though I can equal 
them in all their games, and 
maybe pass them in their 
work, yet I am to them the 
little piece of bric-a-brac still.” 

The Foreigner leaned back 
in his chair and smiled. The 
line was unmasking itself. 
“Surely you are not suffering 
under the lash of forced abnega- 
tion: is not humility the soul 
of the Japanese~ nation — the 
ethics of Bushido?” 

“ Bushido?”—and the little 
man’s eyes sparkled like coals 
of fire. “Do you know the 
meaning of Bushido in Eng- 
lish? It is ‘bosh.’ The 
fanciful hallucination of some 
countryman of yours, who, 
living amongst us, has sunk 
his nationality,—which is his 
sense of proportion—his reason. 
This brush-business in cheap- 
coloured virtue is as painful to 
us as the patronising tolerance 
which classifies us as children. 
Only let me know you, and I 
will disabuse your mind of the 
many Japanese fables which 
pervert the understanding of 
the Western world. If all our 
antiquaries were not foreigners, 
this load of libel would not have 
been added to the burden which 
my country has to bear.” The 
line was now unmasked, and 
from that day there sprang 
up between the Eastern and 
Western soldier a friendship 
which ripened into affection 
as months cemented the ac- 
quaintance. 


Kamimoto was sitting in the 
Foreigner’s rooms in Jermyn 
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Street. It was not the same 
Kamimoto we had known a 
year before. In rank, in stature, 
in dress even, it was the same 
man. But in expression of face 
it was another. The face was 
the true type of the Japanese 
Samurai aristocrat, but it was 
the face of the Japanese aris- 
tocrat who had conquered the 
mysteries of the West. 
Kamimoto blew the ash off 
the end of his cigar before he 
answered the question which 
the Foreigner had put to him. 
Then he answered in that grave 
manner which characterised his 
more thoughtful conversation. 
“You are in error. If you 
consider that our national 
morality as typified by our 
diplomatic morality is based 
upon or even infiuenced by 
the old Bushido doctrines, then 
you pay @ poor compliment to 
those doctrines, and upset the 
laboured calculations of those 
foreigners who find in a 
fashionable idiosyncrasy of a 
past age an ideal standard for 
modern moulding. Don’t be 
gulled by the enthusiasm of 
fanatical savants. There is 
one creed which rules all Japan- 
ese public morality. Balance 
the chances, and then pursue 
the wisest course. All con- 
ditions must be subservient to 
the means by which you attain 
and maintain the wisest course. 
Take for instance our alliance 
with you. You and I have 
split a bottle over this diplo- 
matic issue. In common with 
the beetles that crawl, you 
believe that we have both 
served our own ends by this 
diplomatic stroke. What your 
aims are I suppose only your 
diplomats know ; what are the 


aims of Japan every Japan- 
ese knows. This alliance, 
for the nonce, was, to all 
intents and purposes, the 
wisest course, for it was the 
only course. But it is not 
what we desired most. You 
come out of it as far as we are 
concerned as a Hobson’s choice. 
It would have suited us better 
to have effected the alliance 
with Russia which Ito failed 
to negotiate. This alliance 
would have been offensive 
against you. Having with 
Russia’s aid destroyed your 
power in the Far East, we 
could have dealt with Russia 
in our own time. We do not 
fear Russia, and we have cause 
for our confidence, This latter 
will soon be brought home to 
you as the outcome of this new 
alliance, in spite of the fact 
that it has been heralded by 
you as a guarantee for the 
peace of the East in the im- 
mediate future. Areyouso blind 
as not to see that our aspir- 
ations to blot you out, our main 
menace in the Far East, failed 
through Jussia’s rapacity. 
Well, her blood be upon her 
own head; but we all wish it 
had been the other way. Come, 
let us drink another bottle to 
the alliance, and ‘our enemies 
our friends.’” 

“T wish you would not talk 
such nonsense in such a serious 
tone; you almost make me be- 
lieve that you mean what you 
are saying!” 

A smile flickered across 
Kamimoto’s face. “In which 
you have the true diplomatic 
force. That is one thing you 
Englishmen cannot teach us. 
You can teach us how to build 
ships and guns, to make armour- 
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plate and gas-engines, but you 
can teach us nothing in dip- 
lomacy. The pop of that cork 
proves it. We will drink to 
our alliance, with three times 
three!” 


The world has revolved for 
another year. The Foreigner’s 
headquarters were now at Tien- 
tsin. His country had required 
his services in the field for 
Military Intelligence which 
North China had opened up. 
Trouble was in the air, and an 
anemic Cabinet was now in 
terror lest the diplomatic stroke 
which eighteen months ago it 
had vaunted as a peace-ensur- 
ing measure should prove dia- 
metrically the opposite. The 
Foreigner, in the pursuance 
of his duties, found himself 
at Port Arthur. His mission 
was that of a coal-contractor, 
his bearing that of a British 
officer. His disguise would 
not have deceived an English- 
man, therefore the fact that 
he was not interfered with 
meant that the police had 
already sampled him and 
found him harmless. The 
Foreigner felt that his chin 
was rough, so he turned into 
the first hairdresser’s that the 
highway presented, which 
looked both respectable and 
clean. It was a Japanese 
institution. The majority of 
petty industries on the Rus- 
sian-Manchurian seaboard are 
Japanese. The Foreigner 
looked for a chair. For 


the moment there was none. 
Four Russian officers from the 
garrison were filling heavily 
all the available space. The 
Foreigner knew sufficient Rus- 
sian to warrant his being dis- 
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covered as an Englishman if 
he attempted to speak it in 
Port Arthur. He was sur- 
prised at the freedom of 
speech of the Russian officers 
with regard to their profes- 
sional duties. It seemed that 
this hairdresser’s was a sort 
of morning club-house. Vodka 
and beer could be served from 
an auberge next door. In due 
course the Foreigner took his 
place in the chair. One look 
in the cheval-glass, and in 
his agitation he nearly jumped 
out of the seat. There behind 
him, lather and brush in hand, 
and a spotless apron round 
his waist, stood Kamimoto. 

“Shave or hair cut, sir?” 

The Foreigner composed him- 
self in a moment, and settled 
back in his chair. He was 
reflecting. Kamimoto’s ques- 
tion had shown him that, 
though he was himself mas- 
querading as a German coal- 
merchant, it was patent to 
all that he was British; while 
here stood his Japanese pro- 
totype, a perfect barber, read- 
ing the minds of the Russian 
officers from morning till night. 
The barber’s words came back 
to him. ‘You can teach us 
how to make armour-plate and 
gas-engines, but you can teach 
us nothing in diplomacy !” 

As Kamimoto handed the 
Foreigner a towel he said, “If 
you are staying in the hotel, 
I can come and shave you be- 
fore breakfast. Very good, sir, 
what number—23—very good. 
7 o'clock to-morrow. Good 
morning, sir—thank you!” 

The Foreigner left marvelling 
greatly. 


The Foreigner was again 
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desperately bored. His Govern- 
ment, seeing that he had know- 
ledge of Russia and Russian 
Manchuria, had selected him 
to represent them with the 
Japanese Army. He, with 
some fifteen other foreigners, 
as weary of life as himself, 
had now been with the Japanese 
Army the matter of a month 
or so. Courteous discourtesy 
hedged them in on every side. 
They were within sight of 
everything that they came to 
see, yet they saw nothing. 
Everything had to be done by 
rule. On the march the horses 
must proceed at a walk, and 
no foreigner might be out of 
sight of the interpreter told off 
to dry-nurse him. For three 
long hot desperate weeks they 
had been confined within the 
four walls of a filthy Man- 
churian town. Many of the 
number were down with ab- 
dominal complaints bred of bad 
feeding, want of exercise, and 
mental annoyance. Yet the 
Japanese officer in charge 
brought his spurred heels to- 
gether with a snap, bowed low, 
smiled his superior smile, and 
expressed his sympathy. This 
sympathy was as insipid and 
cheap as the thin Japanese imi- 
tation of lager which the un- 
willing hosts produced on rare 
feast-days. 

The Foreigner was walking 
moodily and in solitude round 
the broad rampart of the town. 
Every indication of war 
stretched away to the north. 
But it was not for him. A 
sabre clinked behind him. He 
imagined it was worn by some 
officious sentry sent to chase 
him from the wall, and he 
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refused to turn. Then an arm 
was slipped through his. He 
turned. It was Kamimoto. 

The little soldier looked hard 
and fit. He was less sleek, it 
is true; but his eyes showed 
that he was more a man than 
when he had shared the 
Foreigner’s rooms in Jermyn 
Street. The star and three 
tapes on his sleeve showed 
that he now commanded a 
company. The Foreigner took 
the delicate little hand and 
shook it warmly. The beady 
eyes twinkled. 

“Aha! it is not all beer 
and skittles,’ Kamimoto said 
smiling. 

“The beer is not beer, and 
there are no skittles.” 

Kamimoto looked serious a 
moment, then he said, “I had 
heard this; I feared as much. 
It was foolish of you to come. 
Do you not remember all that 
I used to tell you in England. 
You thought I was deceiving 
you. That shows that I knew 
you better than you knew me. 
Take us, we two, as examples 
of our types. We Japanese 
know you foreigners better 
than you know us. Hence the 
fact that you look darkly to- 
wards our outposts and almost 
wish that you were a Russian. 
But I liked you too well to de- 
ceive you. As you know, I am 
not of the bigoted anti-foreign 
section. If we had done worse 
than we have at present, if 
we should chance do worse 
ultimately, I shall be ruled out 
by the popular feeling of my 
own country. That is, if the 
bloody work ahead should spare 
me. But it is all wrong, all 
this slaughter—— !” 
3B 
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‘‘What have you seen ?—what 
have you been in?” 

“TI, the Kamimoto that 
you know, have been in nothing; 
but my company was at Nan- 
shan, Telissu, Tashichaou, and 
Haicheng. It has lost 90 per 
cent of its original strength. 
What do we gain? Knowledge 
of the truth of the belief that 
we are better men than the 
foreigner whom we were bred 
to despise! If we were so 
assured of this fact, why should 
we purchase the proof at a 
price that must eventually tell 
against us. No; I am Samurai 
enough todo my duty. ButI 
have sipped of the West long 
enough to value the lives of 
my fellows more than the ag- 
grandisement of a particular 
selfish and hidebound sect. 
Do you not know what success 
spells for Japan? Militarism, 
the curse of the past, will be 
the curse of the future, and 
its new foundations will be 
Japanese and Russian tomb- 
stones——” 

“Come, come, Kamimoto; 
this is strange talk, coming as 
it does from you.” 

The little man burst out 
laughing. “Forget it, then. 
But how about yourself?” 

“T— well I have _ seen 
nothing.” 

“What do you wish to see? 
—surely in another’s quarrel 
a telescope is good enough.” 

The Foreigner put his hand 
on his little friend’s shoulder. 
“Can I not give you back 
your words, Kamimoto? you 
should know me better than 
that.” 

Kamimoto was silent for a 
moment; he was gazing into 
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the distance. Presently he 
turned to the Foreigner. 

‘‘Remember,” he said, “ that 
I am a Japanese officer, and 
I possess, perhaps, Japanese 
secrets. But I will do for you 
all that I can. I came to see 
you to-day because I felt for 
you in the trouble which I 
knew, and many of us knew, 
was gnawing at your heart. 
Now, look where I point. Do 
you see that long low ridge of 
down, the one to the left of the 
two peaks with a saddle be- 
tween them?” The Foreigner 
nodded assent. ‘‘ Well, and you 
see the whole plain covered 
with tall, waving kouliang ? 
Well, on the day when they 
let you march out of here it 
will be easy for you to lose 
yourself in the kouliang; try 
and reach that down just 
before sundown. And now, 
sianara !” He saluted the 
Foreigner gravely, and in a 
moment had slipped down the 
ramp. It must have cost him 
much to have told even so 
little. What a quaint paradox 
was this little scrap of an in- 
fantry captain ! 


The Foreigner felt that there 
was truth in his friend’s remark, 
to the effect that a man was a 
fool to court hurt in another’s 
quarrel. All through the long 
day, as he had lain with his 
body squeezed against the 
squelching sides of a two-foot 
mud head-cover, this thought 
had been forced upon him a 
hundred times. He was in the 
front line of a great battle. 
The ceaseless screech and whirr 
of the countless shells passing 


backwards and forwards over- 
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head was sufficient evidence 
of this, even if at the moment, 
five yards away, two little 
Japanese infantrymen had not 
been levering the corpse of a 
comrade with their shoulders 
on to the mud parapet to make 
the head-cover better. Even if 
behind a Chinese grave-mound, 
ten yards in front of him, 
a hard-hit sous-officier had not 
been nursing a horrible wound, 
the excruciating agony of 
which, though it could draw 
no sound from the tortured 
man’s tongue, caused a thin 
blue stream of blood to trickle 
from the sufferer’s lip, bitten 
through and through. There 
was a@ lull in the din of war. 
A restful lull, broken now only 
by the song of the bullet, slap- 
ping its way through the 
millet-stalks, or sousing into 
the wet mud with a sound that 
reminded the Foreigner of a 
horse landing in bog. The din 
of battle! Only those who lie 
in the firing-line and hear the 
constant screech of the shell as 
they cleave their terrible way 
through the air above know 
the true sounds of modern war. 
The whip-like smack of the 
bursting shell, the swish of the 
scattering bullets, are nothing 
to the mocking screech of these 
damned messengers of death as 
they pursue each other, as if in 
competition to complete the 
awful object of their hideous 
mission. The whole welkin is 
discordant with their tumult; 
you feel the rush of misplaced 
air, splinters sing in your ears, 
the earth is in constant tremble 
with the violence of the dis- 
charge; you feel it pulsate 
against your cheek pressed to 
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the moist mud of the parapet, 
and then a bullet saps the life- 
blood of the comrade whose 
elbow has touched yours day 
and night for forty hours. 
There is a limit to human en- 
durance in these straits. 

There was a lull, and the 
Foreigner peeped over the para- 
pet which sheltered him, and 
communed with himself. Here 
he was, like Uriah of the Holy 
Writ, in the forefront of the 
battle. What had he seen? 
What could he see? He peered 
through the stalks of the millet. 
Ten yards from the trench the 
crops had been cut—the fallen 
plants showing that necessity, 
not season, had caused their 
downfall. Beyond the cut 
millet, 800 yards away, was a 
gentle turf rise. Then a sky- 
line. That was all, if he ex- 
cepted the entanglement at the 
foot of the rise. This could not 
escape his view, for the barbed 
wires were hung like a butcher’s 
shop with forms that had once 
been men. The firing recom- 
menced. Surely he would have 
done better not to have ac- 
cepted his friend’s hospitality, 
and to have remained upon an 
eminence in the rear with the 
staff. There was a shrill burst 
of laughter at his side: a 
wretched soldier had been shot 
through the brain, and his 
comrades gave vent to their 
overstrained feelings in hideous 
mocking laughter at the con- 
tortions which a shocked nerv- 
ous system forced from the 
lifeless limbs. 


Day was just breaking. 
Kamimoto took the Foreigner 
by the shoulder and woke him 
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up. ‘There is some food now ; 
you had better take something, 
for who shall say when we may 
move again or find food.” 
It would have been hard to 
have recognised in Kamimoto 
as he now stood the Cambridge 
undergraduate of a few years 
ago. He was still mild in 
manner, but his cheeks were 
drawn and sunken with priv- 
ation and sleeplessness; his 
uniform —he was a chef-de- 
bataillon now, where he had 
been a company commander 
three days ago—was torn, dirty, 
and weather-stained. A dull 
brown patch above his belt 
showed where a bullet that 
travelled round his ribs had 
bled him. The toes of his boots 
and his knees were worn 
through by the rough scarps of 
the hill-sides; even the scab- 
bard of his two-handed sword, 
the blade of which had been 
wielded by Kamimotos of his 
house for six hundred years, 
was scarred and _friction- 
marked. Yet withal, save for 
his eyes, he was mild and even 
feminine in his appearance. 
The Foreigner sat up and 
partook of the sodden rice that 
served this little residue of a 
battalion for food. They were 
still among the corn-stalks, but 
in a very different place to 
where the Foreigner had re- 
ceived his baptism in Russian 
fire. Since that day he had 
seen Kamimoto lead five for- 
lorn-hopes that had failed. He 
had seen half the battalion 
blotted out amid the entangle- 
ments, and had followed the 
remaining half over the Russian 
breastworks, and on, on into 
the plain, to the little rise upon 
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which they now lay. They had 
barely reached it in time to 
throw up the sketchy trenches, 
in which the Foreigner, dead- 
beat, had cast himself down to 
snatch a moment’s sleep. 
“Kat, and pray: your gods 
that you may never see the 
like of what you have seen 
again. Think of death in 
thousands, and wish for peace, 
pray for peace, work for 
peace!” And the little officer 
mixed some tepid green tea 
with his rice, as is the custom 
of his country. The Foreigner 
had no comment to make. He 
had seen his fill of death; of 
suffering, and human tribula- 
tion during the past three days. 
A man hurried back from 
the sentry-line, and shooting a 
suspicious look at the Foreigner, 
whispered in his commander’s 
ear. He repeated his story 
twice, and with a smile and 
apology Kamimoto left his 
European friend and dived 
into the corn-stalks in the 
direction of the outpost - line. 
The Foreigner continued his 
meal, and then, expert that 
he was, little evidences around 
him could not fail to warn him 
that something unusual was 
happening. The sous-officiers 
went round and awakened such 
men as were sleeping. These 
jumped up, clutching their 
rifles, and disappeared into the 
cover to the north. Men came 
back for ammunition-bags, and 
a support came up from the 
rear. Unable to resist that 
magnetism which takes men 
into danger zones, even against 
their better judgment and often 
their design, the Foreigner 
also dived into the corn-stalks. 
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Thirty yards and he had 
reached a firing-line. It was 
lying down,—a glance told the 
expert it was endeavouring to 
make itself as invisible as pos- 
sible, — each man was in the 
posture of a hunter who feels 
that perhaps he is too near to 
the wind to successfully stalk 
a timid quarry. The Foreigner 
threw himself into the line, and 
then wriggling forwards saw 
what the men saw. 

The little rise commanded 
a funnel - shaped depression 
through which the Liao-yang 
road struggled. It was a poor 
road, but on either side of it the 
corn had been pulled and cast 
by ruthless hands into the rut- 
morass to make the going 
firmer. For half a mile it was 
possible to trace the roadway 
as it wound along the base of 
this little amphitheatre, then 
it was lost in the standing 
millet. Along this track a 
weary column was plodding. 
The Foreigner looked, and then 
rubbed his eyes. It was a 
Russian column. There was 
no misinterpreting the white 
tunics and blue breeches, no 
mistaking the figures which 
loomed colossal in comparison 
with the little fellows with 
whom he lay. A _ counter- 
attack? His trained eye told 
him that the dejected movement 
of the draggled columnsavoured 
not of aggression. The men’s 
rifles were across their backs 
and their pale worn faces were 
whiter than their blouses, 
There was no speech, no sound 
other than the squelching of 
their boots in the mire. A 
surrender? No man came for- 
ward to arrange quarter for 
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men too tired, too whipped 
and beaten, to defend them- - 
selves. No Japanese went 
forward to recommend to 
them such mercy as_ they 
had earned. A _ misdirected 
column? That was it. The 
thought just flashed through 
the Foreigner’s brain, when the 
voice of the chef-de-bataillon 
rose superior to the silence. 
The rifles crashed like one. 
The Russian column stopped 
dead in its tracks. The leading 
fours were so close that the 
Foreigner could see the look of 
amazement, horror, and despair 
upon the blanched features of 
the wretched men. Then as 
the magazines ground out their 
leaden avalanche, the leading 
fours tried to surge backwards, 
tried to save themselves in 
flight. It was awful! — the 
rifles made no smoke to hide 
the hideous spectacle, it was like 
the execution of a bound man. 
Flight was impossible, for the 
magnitude of the confusion 
prevented retreat or retaliation. 
The little Japanese, shouting 
and jeering, were now upon 
their feet and redoubling the 
rapidity of their fire. With 
blanched cheek and set teeth 
the Foreigner watched this 
terrific curtain to the bloody 
drama in which he had partici- 
pated. He saw the white 
tunics melting into the mud 
like snow under a sleet shower. 
He saw a mad rush towards 
the cornstalks baulked by the 
intensity of the fire. He saw 
such of the Russians as re- 
mained upon their feet throw 
their arms into the air and 
stretch out their naked hands 
towards the rifles that were 
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annihilating them. Their 
shrieks were in his ears. Then 


as if by magic the firing stopped. 
A little figure—he knew it well, 
the whole battalion knew it— 
leaped in front of the firing. 
For a moment the face was 
turned towards the Foreigner. 
The mildness, the culture, the 
charm were gone: animal fero- 
city alone remained. It was 
Kamimoto as he would have 
been a hundred years ago. 
His: two-handed sword was 
bare in his hand. He raised 
it gleaming above his head and 
dashed down into the amphi- 
theatre. Like a pack of hounds 
his men streamed down after 
him. The Foreigner covered 
his face with his hands. The 
end was too terrible, and was 
he not a white man too? He 
turned and fied back to the 
trench. Here he collected his 
rain-coat and water-bottle, and 
then, with the horrible picture 
ever before him, went south to 
collect his thoughts. 


The Foreigner was still lost. 
Fighting had prevented him 
from rejoining after witnessing 
the untoward end of the Orloff 
Regiment. He found food and 
lodging for the night with some 
Buddhist monks, and at day- 
break on the following morn- 
ing, now that the enemy had 
completely evacuated it, climbed 
to the nearest position. <A 
Japanese fatigue-party was 
toiling,—carrying the corpses 
of their comrades up the slopes. 
At the top stood Kamimoto. 
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The same old smile, the same 
pleasant, mild, and friendly 
Kamimoto. He greeted the 
Foreigner warmly ; but no re- 
ference was made between the 
two to the yesterday. His men 
were carrying the corpses up 
the hill and throwing them into 
the enemy’s trench to mingle 
with the Russian dead. 

“Would it not have been 
simpler to have burned or 
buried them at the foot of the 
rise?” the Foreigner asked in 
all simplicity. 

“Of course; but you must 
remember that at ten o’clock 
their excellencies the honour- 
able foreign attachés will 
come round to see the positions 
which our infantry won with 
the bayonet. Therefore, most 
honourable Foreigner, it were 
better that you went back to 
your camp. It would not 
please any of the staff to know 
that you had already been 
here. It is very unfortunate 
that one so humble as my- 
self should have to request 
your honourable good self to 
remove !” 

There was a merry twinkle 
in Kamimoto’s eye. But he 
was expecting an officer from 
the staff immediately. The 
Foreigner made his way down 
the hillside deep in thought. 
The speculation uppermost in 
his mind was whether Kami- 
moto would have the first 
field-dressings taken off those 
corpses. It would prove a 
bad case for Bushido if this 
were forgotten. 

















